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CANADA’S GROWING ELEVATOR CAPACITY 


m]N THE year 1921, when the last survey 
} was made by the government, Canada had 
| a total of 3,775 grain elevators through- 
out the country, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 214,279,964 bushels. There were 
3,694 country elevators, with a capacity of 117,245,964 
yushels; ten interior elevators, with a capacity of 11,- 
960,000 bushels; and 56 public terminal elevators, with 
1 capacity of 83,195,000 bushels. 

Alberta had eight hundred and thirty country eleva- 
tors, with a capacity of 32,148,000 bushels, and three in- 
terior elevators, with a capacity of 2,760,000 bushels, in- 
cluding one of two and a half million bushels at Calgary. 
Saskatchewan had 2,158 country elevators, with a capac- 
ity of 60,331,664 bushels, and two interior elevators, both 
located at Moose Jaw, with a capacity of seven million 
bushels. Manitoba had seven hundred and two country 
elevators, with a capacity of 22,926,000 bushels, and five 
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interior elevators, with 2,200,000 bushels capacity, includ- 
ing two of one million bushels each at Winnipeg. 

Ontario had four country elevators, with a capacity 
of 1,840,000 bushels, and forty-six public terminal eleva- 
tors, with 69,745,000 bushels, including thirty-one at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, with a total capacity of 51,- 
405,000 bushels. In Quebec there were seven public 
terminal elevators of 11,250,000 bushels capacity, all 
but one million bushels of which was located at Mont- 
real. New Brunswick had two public terminal elevators, 
with 1,700,000 bushels capacity, and Nova Scotia one 
public terminal elevator, with five hundred thousand 
bushels capacity. 

In addition to these, British Columbia had, chiefly for 
western movement, thirteen country elevators, with a 





total capacity of 613,000 bushels, and two public ter- 
minal elevators, located at Vancouver, with 1,266,000 
bushels capacity. 

Canada arrived at this voluminous storage capacity 
by consistently maintained increments in grain accom- 
modation as the more or less steady settlement and 
cultivation of the western provinces brought about a 
corresponding rise in production, resulting in a demand 
for greater storage and movement facilities. Such in- 
creases were anticipated and adequate provision made 
for them, so that, up to the time of marketing the 
1921 crop, elevators were in a position to handle a nor- 
mal harvest, and no serious difficulty of any kind was 
experienced in storing or moving the crop to its natural 
markets. 

The sudden imposition of the Fordney tariff altered 
Canadian conditions of crop movement in a drastic 

(Continued on page 717.) 
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The Port Terminal Elevator at Montreal 
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One of the Huge Elevators at Port Arthur 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the millers has voted they got to quit talkin’ about 
A| \how good bread is so’s the League of Nations an’ 
the Pretzel Twisters’ Association won't start 

out fightin’ an’ opposin’ an’ hell- 
raisin’ general. 
= _all right an’ I ain’t agin it, but, 
, gettin’ right down to it, I don’t 
| Sarr" seem to have any luck fishin’ 
St" less’n I set store by the kind of bait 
= : I’m usin’. Also, takin’ the case of 
lfm a houn’ dawg, ef he ain’t got no 





‘confidence in hisself he don’t never 
seem to tree nothin’ wuth shakin’ down.” 


Well, maybe that’s 








JOIN THE FEDERATION 


The Millers’ National Federation is 
he one organization’ which undertakes 
o represent the milling industry of the 
United States as a whole. This indus- 
try, as shown by the census, is the fifth 
n the country on the basis of the value 
of its products, and the seventh in the 
number of active establishments. The 
national organization representing such 
in industry ought to be a very power- 
{ul influence, both in regulating the re- 
lations between members of the trade 
and in upholding the rights of the in- 
dustry in its relationship to forces out- 
side of itself. Such influence can come 
only from a membership large enough 
to represent fully every branch and sec- 
tion of the trade. 

The Federation has a fine record of 
service, extending back over many years, 
but it has never been able to realize its 
full possibilities, because of limited 
membership. Out of the thirteen hun- 
dred mills in the United States having 
a daily capacity of one hundred barrels 
or more, only about half are at pres- 
ent enrolled in the Federation; the mem- 
bership now includes between six and 
seven hundred of the smaller mills, most- 
ly through their affiliation with local or 
state milling associations. In other 
words, if th Federation is to give the 
industry the full service of which it is 
capable, and which the trade urgently 
needs, it ought to have the active sup- 
port of at least five hundred milling 
companies which are at present nonmem- 
bers. It calls for this support on the 
basis of annual dues amounting to ten 
cents a barrel on one day’s rated ca- 
pacity; a three hundred barrel mill pays 
Federation dues of thirty dollars a year. 

Small as these dues are, they repre- 
sent a definite and annually recurring 
outlay, and the nonmember miller justi- 
fiably asks what he gets in return. A 
trade association membership is not and 
should not be a charitable donation; it 
is a definite investment, and the money 
spent must not only bring an actual re- 
turn, but this return ought to be many 
times as great as the value received from 
the same amount spent individually. 

What does membership in the Millers’ 
National Federation mean to the miller? 
First of all, it means protection against 
adverse or inadequate federal legisla- 
tion; furthermore, it is absolutely the 


only way in which such protection is 
possible. Does the individual miller suf- 
fer every year actual losses by reason 
of the lack of a satisfactory federal 
feed law or a law regulating the stand- 
ard weights for flour packages? The 
only way to secure such laws is through 
a sufficiently strong and active national 
organization of millers. Does he fear 
that the next Congress, in its indiscrimi- 
nate zeal to help the farmers, may cre- 
ate artificial barriers against the free 
flow of wheat to market, thereby increas- 
ing the miller’s costs and curtailing the 
consumption of flour? The Federation, 
strongly supported, is his one safeguard. 

Second, every miller is dependent on 
transportation, much of it in interstate 
commerce. If freight rates are to be 
equitably adjusted, if the miller is not to 
be penalized for the benefit of interests 
having more insistent representation, the 
Millers’ National Federation must be in 
a position to fight his battles for him 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the various freight associa- 
tions. In the matter of freight rates 
alone, the Federation in the past ten 
years has saved every member far more 
than the total amount ofethe annual 
dues. 

Third, not a year passes without bring- 
ing some special problem affecting the 
milling industry as a whole. It may be, 
as recently, the issue of the moisture 
content of flour, a question quietly set- 
tled by a Federation committee in co- 
operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture in such a manner as to save the 
millers thousands of dollars in seizures 
and legal contests. It may be a dis- 
puted clause in the standard sales con- 
tract, a problem of package differen- 
tials, the establishment of flour handling 
machinery at seaboard, a weakness in do- 
mestic or export insurance contracts, In 
every such case, the miller makes or 
loses money in exact proportion to the 
efficiency with which the Federation can 
do its work. 

Some millers may think, although they 
would hardly say it openly, that since 
these and kindréd benefits affect the in- 
dustry as a whole, they can secure their 
share of them just as well by remaining 
outside and letting others carry the bur- 
den of expense. Apart from the selfish- 
ness of this argument, it is profoundly 
untrue, because the amount of service 


the Federation can render is directly 
proportionate to the size of its member- 
ship and its income. The miller who 
joins is thereby increasing the amount 
that the Federation can do and will do 
for him. 

Few millers today will dispute the 
value of insurance. Membership in the 
Millers’ National Federation is a policy 
in a mutual insurance company, carry- 
ing protection against adverse legisla- 
tion, discriminatory freight rates, indif- 
ference or hostility on the part of out- 
side forces, and, most of all, against 
disastrous lack of unity among the mill- 
ers themselves. The miller who pays 
thirty, fifty or a hundred dollars a year 
to insure himself thus in the Federation 
will get his money back many times 
over; in helping the milling industry 
as a whole, he is giving himself and his 
own business the best possible assistance. 





BAGS AND BULK 


In The Northwestern Miller of Janu- 
ary 17, 1923, appeared an editorial com- 
ment on the action of the steamship lines 
operating between Australia and Great 
Britain in wiping out the differential of 
two shillings and sixpence per ton be- 
tween the ocean rates on wheat and 
those on flour. It was pointed out that 
this action is in the long run bound to 
benefit the shipping interests, because 
such material and efficacious assistance 
to Australia’s export flour trade will 
help to create a permanent and depend- 
able volume of over-sea business, where- 
as the export wheat trade is of neces- 
sity subject to extreme fluctuations, The 
action of the Australian lines was sug- 
gested as a useful object lesson to the 
steamship companies operating between 
the United States and Europe, looking 
to their own future welfare as much as 
to the benefit to the American milling in- 
dustry. 

Various correspondents subsequently 
pointed out, quite justly, that the cases 
are not fairly comparable, owing to the 
fact that both flour and wheat are car- 
ried from Australia to Europe in bags, 
whereas practically the whole of Amer- 
ica’s wheat exportation to Great Britain 
and the Continent is in bulk. Editorial 
comment on this phase of the question 
appeared in the issue of March 14. 

A still more recent letter from a rep- 
resentative of one of the leading British 
steamship companies gives a clear and 
concise statement of the arguments 
whereby the shipping concerns seek to 
justify the existing differentials in trans- 
atlantic rates. The following extracts 
from this letter outline the case in favor 
of wheat as against flour: 

“It ought not to be at all necessary 
for any figures to be furnished in proof 
of the fact that, no matter “how much 
up-to-date machinery may be employed, 


package freight of any kind, whether it 


be bagged flour or bagged wheat, can- 
not be either loaded into or discharged 
from ocean vessels as cheaply or swiftly 
as bulk grain. There is a distinct econo- 
my in the handling of bulk grain at both 
ends, wherever proper mechanical appli- 
ances are installed, as at the leading 
ports on the east coast of America, and 
the principal ports of the United King- 
dom. 

“Were it not for this fact, there can 
be no doubt at all that owners of tramp 
vessels would not be ready to accept the 
current market rates for full cargoes of 
wheat in bulk. I suggest that you closely 
follow the fixture list of engagements. of 
bulk grain for full cargoes. and liner 
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parcels from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc., to London, Liverpool 
and Glasgow, over a period of six or 
twelve months, and then judge for your- 
self what would be the position of a 
shipowner taking full cargoes of bagged 
flour regularly, over the same period, at 
the same rates of freight. 

“Bulk wheat has actually been carried 
across the Atlantic during the past eight- 
een months, not once but many times, 
at anything between one shilling and 
sixpence and two shillings per quarter. 
Taking the mean rate as one shilling 
and ninepence, this is equivalent to eight 
shillings and twopence per ton. Even if 
loading and discharging of bagged flour 
could be carried out at two shillings and 
threepence per ton at each end, total 
four shillings and sixpence, which is very 
optimistic, there would be only three 
shillings and eightpence per ton to pay 
the entire cost of interest on capital in- 
vested in the vessel, insurance of the 
hull and machinery, fuel, crew’s wages, 
and all port charges except loading and 
discharging. 

“For a very long time past, liner rates 
on grain across the Atlantic have been 
‘open,’ so that you are wrong in assum- 
ing that there is any conspiracy among 
the British shipowners to penalize the 
American flour miller. In this matter 
of bulk grain rates, the shipowner is 
absolutely powerless to control the rates, 
and it therefore follows that, if rates 
on bagged flour were based on bulk 
wheat, he would be equally powerless 
to influence the rates at a level which 
weuld make it worth while to operate his 
ships at all.” 

The figures given in this communic4- 
tion are exceedingly interesting as af- 
fording a clear view of what the steam- 
ship companies regard as the normal 
cost of loading and unloading flour in 
sacks, as compared with wheat in bulk. 
The rate given for wheat during the 
past eighteen months is equivalent to a 
range of from seven and one third to 
nine and four fifths cents per hundred 
pounds, the mean figure being eight and 
a half cents. During the same period, 
flour rates ranged from fifteen cents 
to twenty-three and a quarter cents per 
hundred pounds, an average figure being 
close to eighteen and a half cents. In 
other words, the steamship companies 
undertake to carry bulk wheat from 
America to Europe at less than half the 
rate they charge for flour, the differ- 
ence being due, according to their own 
statement, to the relatively higher cost 
of loading and unloading sacked goods. 

The actual difference in rates, how- 
ever, by no means corresponds to the 
estimate of the cost of loading and un- 
loading flour made by the representa- 
tive of the steamship company. He gives 
the cost as approximately two shillings 
and threepence per ton of 2,240 pounds 
at each end, or four shillings and six- 
pence altogether, This is equivalent to 
$1.053, per ton, or four and seven tenths 
cents per hundred pounds. It costs 
something, even if not much, to load and 
unload bulk wheat; seven tenths of a 
cent per hundred pounds for the two 
operations together would certainly be 
a low figure. Thus, on the showing of 
a steamship company representative him- 
self, the differential between wheat and 
flour rates, based on the relative cost 
of handling bulk and package goods, 
ought not to be more than four cents 
per hundred pounds, whereas during the 
past eighteen months it has actually av- 
eraged ten cents. 
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The flour exporters are perfectly will- 
ing to pay an ocean freight rate which 
fairly represents the extra cost of han- 
dling sacked commodities. Even in this 
respect, however, they can point out that 
they are being penalized for an eco- 
nomically unsound policy, extending back 
over many years, which has invested 
enormous sums of money in seaboard 
grain handling machinery, and which, by 
inviting a huge volume of export grain 
traffic, has long since been able to charge 
off much of the overhead expense. A 
similar policy adopted at present for 
flour would, in the course of another 
decade, reduce the current handling 
charges for flour at seaboard by at least 
fifty per cent. 

Disregarding that point, however, the 
American flour export trade is quite 
ready to accept the figures as the Brit- 
ish correspondent has given them. It 
will agree that the total cost of loading 
and unloading sacked flour is approxi- 
mately five cents per hundred pounds, 
and that the cost of handling bulk wheat 
is very much less. It claims only that 
the differential in rates should be based 
fairly on this difference in handling 
costs; in other words, that it should be 
maintained at not more than the five 
cent level established a year and a half 
ago by the United States Shipping 
Board. It contends that a total handling 
cost of less than five cents a hundred 
pounds, as estimated by a representative 
of the British steamship companies, is 
no valid excuse for a rate differential 
averaging at least twice that amount. 

The Northwestern Miller is deeply in- 
debted to its British correspondent for 
providing such a conclusive proof that 
the existing difference in ocean rates is 
not caused, as the steamship lines claim, 
chiefly by the extra cost of handling 
sacked flour, but by a mysterious some- 
thing for which the millers and wheat 
importers of Europe could possibly dis- 
cover an explanation. 


TIT FOR TAT 

The British government is apparently 
lending an open, if as yet unconvinced, 
ear to the clamorous arguments for a 
reversal of the national policy in the 
matter of import duties, and for the 
establishment of tariff protection for 
various home industries, and above all 
for the farmers, who have admittedly 
been hit hard in various ways. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter recently 
received by an American miller from a 
well-known British flour importer illus- 
trates the present situation: 

“There is no doubt that the British 
millers are moving heaven and earth to 
get the ten per cent of imported flour 
shut out in order that they may form a 
milling trust which would dominate, not 
only the flour business, but the bread 
business in this country. They made so 
much money during the war that they 
can finance a political agitation liberally, 
especially when the possible prize is so 
great. Their case can be riddled at all 
points, and in every direction, but they 
never come out into the open. It is 
never the millers who publicly raise the 
claim for the exclusion of imported flour. 
The case is always put forward through 
the guileless farmers. 

“You, in America, have no standing in 
the matter. You have the same protec- 
tive system in America that those peo- 
ple would like to introduce here, and as 
protection and corruption are twin 
brothers here as well as in America, 
there is nothing we can tell you about 
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it that you do not know equally well. 
America, however, cannot, with any pro- 
priety, complain; a tariff-ridden country 
cannot, in a matter of this kind, find 
fault with a country which is merely ex- 
perimenting in tariffs. 

“We, here, shall know all about it as 
soon as the comic opera government in 
Dublin gets its beautiful tariff scheme 
into operation, and compels the rest of 
the world to talk in the barbarous gib- 
berish which it calls a language.” 

England is still a long way from tariff 
protection, and the present government 
is probably too insecure to take any de- 
cisive step which it can avoid. If, how- 
ever, the British miller is finally success- 
ful in invoking legislative aid, the Amer- 
ican flour exporter can remember only 
that he taught his colleague oversea what 
arguments to use. 

The World War has completely re- 
versed the economic relations between 
America and Europe. The transfer of 
buying power across the Atlantic has 
put the manufacturers of Europe in a 
position which was familiar to America 
two decades ago, and there can be no 
great surprise if the result is tariff legis- 
lation sharply discriminating against 
American products. 


THE WHEAT BELT 

A clipping from a Pacific Coast news- 
paper, forwarded to The Northwestern 
Miller by the Portland Flour Mills Com- 
pany, presents a novel suggestion as to 
the real source of the farmers’ financial 
troubles, and provides a simple and effi- 
cacious cure for them through the cus- 
tomary instrumentality of an act of 
Congress. A couple of paragraphs from 
this profound bit of popular economics, 
set forth in approved back-page style, 
will serve to convey the idea. 

“The wheat belt is worrying. They 
say that if everybody don’t start eat- 
ing an extra slice of bread, the breaks 
are going to be tough for the farmers. 
Right here I’d like to tip ’em off that if 
they’ve got any plans along that line, 
they better take the matter up with the 
fashion magazines and not the families. 

“The wheat belt has shrunk to fit the 
lady’s waist line. Happy was the har- 
vest when the buxom beauties grabbed 
off a stack of cakes for breakfast, and 
the sandwiches served at tea were thick 
and toothsome. Now the hostess just 
passes the cigarettes and a cup of black 
Java to keep her guests from passing 
out of the picture but not the pose. If 
the farmers are suffering from the pop- 
ular famine fashions have decreed, it 
might be a good idea for the Senate to 
pass a dressmaker’s bill in Washington 
demanding curves to curb disaster.” 

There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
How many hundred thousand women in 
the United States are spasmodically di- 
eting for the single purpose of keeping 
or growing thin? Whatever the total 
number may be, it is safe to say that 
the first article in the dietary creed of 
these martyrs to appearances is the 
elimination of bread, and of wheat prod- 
ucts in all forms. It is not that they 
eat less bread than they used to; they 
eat no bread at all. A million women, 
each denying herself eight ounces of 
wheat products a day, means a lessened 
consumption amounting to over a hun- 
dred and eighty-two millions pounds a 
year, or, translated back through bread 
and flour into terms of grain, more than 
three million bushels of wheat. 

Here, in this random suggestion of a 
newspaper feature writer, is a chance for 
the mysterious beings who dictate fash- 


ions to solve the whole problem. The 
story itself provides the ever-necessary 
slogan. “It’s a wonder,” the writer says, 
“that the milkmen, pastry cooks and po- 
tato planters don’t join in with the wheat 
wahooers and make it a quartet singing 
‘Sweet Add-a-line’ to your figure by eat- 
ing more of our products.” 

Other battlecries could be suggested in 
abundance. “Fat is the farmer’s friend” 
would delicately invite attention to the 
serious economic aspects of the problem. 
“Pounds and plenty” would do for either 
political party in the next campaign. 
“Figures cannot lie, but they can steal” 
has the advantage of restating a famil- 
iar truth with a new application. 

The idea has endlessly ramified pos- 
sibilities. Suppose, for example, that 
Congress, in its infinite wisdom, imposes 
a graduated tax to correct the existing 
evil and swell the national revenues along 
with the tonnage of the population. The 
two hundred pounders get off free; per- 
haps they even receive a bonus, There 
is a small tax on certified net weights 
over a hundred and fifty pounds; from 
that point downward, following the loga- 
rithmic progressions of the income tax, 
the rate increases rapidly. A weight 
of a hundred and ten would mean prac- 
tical confiscation of all property. Thin- 
ness would become the distinguishing 
mark of great wealth; consumption of 
the more nourishing foods would increase 
by leaps and bounds; the textile indus- 
tries would flourish through the vastly 
greater demand for their products, and 
the government would acquire enough 
money to pay the soldier bonus. 

Incidentally, the movement would be 
the best possible advertisement for bread 
and other wheat products. People grow 
thin through undernourishment; in order 
to be undernourished they stop eating 
bread. Reversing the argument, the best 
way to secure adequate nourishment is 
obviously to increase the consumption of 
wheat products. The western newspaper 
writer has evidently hit upon a great 
truth; the way to achieve national pros- 
perity is through an expansion of the 
wheat belt. 


OPENING FOR A GYPSY 


MILLER 

Cheerfully waiving any charge, which 
at its established rate for “special no- 
tices’ would amount to approximately 
forty dollars, The Northwestern Miller 
here prints for the entertainment of its 
readers an advertisement which recently 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat: 


AN 


Representative Wanted to Travel With 
Truck and Machine 


We need a number of representatives 
and can allot exclusive and valuable ter- 
ritory—for sale of an entirely new corn, 
feed and cereal mill. 

We are the largest builders of flour 
mills in the world. In 12 years our 
self-contained “Midget” Marvel, one-man 
flour mill has revolutionized community 
flour milling. These mills are sold by 
our special representatives. Now our 
engineers have designed and we have 
applied for patents on the first and only 
self-contained corn, feed and cereal mill 
—the Marvel Combination Cereal Mill. 

The interest in and demand for this 
new and wonderful mill, where it has 
been shown, is so gratifying that in or- 
der to move quickly, we have decided 
to at once greatly enlarge our selling 
organization, and. shall need a repre- 
sentative in every populous county in the 
corn and grain growing states. 

The Marvel Combination Cereal Mill, 
the only thing of the kind in the world, is 
a most remarkable selling proposition be- 
cause, with only a snail outlay, it gives 
the owner an immediate income of from 
$250 to $500 per month, right in his 
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home community, grinding corn meal, 
whole wheat flour, cracked corn, chicken, 
hog and cattle feed and the various spe- 
cial lines of delicious cereals for which 
we have beautiful copyrighted brands 
that we allow each of our customers to 
use as his own—it’s just like selling a 
man a machine to make Gold Medal 
Flour, Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, Cream 
of Wheat or any of the other well known 
food products that are always in de- 
mand, There is a ready and steady sale 
in every community at good profits for 
the products of this mill—the owner 
steps right into a ready made business. 

Our representatives are sent out 
equipped with a motor truck on which 
we install one of these Marvel Combina- 
tion Cereal Mills; the engine of the truck 
furnishing power to operate the mill. 
The mill is so simple that it can be run 
by a boy from our plain book of in- 
structions. Our representative drives 
right up to the prospect’s door and there 
makes a demonstration of the mill’s 
grinding possibilities. As our representa- 
tive demonstrates on the prospect’s grain 
he charges so much a bushel for the 
grinding, or takes out a fair toll, so he 
is getting paid for demonstrating the 
mill to his prospective buyer. A dem- 
onstration is easily and quickly made 
with a production of the highest class 
products. The demonstration is the most 
convincing thing imaginable, and any 
prospect who is looking for a good busi- 
ness is easily sold on what you can show 
him in a few minutes. This is the most 
unique selling proposition ever made, 
and it is one on which an energetic rep- 
resentative can clean up big profits. 

Our representatives must be men of 
the highest standing and we must have 
references as such, We refer you to 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or any of our 
thousands of flour mills throughout the 
country. Each one of our representa- 
tives purchases his own truck and mill 
as a demonstrator. These are equipped 
by us at cost and do not exceed $1,500. 
Then we give you license to a special 
territory, to be agreed upon, which is 
yours, and from which you get full com- 
missions on all mills ak therein, whether 
sold by you outright or sold by us 
through the mail. 

This is an opportunity of a lifetime. 
If you have $1,500 and want it to grow 
quickly, get into this business as a travel- 
ing miller salesman. You can make it 
pay better than a Ford agency. Then, 
at any time you want to-stop traveling 
and establish yourself permanently as a 
miller, all you have to do is to take the 
Marvel Combination Cereal Mill off your 
truck and go to work in any locality, 
building up a business that might well 
be the envy of any man. 

Get for yourself at once some of this 
good territory for the sale of the Marvel 
Combination Cereal Mill. You take no 
chance on the money invested in your 
traveling milling outfit. 

Any man of intelligence can operate 
this mill and make the highest class 
products, any man can make big money 
with this easy selling erenennes and an 
exclusive territory as his own. 

Write at once for our commission 
agreement and full particulars of this 
wonderful mill, samples of its products 
and pictures of the motor truck all 
equipped for the road, provided you are 
the man. Please do not write us unless 
you can fulfill the requirements above— 
we are too busy to give any but bona 
fide representatives, who come up to all 
of our requirements, any attention. 

If you are not the man, then some 
friend who is, will ever thank you for 
showing him this ad—it will not appear 
again, so he may not see it. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., 
2448-2454 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 


To attempt added comment on this 
would be but vain painting of the lovely 
lily. It is perhaps permissible to sug- 
gest that by the mere addition of a 
hive of bees and a pair of nanny goats 
to his flivver caravan, the “travelling 
miller” would have a real outfit, and be 
in a position not only to supply bread, 
but to make his pathway flow with milk 
and honey. The Northwestern Miller 
commends this thought for considera- 
tion by the leaders of the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. 
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: REVIEW OFT THE Week | 


Continued Sa tomy in the wheat mar- 
ket has resulted in a general reduction 
of flour prices, and, as usual on a fall- 
ing market, buyers have shown very lit- 





tle interest. Business has been reported 
as extraordinarily dull from almost every 
magket, and such orders as have been 
placed have for the most part presum- 
ably been at material concessions from 
the open quotations. 

Flour prices are now almost exactly 
where they were six months ago, while 
feed prices are materially higher than 
they were then, although signs of the 
annual summer decline are already ap- 
parent. The course of flour prices of 
lute has been such as to make it very 
difficult for jobbers and dealers to com- 
pete with the mills; if the millers are 
finding trade dull, the jobbers seem to 
be having an even worse time of it. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the foliowing table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Map BB ....cce0% $7.15 $6.50 . 
AiO BD, cesecess 7.26 6.60 6.55 
i GARE eee 7.40 6.65 6.70 
AQUEE BD secvsces 7.15 6.55 6.55 
B.aPOR 2 .c.ccce 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Fah 2 sicctscsss 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jalis, <cetecve 7.385 6.60 6.70 
POG R secscvces 7.15 6.50 6.45 
NOW, FB ccccceses 7.35 6.70 6.40 
COB. B ccvcseves 7.05 6.35 5.90 
a Grrr 7.00 6.15 5.65 
UB. DB ccvcceves 8.00 6.45 5.90 
FD veccccece 8.05 7.05 6.35 
JUMO 1 wrcccrcce 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
ate average for quotations on first 
ears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$5.50 $5.25 $5.30 
5.60 5.35 5.40 
5.70 5.45 5.55 
5.55 5.25 5.40 
5.60 5.20 5.40 
5.50 5.20 5.20 
5.75 5.30 5.30 
5.65 5.20 5.15 
5.55 5.35 6.26 
5.25 4.90 4.76 
5.30 4.70 4.40 
5.75 4.90 4.65 
6.05 5.50 5.05 
6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920*%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
May 6-12 ........ 50 56 46 
April 29-May 5.. 45 58 46% 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 15 
was $33.85 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


BRE DB ccvcveiee $834.70 . Cet. 2... cece $24.70 
ADTE 1 owccces $4.16 Gept.1 ........ 21.00 
March 1 ...... $4.75 Aug. 1........ 20.40 
Day B ov accees Dee GE © osccgee cs 20.35 
TOM. B ccccccee $1.16 Junel......., 24.75 
Dene Gee © 28.96 May l1 ........ 29.00 
Nov. 2. .ccccecs 40 May 14, °1920*. 59.80 


FASRARSOABBEEEL 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 16.) 

NasHvitte.—Flour trade continued 
dull at opening of week, with prices un- 
changed, Millfeed quiet and tone easy. 

Puitapetpnia.—Flour sold __ slowly, 
with ample offerings at former rates. 
Millfeed in small supply and steady, but 
quiet. 

Burrato.—Flour demand shows im- 
provement, with prices tending toward 
increasing firmness. Feed demand con- 
tinues strong. Cottonseed prices de- 
clined 40@50c ton today, but other prices 
unchanged at the close. 

Prrrssurcu.—F lour market steady, with 
fair demand. As consumers are inclined 
to the belief that prices are tending to 
lower levels, not much business is looked 
for until the new crop starts moving. 
Millfeed active; demand good. 

Mu,wavuxkee.—Flour trade remains un- 
interesting. Prices unchanged and large- 
ly nominal, Rye flour dull, prices nomi- 
nally firm to 10c bbl higher. Millfeed 
demand moderate for middlings. Bran 
less active, and 50c ton lower. 

Cotumsus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. Bakers and jobbers staying out 
of the market, and will not buy except 
on good breaks, and then only in small 
quantities. Feed in good demand for 
immediate shipment, prices easier, 

New Yorx.—Market here still dull, 
though mills are inclined to take a some- 
what firmer stand regarding prices, 
which is encouraging. Large stocks still 
on spot offered at prices much below 
mill quotations. Export business quiet. 

Bartimore.—F lour steady, with a little 
more looking around, Stocks not near 
so large as generally reported. Bears 
in wheat are not so gay as they were. 
Farmers sharpening their knives, pre- 
paratory to carving up the short ielieee. 
Feed easier in instances, but generally 
quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—Dull markets in both 
flour and millfeed so far this week. 
Flour quotations unchanged. Shipping 
directions active enough to keep mills 
running on unchanged basis. Millfeed 
prices about the same as at the close of 
last week. Supplies fairly liberal, and 
demand moderate. 

Sr. Lovis—Flour market very dull. 
Practically no new business being done 
beyond a small domestic trade to regu- 
lar customers of mills. Car lot sales of 
either flour or feed seldom heard of. 
The bulk of the mills’ output still bein 
absorbed by mixed car sales. Millfee 
market generally dull. 

Boston.—A dull market for all grades 
of flour prevails, with no open change in 
quotations but considerable pressure to 
sell by spring and hard winter wheat 
millers. Soft winter flours fairly steady. 
Rye flour dull and lower. Millfeed firmly 





held for wheat feeds in transit, but de- 
mand quiet for prompt shipment, 

Cuicaco.—The week starts off with 
only moderate business in flour. Some 
car lot buying by bakers and some by 
jobbers, but business is not so active as 
last week, Spring wheat flour prices are 
about unchanged, with some southwest- 
ern mills advancing prices 10c bbl. Not 
much change in feed; very little demand, 
with trade only buying for immediate 
needs, 





FLOUR FOR GERMAN RELIEF 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A sale of 1,000 tons 
of straight flour was made this week by 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, to the Central Committee for Relief 
in Germany, an organization that has 
been raising funds in Kansas City and 
other points for several weeks. The 
flour is to be shipped at once, Delivery 
will be made at Hamburg, where the 
flour will be distributed to Germany and 
Austria. The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
contributed 300 bbls to the campaign. 
Substantial contributions were also made 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co, and the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 

R, E. Srerurne. 





DEATH OF W. E. HUMPHREY 

Oxitanoma Crry, Oxta., May 12.— 
(Special Telegram)—W. E. Humphrey, 
president of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., died May 10, at his home in Livonia, 
N. Y. He and his brother, the late E. D. 
Humphrey, were founders of the busi- 
ness. The deceased was the father of 
E. R. Humphrey, assistant general man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., who with his wife attended the 
funeral. Karl E. Humphrey, general 
manager of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Myron Humphrey, general man- 
ager of the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
were his nephews. He was about 70 years 

d. 


ol 
W. F, Kerr. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to April 28, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, —- 


April 22-28 ........0. 2,050 1,821 1,984 
July 1-April 28....... 111,087 106,200 90,300 
Flour, July 1-April 

28, bbils— 
TOEPOTtO ceccccccceces 13,030 13,654 13,266 
eee ERE 550 600 1,360 
Wheat, July 1-April 

28, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .675,000 710,000. 660,000 
MEEMOFtS co cccccccscccs 137,453 184,773 240,837 
EMADOFH ccccesccccces 15,400 11,550 48,638 
Ground by mills...... 502,600 478,900 405,600 
Wheat stocks, April 

28, bus— 
At terminals ......... 47,057 34,541 15,479 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 51,462 67,575 122,722 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 12, 
1928, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
e« 1922-23 1921- 22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ...12, 4 10,623 163 703 
St. Paul ....0.- 81 337 owe ese 
Duluth-Superior oa8 585 o os vée 
Outside mills... 8,263 6,038 2 17 


(ASoSER ORE eRe ee DEEELOEE EE 


(THE Weexs Fiour Ourpur} 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two. weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





May 13 May 14 
May12 May5 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...238,555 232,985 248,415 232,095 

















BE, Pawel wcsccee 12,590 11,845 8,915 12,470 
Duluth-Superior. 21,665 17,525 17,650 20,700 
Milwaukee .... 6,700 5,400 4,500 7,690 

TOtals ssccccs 279,510 267,755 279,480 272 
Outside mills*..141,420 ...... 174,810 

Ag’ate spring.420,930 ...... 454,290 ...... 
OR. SOU cccvcc 30,200 33,600 29,600 24,100 
St. Louist ..... 33,400 39,400 "850 27,800 
PEE, 6-5-4000 m0 100,800 82,625 180 84,900 
Rochester ..... 7,600 6,500 8,300 7,400 
Chicago ....... 18,000 20,000 25,000 18.750 
Kansas City.... 90,780 101,740 92,900 64,800 
Kansas Cityt...279,545 287,995 262,320 186,475 
Omaha «20.000. 13,080 12,445 5,185 11,065 
Salina, Kan.... 23,140 24,770 28,835 19,165 
Toledo ........ 26,100 24,100 19,000 16,800 
Toledof ....... 57,360 71,380 55,265 56,100 
Indianapolis ... 10,235 9,310 8,095 3,330 
Nashville** .... 95,105 102,570 100,630 70,310 
oo ae) ee ee 16,785 17,440 
Beattio .....+0. 25,255 28,240 26,280 14,190 
Tacoma ....c0e 13,830 17,595 16,655 30,925 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 13 May 14 





Mayi12 May5 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 42 41 46 42 
Ae 53 50 38 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 47 48 56 
Outside mills*..... 46 42 41 37 
Av. spring...... 50 45 44 41 
Milwaukee ....... 42 34 28 32 
WE, BOD ccvcscss 60 67 59 48 
eee 43 51 36 36 
SEE 9.6 00.000%6% 60 49 78 51 
Rochester ........ 41 35 45 40 
| ES ear 45 50 63 63 
Kansas City ...... 67 73 81 57 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 55 54 42 
OMRBBR csccccsccs 56 53 80 46 
Salina, Kan, ...... 49 53 63 42 
WOUND gecterecas 54 50 40 35 
DOlOGOY «cccssccce 46 46 38 35 
Indianapolis ...... 45 41 36 15 
Nashville** ...... 49 51 60 32 
Portland, Ore. .... .. <- 28 36 
WOGRERO cigs cescess 48 53 50 27 
TACOMR .c.ccecee. 24 31 29 54 
WOOO 0 css vacces 49 49 52 41 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





BOARD OF TRADE INSPECTORSHIP 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade has re- 
ceived from the flour committee, of which 
Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., is chairman, a rec- 
ommendation to appoint Frank C. Sick- 
inger official Board of Trade flour in- 
spector to succeed the late John T. Can- 
vin, whose death occurred on May 4. 
This matter will be taken up at the next 


meeting of the board of directors, which 


will be held on May 15. 

Mr. Sickinger has been connected with 
the inspection department for the past 
35 years. He is well qualified to fill 
the position, and has the confidence of all 
members of the flour trade. He should 
prove a worthy successor to Mr. Canvin, 
who made such an enviable record as 
chief flour inspector. S. O. ‘Werner. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller, as of Tuesday, 


< 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ......-..ccee eee eeeeeeene 
Spring standard patent .......-.seeeeeeeees e 
Spring first clear ...-..eececerreeeeteeeee ee 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ... 
Hard winter first clear .. 


Soft winter short patent.. 
Soft winter straight...... 











Soft winter first clear...........ee+eeeees : 
Rye flour, white ..... 
Rye flour, standard.. 
FEED— 

MET UES bU OA gy.e's cen ccs Vee ccesceccesin . 
FE UMOGE WEAR occ e icv ssccscsoucesoess 
BOOED BOOM 00a cov caw rcescccceegese ede 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray mee oa'ee 608009 bas 

ROR GOR . ows cbivcccvvces dee gvseses Ce cccecee 

Family patent 
Seattle ......... $7.30@7.50 (49's) 


San Francisco... ....@7.90 





*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prtece basis t. em Ohio River peinte for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





Philade Iphia 


May 15. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Sr. Louis New York Baltimore Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.85 $6.70@ 7.50 $.....@.... $6.55@ 6.95 $7.00@ 7.50 $6.85@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.90@ 8.15 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.7 
6.10@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.25 a 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.00 re eee 
5.00@ 5.55 5.40@ 5.75 ae Poe 4.90@ 5.20 5.65@ 6.10 sou @coccs 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.30 6 06s oR o cece vtne 6 Qacscs 
5.75@ 6.40 @ 6.30@ 6.60 5.85@ 6.35 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.50 6.60@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.75 
4.90@ 5.30 0 000 Dc cccs 5.40@ 5.80 5.10@ 5.35 6.00@ 6.40 5.85@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.50 ates oO ose 6.25@ 6.60 ere, Pere 
4.50@ 4.90 € 900s Bivoce's 4.70@ 5.00 4.35@ 4.85 5.00@ 5.50 pore Pere vovne@® ocsse ee 00 oe oc cove ad 06h 
5.80@ 6.25 oo Bevces --@. 6.10@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 tt Qs cca 6.60@ 7.75 6.40@ 6.70 7.65@ 8.05 
5.40@ 5.80 vedere sw Qs 5.45@ 5.75 *5.35@ 5.60 *5.90@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.55 
4.70@ 5.15 oo @ veces — 4.35@ 4.85 oe oBewcce 000  @ «cede 6.25@ 6.50 2 0dsie Me coes --@ 5.25 
3.80@ 4.40 4.05@ 4.10 oe Buss -@.. 4.75@ 5.10 sauv@.. 4.75@ 5.15 oe oD coe --@. 
3.60@ 4.10 8.95@ 4.00 ~ ee er @.. ‘ 4.10@ 4.45 -@.. 9 06 (ow eee, Pr --@. 
29.50 @31.00 @ 28.00 er, 2are Tr OT a Fe 35.00@36.00 38.00@38.50 37. me thy 25 33.560@34.50 -@.. 
29.25 @31.00 ccc OP evces 26.00 @ 26.50 29.00@30. 00 --@.. ose De veee Cece OD c coce 7.50 oocce De cocs ore, Sere 
30.00 @31.50 oxo MP ec cece eoee se QDoeoee sites 50 --@.. 36.50@37.00 38.50@ 39.00 37. tbO38. 00 err. eee 30.00 @ 32.00 
31.50 @32.50 «eee +@29.00 27.00@28.00 TTT wt Fr 36.00@37.00  388.00@38.50 37.00@387.25 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
33.50 @34.65 + «es» @81.50 + see» @29.00 ia.viaais 00 ee 38.00@39.00 40.50@41.00 40.50@41.00 37.00 @38.00 -@. . 
35.65 @37.00 a 50@34.00 oc cve Mc csece er F --@.. 40.00@42.00 42.50@ 43.00 «es» @41.00 38.00 @39.00 oDitave 

Str: Cut-off "eae stanton patent Dakota standard patent Montana sieuieré pebewit. 

“ wor 00 (49's) ses por i, 15 (49's) 6.60@7.10 7.20 @7.60 6.40@7.15 
-@. a Perry 6.40@6.95 7.75 @8.05 6.95 @7.40 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Brighter Export Trade From Victoria—Im- 
ports Show Big Increase—Heavy Losses 
Through Strikes 


Mexsourne, Victorta, March 27.—The 
renewal of inquiry from abroad for Vic- 
torian flour has afforded much satisfac- 
tion to the millers in this state, notwith- 
standing the fact that business is pos- 
sible only at low prices. Great Britain 
has been practically out of the market for 
some time on account of the high prices 
for wheat ruling here. 

It is stated that extensive business is 
being done with eastern Mediterranean 
ports, especially Egypt. The local trade 
in wheat has been almost at a standstill 
lately, so far as the open market is con- 
cerned, as the holders are confident that 
higher prices will rule in the near future. 





THE FREIGHT MARKET 


The announcement that a steamer had 
been chartered in New South Wales to 
carry wheat at 33s 9d per ton to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom or the Continent caused con- 
siderable surprise. Steamship owners 
promptly pointed out that this did not 
represent the market, as offers had been 
made in other directions at 37s 6d. The 
quantity of wheat shipped oversea lately 
has been so limited that charterers, it is 
stated, have been able to divert to South 
Africa a cargo which had been intended 
for the United Kingdom. 


NEW ZEALAND WHEAT EMBARGO 


Considerable criticism has been leveled 
against the New Zealand government on 
account of its decision to maintain the 
embargo on the importation of wheat and 
flour to the dominion. Replying to the 
objections raised, the minister for agri- 
culture has pointed out that the | pense 
for this season’s wheat are fair and rea- 
sonable, averaging 7d per bu less than 
those of last year. 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS INCREASING 


An analysis of the latest trade returns 
reveals that the value of the common- 
wealth’s imports for January showed an 
increase of £1,142,394 over the figures for 
December, and an advance of £2,948,493 
compared with January of last year. Ex- 
ports, on the other hand, were rather less 
in value than those of January, 1922, but 
£3,000,000 less than for December last. 
The following table shows the values of 
imports and exports for January and the 
first seven months of the current financial 
year, compared with those for the preced- 
ing.one, in pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
January, 1922......... 8,654,145 10,485,250 
January, 1923......... 11,602,638 10,108,950 
July-January, 1921-22. 53,040,190 68,453,091 
July-January, 1922-23. 77,248,406 68,138,537 


Taking the exports, wheat in 1921-22 
forwarded oversea was worth £14,997,475, 
whereas in the current term the figures 
were only £3,222,405. Flour also declined 
substantially. 


UNAIDED VOLUNTARY POOL WANTED 


Leading men in the Victorian wheat 
pooling scheme realize that the time has 
arrived when the farmers should them- 
selves finance their own operations with- 
out any guaranty from the state govern- 
ments. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
about 300 growers held in Melbourne last 
week it was decided to take steps to in- 
augurate and operate a voluntary pool on 
those lines. It was stated that capital 
aggregating £200,000 would be required, 
and that the governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank had promised to help. 

It is proposed that the farmers shall 
take up shares at £1 each, with a mini- 
. mum of 10 and a maximum of 200, and 
that money owing from former govern- 
ment pools shall be transferred to the new 
concern. Because of the fact that many 
of the richest farmers prefer to deal with 
the old-established merchants, it is more 
than likely that considerable trouble will 
be ~ ‘nee in finding the necessary 
capital. 


HEAVY LOSSES THROUGH STRIKES 


In the matter of industrial disputes 
Australia, probably, is not much worse 
than other countries. The troubles here, 
however, are sufficiently numerous and se- 
rious to cause much anxiety and. heavy 
losses, both to shareholders in the con- 
cerns affected, and to the employees. A 
return issued by the federal statistician 
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shows that during the quarter ended Dec. 
$31 industrial disputes were responsible 
for a loss of £293,693 in wages and 340,- 
261 working days. The disputes num- 
bered 121, and they involved 34,728 per- 
sons. Mainly owing to troubles at the 
coal mines, New South Wales had 97 dis- 
putes. 
THE EASTERN TRADE 

It is by no means pleasing to Aus- 
tralian traders to witness the determined 
efforts which are being made by American 
and Canadian competitors to exploit the 
Chinese and other eastern markets. The 
primary difficulty which confronts the 
Australian exporters may be summed up 
in high freights and lack of direct ‘serv- 
ices by steamers equipped with refrig- 
erated space. Another drawback is that 
the American and Canadian manufactur- 
ers pack and present their goods in a 
much more attractive manner than do 
the Australians. 

All of these points are being given 
widespread publicity through Australia, 
and it is earnestly hoped that substantial 


improvements in all respects will be soon’ 


brought about. Every Australian visitor 
to the East, on his return to the common- 
wealth, vigorously stresses the need for 
the manufacturers and the governments 
of this country to display more enterprise 
and thoroughness. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 





CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE CUT 

Toronto, Ont.-—Eastern Canadian mill- 
ers have a gleam of hope for improve- 
ment in their business as the result of a 
reduction in freight rates on flour ground 
in transit to the Atlantic seaboard. For 
some time the eastern miller has been 
subject to a discriminatory differential in 
the rate on western spring wheat ground 
in transit by eastern mills of something 
over 5c bu. 

This is the only part of the American 
continent where such an arbitrary rate 
was in effect, and of course the influence 
on the milling industry of the province 
was extremely bad. Repeated efforts 
were made to get the Board of Railway 
Commissioners to correct this injustice, 
but such petitions were always refused, 
despite the logic of the argument. An 
appeal was made to the federal govern- 
ment, but the ministers concerned took 
refuge behind the convenient excuse that 
they did not care to interfere with a deci- 
sion of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

Then the millers concerned carried their 
case to Sir Henry Thornton, the new head 
of the Canadian National Railways, with 
the result that a reduction of 2%%c per 
cwt has now been put into effect. This is 
something, and mills are duly grateful 
for the concession, but of course the agi- 
tation for complete equality with western 
Canadian and United States milling-in- 
transit rates will continue until all dis- 
crimination against eastern Canadian 
mills is eliminated from railway tariffs. 

A. H. Battey. 





ENGLISH FARM STRIKE ENDED 
Lonpon, Eno., May 7.—A full agree- 
ment has at last been reaehed between 
the Norfolk farmers and their workers, 
after a conflict lasting over six weeks. 
Both sides have had to make concessions, 
but the prospects now seem good of their 
working together in harmony. The fear 
that the strike might spread to other 
counties of England was not realized, 
although there is a good deal of discon- 
tent in certain localities among the agri- 
cultural workers. It is hoped, however, 
that the basis of agreement in the Norfolk 
dispute may be applied in disaffected dis- 

tricts and further trouble be averted. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CLUB ADOPTS “EAT MORE WHEAT” 
Totepvo, Onro.—At a dinner of the 
Flour Club of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, at the Cleveland Athletic 
Club, May 11, it was voted to adopt the 
slogan “Eat More Wheat,” and give all 
the support possible to the campaign 
back of this movement. Guy A. Thomas, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, H.-F. Blanchard, the Fleischmann 
Co., and L. C. Chase, Grafton (Ohio) 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co., were 
the principal speakers. 
r. Blanchard gave a review of the ad- 
vertising done by the Fleischmann Co., 
beginning back in 1912 with the John 






Dough campaign, and extending down to 
the present time with ever increasing 
force and efficiency. He said that his 
company is planning to spend $2,000,000 
on the present campaign. Every miller 
knows that the work which has been done 
by the Fleischmann Co. has prepared the 
way for what the millers are now at- 
tempting to do for themselves. 

Mr. Thomas gave in some detail the 
plans covering the present “Eat More 
Wheat” movement, and indicated the 
support which had been promised or 
might be expected from collateral inter- 
ests. Mr. Chase reported on a discussion 
of this subject at a recent meeting of 
Ohio millers at Columbus, and said that 
the governor of Ohio was sympathetic 
and had promised to issue a proclama- 
tion. 

J. E. Babbitt, president of the club, act- 
ed as toastmaster. Another guest pres- 
ent was Harlow S. Lewis, manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., who hap- 
pened to be in the city. There was an in- 
formal discussion by the members pres- 
ent, and the meeting was successful and 
interesting. A resolution was passed 
pledging the support of the club and 
suggesting the issuance of a proclama- 
tion by the governor of the state. 

W. H. Wieern. 





NINE CONTRACT MARKETS 


Exchanges Designated by Department of 
Agriculture for Future Grain Trading 
—Law Misunderstood 


Under the grain futures act, nine grain 
exchanges, after revising their bylaws to 
conform with its provisions, have been 
designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as contract markets to continue 
trading in grain futures. In October, im- 
mediately after the passage of the act, 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, the 
grain division of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Open 
Board of Chicago applied for designa- 
tion as contract markets, and were so 
designated by the secretary. 

Later the constitutionality of the act 
was tested in the courts, and no more 
applications were made until the act was 
upheld by the. United States Supreme 
Court on April 16, 1923. Since that date 
the following exchanges have been desig- 
nated as contract markets: Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago Board of 
Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Du- 
luth Board of Trade, and the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. The list of desig- 
nated exchanges includes the principal 
grain markets on which there has been 
trading in futures. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange, one of 
the oldest grain exchanges, decided not 
to make application for designation for 
trading in grain futures. It is the largest 
market for timothy seed and clover seed, 
which do not come under the meaning of 
the act, and the exchange will continue 
to deal in futures of these commodities. 
Other grain markets in various cities deal 
in cash grain for which no designation 
is required. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
found a quite general misunderstanding 
of the scope and purpose of the grain 
futures act. Many persons seem to think 
it will stop speculation in grain by all 
persons outside the grain trade; in other 
words, the general public. 

“The truthis that the act places no check 
on any individual in buying, or selling 
short, for ordinary speculation,” accord- 
ing to a Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin. “One of the chief purposes of the 
act is to curb manipulation and opera- 
tions of big professional speculators who 
may by their trading improperly influence 
prices. It also makes it possible for the 
government to demand that the designat- 
ed exchanges take precautions to prevent 
their members from issuing false or mis- 
leading statements which might have a 
tendency to influence prices or trading. 
In short, the purpose of the act is not to 
interfere with normal and proper future 
trading, but to stop abuses.” 

The grain futures administration of 
the Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready established, in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, offices in charge of supervisors, 
who keep in close touch with transactions 
on those markets, 





May 16, 1923 
“PURE FLOUR” DISCUSSION 


London Importers and Factors Agree Upon 
Advisability of Advertising Superior 
Merits of Unbleached Flour 


Lonvon, Enc.—There has been a good 
deal of discussion among importers as 
to the advisability of advertising “Pure 
Flour.” As a result of this a meeting 
of the flour importers and the flour fac- 
tors’ committee was held on April 11, 
when the following resolution was unani- 
mously carried: 

“This meeting of importers and factors 
considers it advisable to advertise the 
superior merits, especially as to palata- 
bility, of bread made from flour that is 
not artificially bleached, and which is 
free from all chemical treatment.” 

When moving this resolution it was 
stated that there might be objections, 
as the millers would benefit; that only 
a portion of the importers up to the 
present had agreed to take part in the 
suggested campaign; and that, owing to 
the recommendations by the agricultural 
tribunal of economics, a proportion of 
offal should always accompany imported 
flour, and some of the members con- 
sidered it would be better to wait until 
the government intentions were known 
before taking any action. 

All this might a true, but as the ma- 
jority of the large wholesale bakers de- 
manded that the flour they used should 
be unbleached and unadulterated, every 
one must admit that a very large amount 
of flour was required by these firms, 
who in themselves formed an incentive 
to proceed with the proposed action. 

The English millers had gone on rec- 
ord to the effect that they were pre- 
pared to spend up to £100,000 upon a 
campaign among the public to get them 
to “eat more bread,” and therefore a 
real effort by the importers to induce 
the bakers to use unbleached and un- 
adulterated flour in their bakehouses 
would naturally be to the benefit of the 
trade. 

Many members complained bitterly of 
the inferior quality of the bread now 
supplied, resulting in a reduced con- 
sumption, but if good, pure flour only 
were used, the bread would also be im- 
proved, and the public would naturally 
eat more, without any advertisement ask- 
ing them to do so. 

The speakers were unanimous in stat- 
ing that they were strong believers in 
the association, and therefore wished if 
possible to have the association behind 
them, even if it gave them no financial 
assistance; but they felt so strongly that 
their proposed method was a sound one 
that, even without the backing of the 
association, they were going on with 
their programme. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 








MINNESOTA EXCHANGE INQUIRY 
Dututn, Minn.—A. G. Grant, assist- 
ant secretary of the railroad and ware- 
house commission, and Representative R. 
A. Wilkinson, of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, were in Duluth on May 9 in con- 
nection with the inquiry into methods and 
practices on grain exchanges directed by 
the last legislature. Mr. Wilkinson has 
been employed by the commission to take 
charge of the inquiry. 
F. G. Cartson. 





COMMUNIST RIOT IN VIENNA 

Lonpon, Enc., May 7—The unem- 
ployed of Vienna, under the leadership of 
Communist agitators, made a demonstra- 
tion in front of the parliament buildings 
a few days ago, which led to a riot. The 
demonstrators were 2,000 strong, and 
tried to get into the buildings in order to 
press the government for an increase in 
the unemployment subsidy. A deputation 
was eventually received by the chancellor, 
but meantime stone throwing was in- 
dulged in and several people were in- 


jured. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DEATH OF J. 8. LAWRENCE 


J.S. Lawrence, who had been connect- 
ed with the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for about 13 years, 
as branch manager and supervisor, died 
on April 23, after a few days’ illness, at 
Milwaukee. His home was in Hulburton, 
N. Y. He was widely known in the 
trade. Surviving him are his wife, his 


parents, two sisters and one brother. 
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FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 





Committee on Membership and Finance Calls on Milling Industry to Unite in 
Support of Its National Trade Organization 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The following an- 
nouncement to the milling industry has been 
prepared by the Membership and Finance 
Committee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, 

Twenty-one years ago a group of men 
representative of all the leading flour 
milling sections of the United States, 
recognizing the need for an efficient and 
genuinely national organization for the 
milling industry, organized the Millers’ 
National Federation. At its first meet- 
ing it adopted as its motto the words 
“Not for self, but for all,” and through 
21 years of active and increasingly use- 
ful life this has been its guiding prin- 
ciple, 

ts purpose has unfailingly been to 
represent the entire industry of the 
country, serving all the millers, small as 
well as large. Its present membership 
of 1,490 covers 33 states, representing 
a daily capacity in excess of 400,000 
hbls, 

What it has accomplished on behalf 
of the industry is a matter of history. 
\ brief summary of its achievements— 
vs, for example, in connection with tariff 
legislation, the maintenance of the flour 
(xport trade, the uniform sales contract, 
the package differentials schedules, feed 
laws and legislation in general, and the 
inany and complex problems of the mill- 
ing industry in relation to the World 

Var—will be found in a little pamphlet 
rhich the Federation is this week send- 
ng out to its members and to millers 
vhose names should, but do not, appear 
on its membership roll. The text of this 
pamphlet is published in this issue of 
‘he Northwestern Miller. 

The record of the past 21 years amply 
proves that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has been a paying investment to 
every miller who has joined it. It has 
saved him money in a dozen different 
ways; it has protected him against dis- 
criminatory legislation; it has safeguard- 
ed his interests and increased, directly 
or indirectly, the volume of his trade. 

How about the years to come? Shall 
the Federation go forward, increasing 
still further its usefulness to the milling 
industry as a whole, and to each indi- 
vidual member thereof, or shall it stand 
still? It is for the millers themselves 
to say. 

One thing is certain: never has there 
been greater need than now for such 
service as the Federation, and the Fed- 
eration only, can render. Federal and 
state legislation affecting the grain trade 
and the milling industry, the possibility 
of tariff revision, the efforts of the rail- 
roads to secure increased freight rates, 
the insecure status of the flour export 
trade, lack of uniformity in feeding- 
stuffs and package weights laws, the 
still wage | decimal weight measure, the 
question of arbitrary flour and feed 
standards,—these and many other mat- 
ters absolutely demand an efficient, and 
above all a completely representative, 
organization of the flour milling indus- 
try if the interests of the millers are 
to be adequately safeguarded. 

The Federation’s ability to serve the 
millers, collectively and individually, de- 
pends directly on the size of its mem- 
bership and on its income from dues. 
Every new member increases both its 
revenue and its representative character; 
every addition to the roll makes the in- 
vestment of each present member more 
valuable to himself. The Federation has 
already done much; in the years to come 
it can do far more, provided it has the 
support of a united industry. 

There are several hundred merchant 
millers in the United States who have 
never joined their national trade organi- 
zation. Each one of these millers is asked 
to read the pamphlet setting forth what 
the Millers’ National Federation has 
done and can do, and then to ask him- 
self: “Can I possibly make a better in- 
vestment for myself?” 

Still more, each present member is 
urged to consider what an increased en- 
rollment means to him. The miller who 
stays outside makes membership less 
valuable than it ought to be for all those 
who have united under the motto “Not 
for self, but for all.” It is to the in- 


terest of every member of the Federa- 


tion to constitute himself an active metm- 
bership committee of one, not only for 
the sake of the industry and the Fed- 
eration itself, but in order that his own 
dues may bring him the fullest possible 
return. 

To every merchant miller in the United 
States who is not enrolled in the Millers’ 
National Federation, the organization 
says: “We need you; you need us.” To 





the pamphlet gives the names of the Federa- 
tion officers, directors and committee chair- 
men, which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 18, 1923. 


ITS ORGANIZATION 


The Millers’ National Federation was 
organized in 1902, “for the purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the flour mills 
of the United States.” Never deviating 
from this purpose, and always adhering 
to its original motto, “Not for self but 
for all,” it has had an uninterrupted ca- 
reer of 21 years of service to the entire 
milling industry of the United States. 

Its chief object is to be genuinely rep- 
resentative of the American milling in- 
dustry as a whole, east and west, north 


H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Chairman Finance and Membership Committee, Millers’ National Federation 


every nrember it says: “Help your own 
organization to help you by bringing in 
new strength.” Only by making the Fed- 
eration truly representative of the great 
industry of which every miller is justly 
proud can it realize its full possibilities 
of service. 

If you are not a member, send your 
application at once to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. If you are a member, 
make it your immediate business to se- 
cure at least one addition to the roll call. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION. 
H. L. Beecuer, Chairman. 
Rareuw Denio. 
C. M. Harpensercu. 
H. S. Heim. 
CuHartes B, JENKINS. 


The Millers’ National Federation 
The following is the text of the pamphlet 
which is to be sent out this week by the 
Millers’ National Federation. In addition, 
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and south, the small mill as well as the 
large one. How well it has succeeded 
is indicated by the fact that at the an- 
nual meeting in April, 1923, the reports 
showed a membership of 1,490, distrib- 
uted over 33 states, and representing a 
potential milling capacity of 400,000 bbls 
per day. 

There are two classes of membership. 
Individual members are enrolled directly 
in the Federation; affiliated members are 
enrolled through their membership in lo- 
cal or state organizations of millers 
which are themselves affiliated with the 
Federation. Annual dues are graded 
according to the rated capacity of the 
mill, the basis being 10c per bbl on one 
day’s capacity. Thus for a 500-bbl ‘mill 
the annual cost of membership in the 
Federation is only $50. ; 

The general policies of the Federation 
are determined, so far as possible, by 
the members themselves at the annual 
meetings of directors, delegates and 
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members, held at Chicago in April, and 
the semiannual meetings in October. The 
policies suggested and approved at these 
meetings, and such interim matters as 
may call for prompt action between 
meetings, are carried out by the officers 
and the executive committee, the latter 
consisting of the officers and the chair- 
men of the 11 standing.committees. The 
board of directors of the Federation, 
elected by vote of the members, has a 
membership of 31. 

The scope of the Federation’s regular 
work is indicated by the titles of the 
eleven standing committees, as follows: 
Membership and Finance; Package Dif- 
ferentials; Export Trade; Arbitration; 
Insurance; Feedingstuffs; Crop Im- 
provement; Transportation; Grain 
Standardization and Inspection; Legisla- 
tion; Sales Contract. These committees 
are active at all times in behalf of the 
milling industry. In addition, the Fed- 
eration employs an export agent, resi- 
dent in New York City, who looks after 
all matters affecting the export flour 
trade; a firm of well-known Chicago at- 
torneys as official counsel; and also spe- 
cial commerce counsel for the assistance 
of the officers and the committee on 
transportation. 

The Federation maintains an office in 
Chicago at 108 South La Salle Street, 
with a permanent secretary-treasurer in 
charge. From this office frequent bulle- 
tins are sent out to all members, advis- 
ing them of the activities of the Federa- 
tion and of all matters of general im- 
portance to the industry. 

In addition to the regular annual and 
semiannual meetings, the Federation has 
held 14 mass conventions, each of which 
has been attended by many hundreds of 
millers and representatives of allied in- 
dustries. These conventions have been 
held at Detroit (1903 and 1908), Niagara 
Falls (1904 and 1911), Kansas City 
(1905, 1912 and 1922), Milwaukee (1906), 
St. Louis (1907), Chicago (1909 and 
1921), Minneapolis (1910), Old Point 
Comfort (1914) and Toledo (1915). 

The officers of the Federation are the 
president, two vice presidents, secretary- 
treasurer, export agent, official counsel. 
The executive committee includes the of- 
ficers and the chairmen of the standing 
committees. 


THE FEDERATION’S RECORD 


A complete history of the services 
which the Millers’ National Federation 
has rendered to the milling industry of 
the United States would fill a large vol- 
ume. The following brief summary is 
designated merely to indicate a few of 
the outstanding features of what has 
been accomplished. 

Tanirrs.—When the Underwood tariff 
act of 1913 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it carried a duty on wheat, 
whereas the products of wheat were ad- 
mitted practically free of duty. It was 
solely owing to the work of a special 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration that the measure was so amend- 
ed as to eliminate this gross injustice 
to the milling industry,-and to accord 
equal treatment to wheat and its prod- 
ucts. Again, in 1921, a Federation com- 
mittee laid before the Senate the argu- 
ments which resulted in raising the duty 
on imported flour and semolina from 
50c per 100 pounds, as provided in the 
House bill, to 78c. 

Export Trape.—The Federation has 
been the chief agency in maintaining an 
export outlet for America’s surplus flour 
production. Prior to the World War 
it had carried on a long fight for a fair 


‘adjustment of ocean freight rates as 


between wheat and flour. A Federation 
committee was largely responsible for 
the inclusion by Congress in the Lever 
act of 1919 of a provision requiring that 
special preference be given to the ex- 
portation of flour as against the raw 
material. In 1920, a special emergency 
committee f the. Federation secured 
from the United States Shipping Board 
a reduction of the differential in ocean 
rates on wheat and flour amounting to 
20c per 100 lbs. A special representa- 
tive of the Federation was responsible 
for the establishment in 1922 of the Phil- 
adelphia Tidewater Terminal for the use 
of exporting millers. The installation 
of efficient and economical flour handling 
machinery at various seaboard ports has 
been brought about through the Fed- 
eration’s efforts. 


(Continued on page 733.) 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Favorable Reports From Northwest—Seeding 
Operations in Western Canada Again 
Delayed by Rain and Snow 


Minwneapous, Minn.—Crop reports 
from mills scattered throughout the three 
northwestern states are uniformly favor- 
able. It is true that the season has been 
backward, but in spite of this the crop in 
spots has come forward very rapidly and 
is about as far advanced as a year ago. 
This is particularly true of southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota. In North 
Dakota, rains last week again interrupted 
field work, further delaying seeding, and 
making possible a decrease in acreage. 
To date, however, the outlook, on the 
whole, is promising. Early sown wheat 
is up, the stand is even and color good. 
Figures as to acreage vary materially. 
Some stations report that more wheat 
was sown than was expected earlier, while 
others say the backward season will surely 
cut down acreage anywhere from 5 to 25 
per cent under that of a year ago. 

Winnirec, Man.—Seeding operations 
in Manitoba and southern and central 
Saskatchewan have again been delayed 
by snow and rain. Good progress, how- 
ever, has been made in northern Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, according to re- 
ports issued by the departments of agri- 
culture, while soil and moisture condi- 
tions throughout the West are generally 
satisfactory. In Manitoba, 5 to 6 per 
cent of wheat seeding is reported accom- 
plished, with weather conditions becom- 
ing more favorable. In the Deloraine and 
Goodlands districts it is estimated that 
delayed seeding will result in approxi- 
mately 20 per cent decrease in wheat 
acreage, with corresponding increase in 
acreage sown to oats. In these places the 
late season is looked upon as something 
of a blessing, as it will discourage the 
activities of the Russian thistle, which 
has for years been a menace to crops in 
this and other sections. Twenty-five to 50 
per cent of wheat in northern Saskatche- 
wan is already sown and, although the 
season is late, grain in this province is as- 
sured of a good start when warm weath- 
er comes, as soil is well provided with 
moisture. Southern Alberta has about 50 
to 60 per cent of wheat sown, and 60 to 
75 per cent in other parts of the province. 
British Columbia has had an early spring 
this year, and weather has been dry and 
warm. Early grain is reported to be 
showing sturdy growth, and the splendid 
pasture now available is in many places 
relieving a difficult situation. 


Great Faris, Mont.—While it is be- 
lieved that winter wheat has come through 
in good condition, taking the state as a 
whole, recent growing conditions have 
not been propitious. There has been 
freezing on more than half the nights, ice 
a quarter of an inch thick forming in the 
streams, and the warmth of the day has 
not been sufficient to promote progress 
of the wheat plant. There is need of a 
soaking rain, the ground now being quite 
dry in most sections. Spring wheat seed- 
ing is well advanced. Some fields show 
nicely, having been seeded early. There 
will be a very large increase in corn acre- 
age. 

Ocpey, Uran.—Weather has been ex- 
cellent for farm work, and has improved 
the condition of winter wheat, according 
to weather bureau reports. Farmers have 
been able to increase their sowing of soft 
wheat. Dry farm districts report ex- 
cellent showings of grain this spring, good 
growth and ample moisture, with pros- 
pects of a better crop than a year ago. 


PortLanp, Orecon.— Winter wheat 
continues to do well in most sections; it is 
stooling in central counties and is in the 
boot in some of the warmer western lo- 
calities. Winter barley and rye are head- 
ing in western counties. Early sown 
spring grain is doing well, but rain is 
needed for that which was sown late. 
Planting of corn is general, and in the 
warmer districts it is coming up well. 


Seatrize, Wasn.—The conditions of 
both winter and spring wheat throughout 
the Pacific Northwest are of high promise. 
Even in the drier sections of Washington, 
which have had practically crop failures 
in recent years, the present condition of 
the growing grain could hardly be better. 
In various sections, normally sprin 
wheat territory, such as Douglas an 
Okanogan counties, Washington, the crop 
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is 85 to 90 per cent winter wheat this 
year. It is of vigorous growth, and has 
a stand of six to eight inches. G. S. Ray, 
Washington field agent, federal Depart- 
ment o — places the condi- 
tion of the Washington winter wheat crop 
on May 1 at 88 per cent normal, and fore- 
casts a production of 33,469,000 bus. He 
estimates that on May 1, 84 per cent of 
the spring wheat planting was completed. 

Sauina, Kansas.—Wheat in the Salina 
territory maintains a very fair condition, 
but close inspection of the fields indicates 
that the yield will be less than expected. 
The wheat from the old crop is about all 
moved from the farms, but there is a scat- 
tered holding of stored wheat in elevators. 
Corn planting has just started, and 
ground is in the very best condition. 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat is turning 
yellow in the Wellington, Sumner Coun- 
ty, district south of Wichita, the only 
place in Kansas, reports state. Two 
points, Harvard and Cullison, alone re- 
port unfavorable conditions, largely due 
to lack of moisture, with weather fore- 
casts predicting precipitation. Pratt and 
Fowler have experienced dry weather, and 
Fowler dispatches indicate that aban- 
donment there is now 85 per cent instead 
of 80. Wheat is sprouting in the west- 
ern third of the state, where abandon- 
ment three weeks ago was reported almost 
complete. The western part of Kansas 
has had an excess of moisture during the 
week, as it followed the first worth- 
while rainfall of nine months which came 
the week before. Winter wheat in west- 
ern Kansas is satisfactory, what remains 
of it, the abandonment being exceptional- 
ly large. 

Omana, Nes.—According to the May 
report on crop conditions in Nebraska 
issued by A. E, Anderson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, about 
25 per cent of the winter wheat acreage 
in this state will be abandoned, and the 
condition of the rest of the crop is 67 
per cent of normal, The report says: 
“Only 2,645,000 acres of winter wheat 
will be left for harvest out, of 3,527,000 
planted. The planted acreage was re- 
duced 15 per cent last autumn and the 
abandonment of 25 per cent leaves the 
smallest acreage for years, 1917 except- 
ed, The long continued drouth is re- 
sponsible, not only for much of the re- 
duction in Sisahel wneiae but for much 
of the abandonment as well. The con- 
dition of winter wheat is 67 per cent, 
compared with 82 last year and 88, the 
10-year average. The present forecast 
of production is 33,671,000 bus compared 
with 57,159,000 last year and the five- 
year average of 52,244,000, The bulk of 
the crop has thin stands and is late, but 
has improved since the rains, and with 
continued favorable weather may make 
a fair yield. Some of the southeastern 
counties and a few scattered and irregu- 
lar areas that were favored with rain 
last fall have good prospects. Spring 
sowing and planting are somewhat back- 
ward, but possibly as far advanced as 
they were last year at this date.” 

Totepo, On1o.—Unseasonable and cool 
weather, with rains and a heavy fall of 
snow characterized the week ending May 
12, The rain and snow will doubtless be 
of much benefit to the growing wheat. 
That there is to be considerable shrinkage 
in the crop of wheat in Ohio and Michigan 
is now apparent. . Estimates for Ohio now 
go as low as 20,000,000 bus, and from that 
figure reach a guess of 27,000,000, very 
few being willing to hazard an estimate 
much above that figure. Michigan is 
placed at from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bus, with very few believing that the lat- 
ter figure will be reached. 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—J. H. Armington, 
meteorologist of the Indianapolis weath- 
er bureau, says: “Corn planting is now 
general. Oats stands are good generally 
in the south. The need for rainfall in 
certain localities was relieved by showers 
and storms that prevailed the latter part 
of the week. Snows ranging from one to 
three inches in depth covered the state 
May 9, but comparatively no damage re- 
sulted.” 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The May blizzard 
did no damage of moment to field crops 
and fruit trees, but ground vegetation 
met with disaster in the heavy frosts 
that prevailed. Snow mixed with rain 
fell in this part of the state. Experts de- 
clare that they did not injure the growing 
grain, and will not harm the corn that 





has been planted unless the weather 
should turn cold again or continuous 
rains come and rot the seed. 

Nasuvitite, Tenn.—Winter wheat con- 
ditions in Tennessee and Kentucky are 
reported good for the first half of May. 
There has been no indication of aban- 
doned acreage. 

Artianta, Ga.—Crops are being planted 
about two weeks late on account of con- 
tinued rainy weather, Temperatures are 
too cool for cotton. ' 

Toronto, Onr.—There are conflicting 
reports as to the condition of the Ontario 
winter wheat crop. In some parts there 
has been damage from weather condi- 
tions, while other places say the wheat 
is looking fine and will yield fully up to 
the average. A normal crop for this 
province is about 15,000,000 bus. Most of 
this is ground in local mills, and the flour 
used for biscuit and pastry making, 





LARGE APRIL WHEAT RECEIPTS 

“Exceeding by 440,000 bus the move- 
ment recorded in March, the April re- 
ceipts of wheat in Kansas City were 
3,924,450 bus, the largest for the month, 
excepting 1921, in the history of the mar- 
ket,” a report. issued last week by T. J. 
Tanner, Kansas City grain statistician, 
said. “April receipts for 10 years have 
averaged 2,586,600 bus. During the 10 
months of the 1922-23 crop year, Kansas 





A WARNING 


The Northwestern Miller has re- 
ceived evidence that at least one 
man, claiming to represent the 
United Magazine Service, New 
York City, is operating in Chicago, 
taking subscriptions and collect- 
ing money in advance for The 
Northwestern Miller, without any 
authority to do so, and without 
either reporting the subscriptions 
or turning in the money. 

All persons wishing to subscribe 
to The Northwestern Miller should 
do so either through one of its 
regular and accredited representa- 
tives, through the Home Office, or 
through a news agency or book 
store with the standing of which 
they are familiar. 











City has handled 72,430,200 bus wheat, 
compared to 86,692,950 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

“Although a recent official investiga- 
tion showed 12,000,000 bus remaining on 
Kansas farms, slightly more than a year 
ago, it is not believed that the south- 
western surplus generally is equal to the 
holdings last spring. This is true espe- 
cially in Missouri and Oklahoma. There- 
fore, the year’s total arrivals in Kansas 
City probably will not go above 78,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 97,487,550 
for the preceding season. The biggest 
yearly receipts ever known here were 
those of 1921-22. :, 

“Hard and dark varieties predomi- 

nated greatly in the April wheat re- 
ceipts, and scarcity of the soft red va- 
riety was almost a daily feature. De- 
mand for the milling grades of hard and 
dark was good. xport business was 
moderate, absorbing the lower grades in 
a quiet way. Stocks of wheat in Kan- 
sas City elevators showed a monthly re- 
duction of 538,883 bus, coming down to 
4,474,501 bus, compared with 6,662,840 a 
year . 
“Extraordinary prices in Kansas City, 
attributed to feed shortage in the South- 
west and South, drew a large volume 
of corn to this market in April from 
Chicago territory. The receipts were I,- 
767,500 bus, the heaviest for the month 
since 1919. Arrivals were 336,250 bus 
above those of March and 595,000 great- 
er than for April, 1922. Corn of the 
No. 2 yellow grade, desired most by 
feeders, sold up to 89c, the highest since 
October, 1920.” 





DEATH OF HENRY WOODLAND 
MitwavKkee, Wis., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Henry Woodland, secretary- 
treasurer of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, died suddenly, on May 14, 
of cerebral hemorrhage. 
L, E. Meyer. 
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BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Manitoba Export Offers Considered Too Dear 
—More Interest by Holland in 
Foreign Flour 


Lonvon, Enc., May 15.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is very quiet. 
There are offers of Manitoba exports 
at 34s 9d@35s 3d ($5.65@5.70 per bbl), 
c.i.f., June seaboard, but these are con- 
sidered too dear. Some Kansas clears 
are offered at 30s 3d ($4.90 per bbl), 
June shipment, without business result- 
ing. No new crop offers have been re- 
ceived. Resellers are offering Austra- 
lians at 34s, c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is quoted at 41s, delivered. 

Holland reports sales of Kansas 
straights at $6.75, c.i.f., per 220 lbs, and 
there is more interest generally in for- 
eign offers, C. F. G, Rarxes. 











FEED MEN MEET IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—One of the largest 
conventions in the history of the New 
York State Feed Manufacturers’ associ- 
ation was held in the Hotel Buffalo on 
May 4. Trade topics were discussed 
at length, and annual business was trans- 
acted. 

The afternoon session was given over 
largely to discussion of the new tariffs 
and reconsignment charge changes. 
These were gone into in detail by T. J. 
Wayland, chairman of the association’s 
traffic committee, and will in turn be ex- 
plained to other members of the as- 
sociation by those who attended the Buf- 
falo convention. 

Labor matters were discussed at 
length. There were reports of a short- 
age throughout the state and a tendency 
to demand exorbitant wages. Reports 
that business is excellent and promises 
to continue satisfactory were made by 
practically all of those attending the 
convention. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. W. El- 
more, Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta; 
first vice president, A. M. Cooke, Syra- 
cuse Milling Co., Syracuse; second vice 
president, C. A. Coddington, Beacon 
Milling Co., Auburn; treasurer, M. M. 
Nowak, Nowak Milling Co., Buffalo. 

An executive committee was also elect- 
ed. It consists of E. W. Elmore, chair- 
man; George E. Todd, Maritime Milling 
Co., Buffalo; F. C. Greutker, Clover Leaf 
Milling Co, Buffalo; James _ Boyce, 
Thomas-Boyce Feed Co., Attica; Lloyd 
Hedrick, Purina Mills, Buffalo. 

In the evening, dinner was served in 
the hotel, with the new first vice presi- 
dent acting as toastmaster. At the eve- 
ning session Frank Jones, of Bullville, 
N. Y., secretary of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Retail Feed Dealers, delivered 
the principal address, speaking on the 
need of greater co-operation between the 
manufacturer of feeds and the country 
merchant. 

A large number of the delegates to the 
convention attended the meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club, and heard an inter- 
esting address by Oscar Houck, of the 
Philip Houck Milling Co., who discussed 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign and 
declared that it should have the co-op- 
eration of all who are in any way allied 
with the milling and kindred industries. 

It was indicated that the state as- 
sociation will send 15 delegates to the 
national gathering to be held in St. 
Louis. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





BISCUIT COMPANY TO ENLARGE PLANT 

Burrato, N. Y., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Plans were filed today for 
an addition to the National Biscuit Co.’s 
new bakery here. It wil cost $800,000, 
and will nearly double the capacity of 
the bakery. It will be used for the pro- 
duction of crackers and cakes. The new 
bakery was recently completed at a cost 
of $1,000,000. The addition is expected 
to be completed in about a year. 

P, D. FaHnestock. 





> WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
May 6-12 .......+. 64,620 30,889 47 
Previous week .... 64,620 32,842 50 
Yoar G80 «..-sescee 64,620 22,419 34 
Two years ago .... 39,420 20,839 53 
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Spring wheat millers cannot see any- 
thing encouraging in the outlook. They 
sold a little flour last week at low levels, 
but afterwards, when wheat strength- 
ened, buyers withdrew. Total bookings 
were a little heavier than in the preced- 
ing two weeks, but at that they were 
oaly fair. Mill managers who have re- 
cently called on the baking trade in the 
| ast say that bread sales have not been 
up to anticipations, although an improve- 
1ent in this respect may be looked for as 
soon as warmer weather sets in. 

The trade seems to have all the flour 
on hand that it can readily take care 
cf, Millers are all the time hammering 
luyers for shipping directions against 
old contracts, and where directions are 
jurnished the buyers specify that the 
four move lake-and-rail, so as to delay 
arrival at destination as long as possible. 

The situation in some of the larger 
eastern markets is distressing. Stocks 
of flour in New York City last week 
were estimated to be approximately 625,- 
000 bbls, compared with 400,000 normal- 
ly. Philadelphia warehouses are repre- 
sented to be filled with flour, a lot of 
which was consigned, and resellers are 
peddling this out at unheard-of prices. 
Standard spring patents are said to have 
been sold last week in Philadelphia at as 
low as $6 bbl, in jutes. This was at 
least $1 bbl under what is asked for 
the same grade for mill shipment from 
the West. Eastern markets generally 
are said to be in a demoralized condition 
on account of consigned or distress ship- 
ments. 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.70@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.50@ 
7.25, second patent $6.30@6.80, in 98-lb 
cottons; first clear $5.40@5.75, and sec- 
ond clear $3.70@4.10, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Activity on the part of resellers caused 
a break in bran early in the week, but 
standard middlings have held firm and 
in some instances advanced over what 
ie were quoted at a week ago, City 
mills are virtually out of the market 
on all grades of feed in straight cars 
for shipment this month. Their output 
temporarily is going largely to mixed 
car buyers. In other words, feed for 
the time being is being used as a lev- 
erage to bring orders for flour. 

An insistent demand is noted for 
standard middlings for immediate ship- 
ment, and sales were reported during 
the week at as high as $29.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis. Flour middlings and red dog 
are also in good request, and almost any 
price that sellers might care to demand 
would be paid for immediate shipment. 
Stocks of flour middlings in jobbers’ 
hands are represented to be getting very 
light. Resellers say they do not know 
where supplies of flour middlings are 
to come from this summer to fill the cus- 
tomary demand. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $28 ton, 
standard middlings $29, flour middlings 
$31.50, red dog $33.50@34, and rye mid- 
dlings $26@28, in 100-lb sacks,. f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
quote bran at $26@27 and standard mid- 
dlings at $29@29.50. Some jobbers are 
offering red dog as low as $32 ton, claim- 
ing to have bought some in the past 
week at this price for prompt shipment. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Demand has slowed up somewhat, and 
prices are a shade weaker. Mill offer- 


ngs are light, but resellers are still in 
evidence, For 34 per cent oil meal, $43 


ton, Minneapolis basis, is asked, and for 
32 per cent, $42, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 -Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation May 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling’ Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B. C 
(one half), E and G. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will 
start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-12 .....006. 561,100 238,555 42 
Previous week ... 561,100 232,985 41 
TOGP OHO coccvcses 546,000 248,415 46 
Two years ago.... 546,000 232,095 42 
Three years ago... 546,000 253,780 46 
Four years ago.... 546,000 374,555 69 
Five years ago.... 546,000 212,445 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-13 .ccccces 307,200 141,420 46 
Previous week ... 353,100 147,815 41 
Year O80 cccccces 415,950 174,810 41 
Two years ago.... 411,690 157,060 38 
Three years ago... 424,260 174,465 41 
Four years ago... 437,210 262,410 60 
Five years ago.... 345,750 99,510 28 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 
12, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 861 1,229 1,250 1,310 
Duluth .cccoce 620 762 497 558 
Totale ...... 1,471 1,991 1,747 1,868 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to May 12, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..107,570 80,563 88,335 91,261 
Duluth ...... 52,516 40,425 36,969 14,273 
Totals ..... 160,086 120,988 125,304 105,534 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on May 12, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1928 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 13,286 5,030 1,738 6,429 
Duluth ...... 13,156 3,037 941 2,128 
Totals ....+. 26,442 8,067 2,679 8,557 


TRAFFIC CLUB ANNUAL OUTING 


Upwards of one hundred easterp and 
southern railroad officials were in Min- 
neapolis on invitation of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., to join the Traffic Club spe- 
cial, which left at 11 a.m. for the club’s 
annual fishing and outing event at Alex- 
andria, Minn. Many of those who par- 
ticipated in last year’s outing were here 
again, and brought other officials of their 
roads with them. A committee of 50 
local traffic and transportation men met 
all the incoming trains and conducted 
the visitors to the club’s headquarters 
in the Metropolitan Life Building where 
breakfast was served to all guests. 

On the special Soo Line train, com- 
posed of three Pullmans, two diners, ob- 
servation and baggage car, were upwards 
of 225 railroad representatives and mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis flour and grain 
trades. A good many interior millers 
plan to join the party at Alexandria. 

E. C. Best and Maurice H. Strothman, 
of the traffic department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., had general charge of 
arrangements for the outing. The pro- 
gramme included athletic events of dif- 
ferent kinds, including golf, baseball, 





tennis, and last, but not least, fishing. 
The game laws of the state were amend- 
ed for the occasion so that if any of the 
party really wanted to fish they might 
catch all the pike and crappies they 
desired. 

Most of the party will remain at Alex- 
andria for the remainder of the week, 
and the crowd will be augmented from 
time to time by others in the trade who 
could not leave on the special. 


PRIZE LOAVES FROM MARSHALL’S BEST 


The Marshall Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is justly proud of the fact that 
the Tip Top loaf entered by the Geilfuss 
bakery, Spartanburg, S. C., at the South- 
ern Bakers’ convention at Atlanta, and 
which won the first prize and silver cup, 
was made from Marshall’s Best flour. 
There were more than 100 competitors in 
the contest. This same bakery has won 
first prize for eight consecutive weeks, 
in a contest conducted by the Quality 
Bakers of America. These loaves were 
also made from Marshall’s Best flour. 


FLAX NOT HARD ON SOIL 


With the agitation for a largely in- 
creased flax acreage in the Northwest 
this year, the old story about flax being 
hard on ground has been revived. Pro- 
fessor H. L. Bolley, of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, answers this 
in the following message written to a 
local flaxseed crusher. 

“There never was any truth to the 
thought that flax is hard on land or soil 
exhausting. This statement has many 
times been disproved by carefully con- 
ducted investigations in chemical and 
physical experiments, It has been found 
that flax removes less water and _ less 
plant foods than either wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, corn or potatoes. Crop rotation ex- 
periments here and elsewhere, and the 
work of numerous farmers, prove that 
flax does not in any way reduce the 
yields of other crops which immediately 
follow. The reverse in fact is true. 
When properly handled, such flax 
cropped lands yield better crops of cere- 
als than do lands previously cropped 
to cereals. 

“Flax is attacked by certain roet dis- 
eases which are transmitted by the seed 
to the soil. When the soil is once in- 
fected, common flax is apt to die. These 
root diseases, producing fungi, do not 
attack any other crop. There are wilt 
resisting varieties of flax which do well 
on the infected lands. There is no oc- 
casion to worry about injuring land by 
cropping flax.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., has started its second 
spring wheat unit. 

William Buckham has sold his interest 
in the 50-bbl mill at Champlin, Minn., 
to his partner, J. D, Clemetson. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, left on 
May 9 for a trip to eastern flour mar- 
kets. 

R. M. Richards, of Chicago, who rep- 
resents the International Co., of Balti- 
more, was in Minneapolis last week call- 
ing on bakers. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.62%, ; 
three-day, $4.621,; 60-day, $4.6114. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, in charge of eastern 
sales for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
returned May 11 from a trip to the 
various distributing centers in his terri- 
tory. 

On account of an insufficient number 
of boats to handle the business, the Chi- 
cago Steamship Lines have placed a 
temporary embargo on all traffic for all 
consignees. * 

The northwestern regional advisory 
board, which is co-operating with car- 
riers to prevent a car shortage in the 
Northwest this fall, will hold q meeting 
in Fargo, N. D., May 22. 

A. C. von Hagen, of Miami, Fla., for- 
merly head of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Milling Co., is visiting in Minneapolis 
this week. Mr. von Hagen expects to 
leave in June for Pekin, China, to visit 
a daughter who lives there. 

Charles T Stork, of Buffalo, the rep- 
resentative for North merica for 
Noury & Van Der Lande, manufacturers 
of the Novadel processes for bleaching 
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flour, is in Minneapolis this week. He 
visited the Southwest last week. 

Harry Bresky, president Seaboard 
Flour Co., Boston, was a northwestern 
visitor last week. While here, he made 
arrangements with the State Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N. D., to repre- 
sent it in New England territory. 

Northwestern railroads are already 
beginning to accumulate rolling stock to 
move this year’s grain crops. The rec- 
ords show that upwards of 11,000 emp- 
ties have moved through the Chicago 
gateway for distribution to the owning 
roads of the Northwest in the last week 
or so. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Grand Forks, last week, 
it was decided that the date for the 
closing of the 1922 wheat pool be fixed 
at June 20, with the exception of car- 
load lots, which will be accepted up to 
July 1. 

Based on the close today (May 15), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 bu, No. 
1 northern $1.03; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 northern $1.05; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 north- 
ern 88c. ‘i 

Frank R. Wheeler, of Cleveland, for- 
merly of the brokerage firm of Wheeler 
& Rosenbaum, visited Grand Forks, N. 
D., last week and made arrangements 
with the State Mill & Elevator to rep- 
resent it in western Pennsylvania and 
parts of West Virginia. The same com- 
pany has also made arrangements with 
W. H. Rocheford to represent it in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

H. Wehmann, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a member of the reception 
and publicity committee for the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association’s 
convention to be held in St. Louis, June 
7-8. An unusually fine programme is 
in course of preparation for this meet- 
ing, and Mr. Wehmann hopes to bring 
a representative delegation to St. Louis 
from the Northwest. 

The Minneapolis National Food Show 
is being held in the armory this week. 
Among the exhibitors who have taken 
space are the following: Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
National Biscuit Co., Regan Bros., Flour 
State Baking Co., Occident Baking Co., 
Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., and the Wernig Baking Co. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 949 54 33 20 
GRRIVOE obec ccees 1,006 120 176 


Grain Growers... 1,641 219 177 oe 
955 102 174 5 


3,155 837 349 60 


North Western .. 1,968 161 253 ie 
Port Arthur ..... 4,911 873 674 46 
Can. Gov't. ...... 1,948 210 165 91 


3,322 170 59 25 


Sask. Co-op. ..... a 
7,690 1,211 684 110 


Private elevators. 














Totale ..cceces 27,445 3,956 2,745 357 
VFOOF OBO .crceces 24,139 4,768 2,232 510 
Receipts - ..seseve 2,557 1,042 246 45 
Lake shipments.. 9,659 1,557 381 49 
Rail shipments... 129 135 17 . 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... Ss. Ma 2G. WW... 1 
No. 1 northern.18,093 No. 2C. W..... 1,428 
No, 2 northern. 3,024 No. 3 C. W..... 1,204 
No. 3 northern. 1,626 Ex. 1 feed..... 17 
ML dav dee do. ae eee 622 
Be © ccsasetios ae)! Bee 491 
OS eee ee 20 Special bin .... 2 
WE 5 6.6:4'9 ¥:0.06,0 BT GUNES ca cesses 464 
DUPUME 1.22.0. 202. Private ....... 1,211 
Winter ..ccces 11 
Special bin .... 30 PR lee wddas 5,441 

+ Others ...--04. 760 
Private ’........ 7,690 
Total ....06. 31,705 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended May 
12, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 


Atlantic .... 473 $11 192 135 568 
Galt .cceree 528 125 - 116 
Pacific ..... 451 ose 238 eee 

Totals ....1,452 436 199 373 684 


Prev. week. .1,746 1,180 28 71 898 
Totals July 1, 
1922, to M 


ay 
12, 1923..121,132 54,879 14,149 21,803 36,608 
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Flour quotations continued their de- 
cline of last week the first few days of 
this, going 10c bbl lower, but rallied 
later, The market, May 12, was prac- 
tically unchanged from that of May 5. 
Trade, for the most part, was sluggish. 
Slight improvement was noticed by a few 
mills, but business was not stimulated 
by the lower prices. Orders were most- 
ly for spot or May-June shipment, and 
came from scattered sources in central, 
southern and near-by territory, The 
East was not in the market, and indica- 
tions were that stocks and mill orders 
in New York and Philadelphia were still 
excessive. ‘This situation also affected 
Baltimore, Washington and other east- 
ern points, 

Offerings from some of the interior 
mills were at low levels, according to 
brokers here. A fair patent was quoted 
at $5.50, bulk, Kansas City, in some in- 
stances, a price based on a 60c milling 
cost, and wheat stored by the mill. Even 
the lower offerings did not attract trade, 
however. Buyers did not have sufficient 
confidence in the present level of the 
market to add to their holdings unless 
it was absolutely necessary, in which 
case they filled only immediate require- 
ments. Deferred deliveries were not 
popular with either miller or buyer, in 
view of the uncertain feed situation. 

Sales made by Kansas City mills were 
generally between 40 and 50 per cent of 
capacity, although a few reported slight- 
ly over that, and others less. 

Improvement in shipping directions 
was experienced by a few, but, on the 
whole, they were less active this week 
than last. The percentage of activity 
of Kansas City mills, 67 per cent, was 
six points above the 5- or 10-year aver- 
age for the period, but it was a reduc- 
tion of nine points from the preceding 
week and of 13 points from the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Interior 
mills generally had about the same ex- 
perience. 

Export trade of southwestern mills 
was also at a low point. The decline 
in clears was not so marked as that in 
patent during the recent break in wheat, 
due to* the small available supplies. 
Established trade with Latin American 
countries, which is more or less regular 
with the mills, was carried on, but Eu- 
rope was generally as much as 25c out 
of line with southwestern offerings. 
Competition with the mills of Holland 
and the United Kingdom was held re- 
sponsible for this condition. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.30@6.60 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.75@6.10; straight, $5.40@5.80; 
first clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.15 
@4.40; low grade, $3.40@4.10, 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed extended its decline this week, 
bran sales for prompt shipment being 
generally 50c ton lower than a week ago. 
Shorts were neglected, and dropped $2 
@3 during the ag oe Increased mill 
operations brought larger offerings into 
the market, and, with good pasturage 
prevailing, demand was curtailed, espe- 
cially from the South, Interest was 
mostly confined to spot deliveries. No 
demand for shorts for other than prompt 
shipment was reported, and there was 
no new business in bran for deferred. A 
few short sales in bran were covered 
on the additional decline. All-May bran 
was quoted $24.50@25, June $23, and 
July-August $20. Current agg 

ran, 


spot, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


$26@26.50; brown shorts, $27@28; gray 
shorts, $29. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
33 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 38 per cent the previous week and 
48 per cent two weeks ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-12 ....... 132,900 90,782 67 
Previous week .. 132,900 101,743 76 
Year ago ...... 114,900 92,900 80 
Two years ago.. 112,800 64,800 57 
Five-year average 61 
Ten-year-average 61 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-12 ........ 518,430 279,544 54 
Previous week ... 518,430 287,994 55 
Year 80 ..cceee 480,210 262,321 54 
Two years ago ... 433,130 186,475 42 
Five-year average 51 
Ten-year average 58 


Export shipments by reporting milis 
were .15,406 bbls this week, 21,098 last 
week, 11,845 a year ago and 21,001 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reported 
domestic business active, 12 fair and 62 
slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Mae 648 cccccsccccsccvccs 23,486 49 
Previous week ..........+% 38,956 82 
BOR GRO coccticcecoccccsvs 25,109 53 
TWO years AZO ....seeeeees 17,190 36 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per cwt: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 501,4¢; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c May 
seaboard, via New York 57c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5214c May sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
481,c May-June seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 59c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 48¥,c, via New York 58c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 581,4c, via 
New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 58',c, via New York 66c. 


SET THE HARVEST WAGE 


The National Farm Labor Exchange, 
in a meeting in Kansas City this week, 
announced a minimum wage of $4 a 
day for harvest hands in the hard win- 
ter wheat belt. Men have already start- 
ed gathering in the northern Texas and 
southern Oklahoma wheat fields, and the 
movement will probably become general 
Me a few days, according to labor officials 

ere. 

E, I, Burton, etsy Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, who attended the 
Kansas City meeting, estimated that 40,- 
000 hands would be required in that 
state. Arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of transient harvest labor will 
probably be, handled by public utilities 
commissions. An attempt is being made 
to gain leniency from railroads serving 


the wheat sections in the matter of work- 
ers riding freight trains. 


BULLETINS ON PRICE SERVICE 


H. V. Nye, president Kansas Millers’ 
Club, who was in Kansas City this week, 
said that preliminary work on the price 
reporting service proposed at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League several weeks ago is completed. 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
will probably issue a bulletin within the 
next week, giving in detail the purpose 
of the plan, articles of incorporation, 
application blank for membership, and 
the proposed form of the report. 

About 30 mills, representing a daily 
capacity of 35,000 bbls, have signified 
their intention of joining the service, al- 
though there has been no active cam- 
paign. Representation of 100,000 bbls 
daily capacity will be necessary before 
the service can be started satisfactorily. 
The form of report, which was origi- 
nated by those in charge of the plan, 
rather gives a first impression of being 
complicated, but is recommended because 
it will give the most information at a 
minimum of expense, Mr. Nye said, 


CHARLES W. LONSDALE COMPLIMENTED 


Charles W. Lonsdale, whose nomina- 
tion for director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was an- 
nounced several weeks ago, was this week 
elected to the position. His special as- 
eared is as director of civic de- 
velopment, but, in a sense, he represents 
the grain exchanges on the board of the 
national organization. 

Mr. Lonsdale is president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and has long been active 
in public affairs and in matters con- 
nected with the grain trade, transporta- 
tion and finance. 


CHARLES A, GREENLEE TO RETIRE 


Charles A. Greenlee, secretary of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, since its organization 17 years 
ago, has resigned, and will go to Cali- 
fornia about July 1 for an indefinite 
stay and probably for a permanent resi- 
dence. Mr. Greenlee has not been in 
good health since his return from war 
service with the Y. M. C. A. in France, 
and recently, following a stay at the 
Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn., decided 
upon indefinite retirement from active 
business. His condition is not serious 
or even disturbing, but, on the contrary, 
one which rest and plenty of golf will 
correct. He contemplates that, after a 
few months devoted to recreation, he 
may engage in business on the coast. 
Mrs. Greenlee and their small son will 
accompany him, and their home in 
Hutchinson is offered for sale. 


NOTES 


A. J. Ejisenmayer, president Eisen- 
mayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was 
in Kansas City this week. 

Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has returned from a 
10 days’ trip to the South and East. 

Walter A. Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending several days in the Southwest. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, is on a 
trip to southern and southeastern mar- 
kets. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis and Cleveland this 
week, 

John F. Kroutil, president and man- 
ager Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
was in Kansas City the latter part of 
this week. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
spent this week in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Okla. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, left 
early this week for New York, and will 
be away about a week. 

Charles T. Stork, American manager 
Noury & Van Der Lande, manufacturers 
of Novadel, Buffalo, N. Y., visited mill- 
ers in Kansas City and the Southwest 
this week. 

W. L. Coleman, formerly district agent 
for the Frisco at Seattle, Wash., is suc- 
ceeding E. F. Edgecomb, who has been 
commercial agent for that railroad in 
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Kansas City for 35 years. Mr. Edge- 
comb is retiring from service. 


E. V. Hoffman, vice president and 
general manager, and A. T. B. Dunn, 
secretary, Kansas Flour Mills Co., are 
on a tour of all the plants of the com- 
pany. They are travelling by auto. 


Walter Barry, assistant manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
delivered a 15-minute address on the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign over the 
radio the evening of May 11. The speech 
was broadcast by the Kansas City Star. 


Charles H. Ridgway, secretary West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, and F, F. Burroughs, as- 
sistant manager Southwestern Agency, 
are attending a meeting of representa- 
tives of mill mutual companies in Chi- 
cago. 

Work on the new Kansas City plant of 
the Ralston Purina Co. was held up 
several days this week by a group of 
150 striking union laborers, who at- 
tacked the nonunion men employed on 
the building. Police protection: was 
called. 


Wheat around Pratt, Kansas, is al- 
ready heading, according to the county 
agent there late this week, who says that 
reports from all parts of the county in- 
dicate a record crop. Wheat is nearly 
knee high, and there is no sign of any 
yellow or other discoloration. 


The hearing on the petition of middle 
western interests for a 10 per cent 
freight rate reduction on grain and grain 
products was resumed in Washington 
this week, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League is represented by some 
of the organizations more actively inter- 
ested in the case. 


The total loss on the plant of the York 
(Neb.) Milling & Grain Co. which 
burned several weeks ago, is estimated 
at $53,000 by insurance companies. 
Present plans of the management call 
for the erection of a new 150-bbl mill 
to replace the 350-bbl plant destroyed. 
Contracts for the new plant will prob- 
ably be let within the next few weeks. 


The building which will house the 250- 
bbl addition of the Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co., has been completed, but in- 
stallation of machinery will not start 
until about June 1. The latter work 
will require approximately six weeks. 
The mill, when completed, will have a 
capacity of 750 bbls daily. The build- 
ing was erected by the Jones-Hettel- 
stater Construction Co. Kansas City. 
Machinery will be furnished by the Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Designation of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade as a contract market was re- 
ceived this week from Secretary Wal- 
lace. Harry J. Smith, president of the 
board, said that he had no information 
as to who would be appointed supervisor 
of future trading in Kansas City. At 
present, there are two applicants for the 
position, which pays $8,000 per year. 
One of these, Theodore Nathan, does 
not live in Kansas City. The other, 
Carl Addington, is connected with the 
Armour Grain Co. 


James S. Hart, former chief inspec- 
tor of the Kansas state grain inspection 
bureau, has bought the Board of Trade 
membership of William G. Dilts. The 
membership was sold by W. C. Goffe, 
receiver for Dilts & Morgan, of which 
Mr. Dilts was a member until the firm 
failed a few months ago. Mr. Hart 
will enter the grain business in partner- 
ship with T. B. Armstrong, who was his 
assistant in the inspection office. The 
membership brought $8,750, including the 
transfer fee of $500, 





WICHITA 


Foreign and domestic shipments of 
flour are extremely light. There are 
more inquiries than business. Virtually 
all millers agree that the situation fur- 
nishes little hope for business from the 
old crop. Shipping directions, as dur- 
ing-the past several weeks, are difficuit 
to get. roe gt ea is expected, but 
it is believed that relief will be gradual 
rather than immediate. 

Quotations, Kansas City basis, cotton 
98’s: hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.70, straights $6.20@6.30, first clear 
$5.25@5.55, second clear $4.25 


Millfeed demand is listless. Prices: 
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bran, per cwt. $1.45; mixed feed, $1.55; 
gray shorts, $1.70. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 


Leonidas H. Powell, president Wichita 
Terminal Elevator Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Wichita Board of Trade 
on May 8. Archie Woodside, Woodside 
Grain Co., was chosen vice president. 
Mr. Powell succeeded Edward F. Beyer, 
manager the Beyer Grain Co., as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Woodside took the place 
of the retiring vice president, George 
Koch, president and manager Koch 
Grain Co. Members of the board of 
directors chosen: Frank Barr, secretary- 
treasurer Stevens-Scott Grain Co; Ed- 
ward F. Beyer; Roy Roth, Roth Grain 
Co; John Hayes, John Hayes Milling Co. 
Retiring members of the board: Bert 
Barr, L. H. Powell, S. P. Wallingford 
and E, O. Blake. 


WICHITA MILLERS ON TRADE TOUR 


Milling concerns and Wichita millers 
formed one of the strongest factions of 
the Board of Commerce five-day trade 
trip over central, southern and western 
Kansas, May 7-11. Representatives of 
seven concerns allied themselves with 
1:0 business men on a special train of 
Pullmans, equipped with radio receiving 
a)paratus, which visited the Wichita 
trade territory. 

R. W. McGill and W. F. McCullough, 
buyers for the Kansas Milling Co., and 
C. A, Jordan, Kansas salesman, man- 
arer of the St. Johns, Kansas, branch 
o’ the Kansas Milling Co., represented 
tieir concern on the trip. Worth Whit- 
nore, Kansas salesman for the Red Star 
Milling Co., was the Red Star’s repre- 
sentative. U. L. Shelton, manager of 
tie grain department, attended for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co, 

A huge, framed picture, an advertise- 
ment of the Red Star Milling Co., hung 
from the rear Pullman of the special 
during the entire trip, covering the larger 
portion of the platform railing in the 
most conveniently readable place. 


NOTES 


R. P. Jackman, son of David S. Jack- 
man, treasurer of the Kansas Milling 
Co., is one of four men who have pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Pon- 
ca Tent & Awning Co., here. Mr. Jack- 
man was made secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

David P. Lorenz, assistant general 
manager of the local offices of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, has been 
named manager of the grain department 
of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion will close its Wichita office June 
1, after which time Mr. Lorenz will take 
up his duties with the wheat growers. 


While the National Farm Labor Ex- 
change, representing members from five 
central states, announces that wages for 
the Kansas wheat harvest will be $4, 
C. E. Hall, manager of the Kansas Free 
Employment Bureau at Wichita, says 
wages in this part of the state will be 
from $3 to $5 a day. E. J. Macy, county 
farm agent for Sedgwick County, also 
predicts that the prevailing price in cen- 
tral and southern Kansas will be from 
$3 to $5. No wage conference of farm- 
ers has been held in this district. 


OKLAHOMA 


OxraHoma City, Ox1ra.—Domestic 
flour buying, particularly in southwest- 
ern states, showed an impetus during 
the first half of May that is regarded 
as a forerunner of something near a 
normal business during the summer. A 
majority of Texas and Oklahoma mill- 
ers continued to direct their main efforts 
toward increasing domestic business. A 
few of them reported April bookings 
exceptionally large. One Oklahoma con- 
cern, with two flour mills and two feed 
tills, broke all April records for recent 
years. 

Southeastern states have been buying 
more liberally of millfeeds, and the pros- 
pects are encouraging for a good sum- 
mer business in the industrial sections 
of that territory. Millfeed prices were 
lower, while flour prices remained un- 
changed. 

Country buying has made light gains. 
It is proceeding cautiously during what 
may be regarded as a critical season of 
the wheat crop. The loosening of cred- 
its has been rather spasmodic, yet grad- 
ual in a small way over the cotton and 
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corn belts. Dealers complain of being 
unable to get as much money as the situ- 
ation requires, and some millers tell of 
slow collections. Practically all bakers 
of Oklahoma and Texas have flour stocks 
to last them through the season. 

Complaints of wheat farmers come 
from sections of west central Oklahoma 
and the eastern part of the Texas pan- 
handle. Wheat shows signs of insuffi- 
cient moisture, particularly after several 
days of strong winds, The grower feels 
an uncertainty that arises from the lack 
of winter moisture. 

Generally speaking, crop conditions 
over the Southwest could scarcely be 
improved, and there is no doubt that a 
revival of business throughout the terri- 
tory is under way. Manufacturers ex- 
pect that the best business period of 
the year will be reached by August. 


NOTES 

Empty freight cars for the transpor- 
tation of grain after the forthcoming 
harvest are being moved into the grain 
belt of Oklahoma and Texas by the 
Santa Fe and Rock Island railroads. 
Officials of the Santa Fe are quoted as 





new board of directors: J. J. Stinnett, 
manager Stinnett Grain Co., Frank Win- 
ters, manager Winters Grain Co., Jesse 
Vandenburgh, manager  Langenberg 
Bros. & Co., Fritz Straughan, manager 
Choctaw Grain Co., and George G. Gro- 
gan, manager Acme Milling Co. 

A farewell party was given by friends 
of E. R. Humphrey, Amarillo, Texas, 
as a token of esteem.in which he was 
held in that city, on the eve of his de- 
parture for Oklahoma City to take up 
his duties as assistant manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. He 
is retiring from the general managership 
of the Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
at Amarillo. The party was given under 
auspices of the Board of City Develop- 
ment, of which Mr. Humphrey was pres- 
ident. He was presented with an auto- 
graphed book containing the names of 
the guests at the party, and Mrs. 
Humphrey was presented with a silver 
vase containing roses. 


COLORADO 


Material declines in the wheat market 
have caused a bearish attitude on the 
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WILLIS NORTON & Co. 
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A Flour Brand With a “Slogan” 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, one of the first mills to adopt use of 
the phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” before official disap- 
proval of that line by the Millers’ National Federation, has begun use of a 


new flour brand built around the phrase. 


As shown in the accompanying 


sketch, the soothsayer, from which the brand takes its name, is making the line 


the basis of his sooth. 


The backprint on “Soothsayer” sacks is printed as follows: “Soothsayer 
Flour bakes everything right. Your money refunded if it fails you.” 


saying that they do not anticipate so 
serious a shortage of cars as last year. 
Reports from Plainview and Floydada, 
Texas, say that empty grain cars have 
been placed on all available sidings by 
the Santa Fe. 


The plant of the Hoxie Sage Mill & 
Grain Co., which recently was sold under 
a court order; has been acquired and is 
soon to be put in operation by the Twin 
City Milling Co., of Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
an organization recently formed there. 
R. E. Freeze, of Jonesboro, Ark., is 
president and general manager, and H. 
T. Kirkpatrick, Walnut Ridge, secretary- 
treasurer. Among directors are John 
K. Gibson, Lauratown, and J. G. Rich- 
ardson, Walnut, Ridge. 


W. B. Stowers, president and manager 
of the Stowers Grain Co., was re-elected 
president of the Oklahoma City Grain 
Exchange at the recent annual meeting. 
C. B. Cozart, president and manager of 
the Cozart Grain Co. was re-elected 
vice president, and R. C. Shelton secre- 
tary and treasurer. Members of the 


part of flour buyers. However, the 
weakness in eastern markets has not 
made itself felt to the samé extent on 
values of soft wheat originating in the 
West, and for this reason there has been 
no reduction in the price asked for Col-. 
orado soft wheat flour. Offers have 
been received under the market but, so 
far, mills have held firm to their pres- 
ent quotations. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 

patent, $6.65@6.75 bbl; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 
The millfeed situation is unchanged 
in this territory, the mills being able to 
readily dispose of their supply of bran 
at $36 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $38, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran 
is bringing 10c per cwt more. 


NOTES 

C. E. Krumvieda, of the McCall-Dins- 
more Grain Co., Minneapolis, has been 
admitted to membership in the Denver 
Grain Exchange. 


711 


The board of directors of the Denver 
Grain Exchange has made a ruling to 
the effect that all shippers who issue 
official weights must report to the ex- 
change when their scales are tested, in 
order that a record of this testing may 
be kept on file. This ruling has been 


made with a view to improving the ac- 


curacy of official weights in this terri- 
tory. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—The flour trade contin- 
ues dull. Comparatively few sales have 
been made, and all buying has been 
from hand to mouth. Shipping direc- 
tions have been coming in somewhat bet- 
ter. Most millers see few signs for im- 
provement in business in the immediate 
future. 

Receipts of wheat have been extremely 
light, with demand sufficient to absorb 
the offerings. The mills have had no 
difficulty in getting all the milling wheat 
they needed. The dark winters have 
continued to command a premium of 6@ 
8¢e bu over the ordinary winters. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in carload lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (for immedi- 
ate delivery), $27.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$30.50; gray shorts, $32; middlings, $33; 
red dog, $35; alfalfa meal, choice $28.50, 
No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 $24.50; linseed meal, 
$47.10; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
$50.20; hominy feed, white, $32. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

May 6-12 ......... 23,100 13,081 56 
Previous week ..... 23,100 12,448 53 
Bee OOO cvacsccess 18,900 15,185 80 
Two years ago .... 24,000 11,065 46 


Leien Lesuir. 





OKLAHOMA STATE WAREHOUSES 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—After July 1, 
the state of Oklahoma will have available 
for investment, during the fiscal year, 
$750,000 in first mortgage bonds of farm- 
ers’ co-operative associations to be used 
in the erection of warehouses and eleva- 
tors. During the succeeding fiscal year 
$500,000 for such investment will be 
available. This was provided in a bill 
passed by the legislature recently, and 
approved by the governor. 

In initiating the warehouse system that 
is created by the law, the state board of 
agriculture, under the jurisdiction of 
which it is to be administered, elected H. 
QO. Miller, of Norman, as warehouse su- 
perintendent, and Frank Carpenter, of 
Bridgeport, formerly a state senator, as 
assistant superintendent. 

At Enid, the Enid Terminal Elevator 
Association, said to be a creature of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association, 
has been organized and will ask for 
$200,000 of this fund, to be used in the 
construction of a terminal elevator at 
Enid at a cost of about $500,000. It is 
reported that a like organization will be 
perfected in Oklahoma City, and that a 
terminal elevator will be projected here. 

The act makes legal entities of farm- 
ers’ co-operative associations. It au- 
thorizes such an association to lease 
warehouses, and directs the general man- 
ner of its operation under supervision of 
the state warehouse superintendent. 

An appropriation of $1,250,000 was 
made to assist in establishing a ware- 


jhouse system. The fund is known as the 


state warehouse revolving fund, and is 
at the disposal of the state board of ag- 
riculture. The board is authorized to in- 
vest any part of it in first mortgage 
bonds on local warehouse properties 
“owned by any farmers’ co-operative as- 
sociation organized as provided by law.” 
The investment must not exceed 50 per 
cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty, exclusive of land. Fifty per cent 
of the fund may be invested in first mort- 
gage bonds of terminal warehouse co- 
operative associations. 

Grain received in such warehouses shall 
be graded by a federal grader, and 
legally weighed. Negotiable receipts will 
be issued. e warehouse superintendent 
draws.a salary of $3,600, and executes 
a bond of $100,000. A bond of $10,000 
is required of each member of the board 
of agriculture. 
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Wall Street brokers sustained heavy 
losses as a result of a cleverly perpetrat- 
ed fraud a few days ago. Many buying 
orders aggregating several thousand 
Shares of stock were received by vari- 
ous members of the Stock Exchange, ac- 
companied by bank drafts, with instruc- 
tions that the orders should be executed 
at once and the stock delivered to a speci- 
fied financial institution within a few 
days. Some of the houses, when they re- 
ceived the bank drafts with the order, 
thought it was all right, and in the or- 
dinary routine of business made the pur- 
chases as requested, 

The exchange authorities soon discov- 
ered, however, that the orders were fraud- 
ulent and that the bank drafts were for- 
geries. On learning that they had exe- 
cuted fake orders, these firms imme- 
diately had to sell the shares, which by 
that time had declined in price. Most of 
the buying and selling was done within 
half an hour or so, and the unfortunate 
operation involved heavy financial losses 
for the firms that were foolish enough to 
execute orders from unknown clients. 

A large force of detectives, both public 
and private, are at work trying to un- 
earth the scandal, which was attributed 
to various unscrupulous speculators work- 
ing on the short side of the market. The 
theory is that the orders were given out 
with the knowledge that there would be 
heavy selling as soon as the Stock Ex- 
change authorities found that the orders 
were fraudulent. 


SECRETARY HOOVER’S WARNING 


The financial community has taken a 
lively interest in Secretary Hoover, and 
his notable address before the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made a marked im- 
pression upon Wall Street. Mr. Hoover 
warned against the unwise use of the 
$1,000,000,000 addition to the country’s 
gold reserve, and declared that he believed 
that the commercial intelligence of the na- 
tion would prevent ruinous inflation and 
reckless speculation, with dangerous price 
advances as a consequence of huge unused 
credit resources. The same sort of ex- 
pressions have been voiced by other 
business leaders and important financiers, 
who realize that the sharp rise in prices 
has advanced the price structure to a 
level at which it is very important to work 
for legitimate stabilization of values. The 
feeling is strong that business should be 
safeguarded so far ay possible, and that 
drastic measures should be taken to pre- 
vent undue inflation in any quarter. 

It is believed that this warning will be 
heeded and that the serious abuses which 
resulted from the unwise price advances 
of 1919 and 1920 will not be witnessed in 
1923. The whole country is making head- 
way in various directions, and strenuous 
efforts are being made by bankers and 
business men to forestall inflation and 
the type of unwise trade expansion which 
wrought havoc a few years ago. The 
hardships of the interval of “frozen 
loans” are keenly remembered by those 
who were forced to readjust their affairs 
in short order. 


CROP OUTLOOK 


The official crop report, although show- 
ing a large abandoned area for winter 
wheat, was not received with actual 
alarm. The feeling is that the ultimate 
yield may not show such a loss in the 
final accounting, and that the increased 
area planted will be most helpful in mak- 
ing up for much of the shortage indicated. 
The shrewdest financial experts, however, 
always keep in close touch with the crop 
situation and are in the habit of basing 
their investment operations largely on the 
forecasts made by the Washington au- 
thorities. 

Much interest is being shown in the po- 
sition of the farmers, and it is to be 
hoped that the new credit facilities pro- 
vided by the legislation enacted at the 
last session of Congress will be availed of 
to strengthen the agricultural states. The 
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country must have the farmers in a fairly 
comfortable position in order to enjoy 
the real prosperity which comes from a 
broadening purchasing power and a first 
class trade revival. From now on the 
financial community will watch with great 
eagerness the development of the crops. 


HIGHER WAGES 


The nation is clearly in for an era of 
high wages, and there is no doubt that the 
rise has reached a point where new build- 
ing operations are being restricted in 
various centers. In New York City alone 
more than $50,000,000 of new building 
undertakings have been held up or de- 
ferred until more normal conditions pre- 
vail in the market for laborers. It is 
believed that a national conference will be 
called by Secretary Hoover before long 
in the effort to bring about more stable 
conditions in this great industry. 

The labor unions have made such rules 
as prevent the enlargement of their ranks 
in some places, except through the addi- 
tion of members who are sons or rela- 
tives of the present members. In other 
words, the rules governing apprentices 
have been made so stringent as to make 
it very difficult for young men in many 
instances to obtain a footing in organized 
labor. If this discrimination is carried 
much further, there will certainly develop 
a first class discussion of the open shop 
principle and the unfortunate results 
which have attended the development of 
the union idea by selfish leaders or those 
working only for their own special in- 
terests. 


BRITISH FARM SITUATION 


Root Crops Rather Than Grain as Basis of 
Agricultural Policy—Farmers’ 
New Outlook 


Guascow, Scortanp.—There is general 
satisfaction among British importers of 
flour now that the government has made 








-its intentions known regarding the pro- 


posals of the tribunal of economists which 
was appointed to diagnose the ills of 
British agriculture and to prescribe eco- 
nomic remedies therefor. The minister 
of agriculture’s announcement that the 
government did not accept the proposals 
relating to wheat offals shows that com- 
mon sense still reigns. The government, 
though headed by a convinced tariff re- 
former, Bonar Law, has shown that it 
does not arrogate to itself any mandate 
or authority to tamper with the fiscal 
policy of the country. 

It certainly has departed from the 
straight path as regards imported malted 
barley but before it committed itself to 
this import duty it had to be satisfied by 
the brewers that they would not raise the 
price of beer, but would give the con- 
sumer the immediate benefit of the reduc- 
tion in the beer duty introduced in the 
new budget. 

So far as wheat offals are con- 
cerned, its refusal to follow the pol- 
icy of the tribunal covers both the pro- 
posal to make it obligatory on flour im- 
porters to import so much offal with a 
given quantity of flour and the further 
suggestion that there should be a 10 per 
cent export duty on offals sent abroad. 
Public opinion on these proposals, even 
among the farmers, was sound. 

A leading member of the Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland has declared that if 
there was to be any tinkering with the 
fiscal question he would prefer that the 
government should take its courage in its 
hands and give notice that two years 
hence all wheat must come in here in the 
form of grain. That issue, of course, is 
clear. The farmers are certainly flirting 
with the idea of exclusively grain imports, 
and there can be little doubt that it came 
to them via the home millers. 

The farmer referred to, an ex-president 
of the union, is not enamored even with 
this alternative. He is shrewd enough to 
realize that fiscal expedients may be up- 





set at any time, and that, after millers 
acted upon such a policy by increasing 
their capacity in Scotland to meet the 
extra demand created by the shutting out 
of imported flour, they would find another 
government ready to turn this policy up- 
side down and leave the mills standing 
idle. 

As it is agriculture that it is intended 
to benefit, the farmers want, above all, 
a policy that will be secure from reversal. 
They have had too many disappointments 
of recent years from the state, the great- 
est of these being the withdrawal without 
notice of the guaranteed prices for wheat 
and oats. 


STABILITY THROUGH ROOT CROPS 


As the Scottish farmers really led agri- 
cultural opinion during the war, it is 
important to note that some of the most 
enlightened among them are now turning 
away entirely from the thought of bas- 
ing any agricultural policy on grain 
crops. These leaders are coming around 
to the view that it is the root crops that 
are the proper basis of a sound policy. 

As this outlook is new, it may stand 
some examination. It is derived from the 
knowledge that the root crops are the 
most valuable of all in a progressive and 
intensive system of farming, and it is 
significant that it is from Scotland, 
where the standard of farming is much 
higher than in England, that this new pol- 
icy is coming. 

Root crops are required to clean the 

round and put it into good condition. 

onsequently, it is being urged that such 
crops as potatoes and sugar beets should 
be encouraged, and that grain should be 
left to look after itself. In ordinary ro- 
tation, if the arable area was maintained 
and improved by the growing of the two 
root crops mentioned, the cereal crops 
would be sown regularly, and grain pro- 
duction would proceed automatically 
without artificial stimulus. 

Unfortunately for the advocates of this 
policy, the government has turned down 
another of the proposals of the tribunal 
of economists which was in direct line 
with its development. This was that for- 
eign potatoes should be imported only 
by license granted by the Board of 
Trade. Last season Holland flooded the 
English market with potatoes shipped to 
Hull and London. The farmers made 
an outcry, as the potatoes came at a 
time when prices were falling, and caused 
a slump. The farmers knew that many 
outlying districts would be unable to 
market their potato crops, because these 
would not be wanted, owing to the ar- 
rival of imports. 

Hitherto the British farmer was im- 
mune from competition in two articles, 
potatoes and fresh milk. This Dutch 
competition in potatoes was a new chal- 
lenge. It is known that its advent is due 
to organization on the part of the Dutch 
farmers for the most remunerative utili- 
zation of their potato crops. 

In Holland the farmers have their own 
factories for the handling of potatoes, 
and all the crops are marketed through 
them. The potatoes may go into direct 
consumption in Holland, or they may be 
made into starch or motor spirit at the 
factories, or they may be diverted to the 
British market or elsewhere. At all 
events, if they come here they are scien- 
tifically dumped. The market is studied 
carefully, and the shipments regulated so 
as to take advantage of passing needs. 


POTATOES AND SUGAR BEETS 


There need be little doubt that the ul- 
terior object of the proposal to admit this 
trade on license only is to place an em- 
bargo on imports. There is a network 
of regulations on home growers of pota- 
toes to guard against the spread of such 
diseases as “wart.” The pretext on which 
the Dutch potatoes would be excluded 
would be that of safety from disease. It 
would be a case of the Canadian cattle 
embargo over again, with potatoes in- 
stead of cattle as the subject of the 
embargo. 

However, there is this important dis- 
tinction—an economic one—between the 
potato proposal and a fiscal barrier on 
any other agricultural product. Potatoes 
form the one big crop in the production 
of which we are more than self-support- 
ing. It is not shortages, but surpluses, 
that are our worries as regards potatoes. 

In the case of cattle, to return to the 
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Canadian analogy, we produce not much 
more than half of our beef supplies. The 
point in relation to our self-sufficiency in 
potatoes is that the consumers’ interests 
are well safeguarded, and if the right to 
license imports were retained the consum- 
er need never be endangered by any re- 
striction of output on the part of the 
producers. 

These are certainly plausible argu- 
ments. In the case of sugar beets the 
farmers already have an advantage by 
the arrangement whereby all sugar from 
all home grown beets is free from pay- 
ment of duty. This is a big consideration, 
because the duty is at present as high as 
25s 8d per cwt, or as much as the cost 
of raw sugar itself a year ago. 

With the present fear of our being in 
the grip of a Cuban-New York group of 
holders of the world’s balance of sugar 
stocks there is no danger of the scrapping 
of the policy of encouraging sugar beets 
among our own farmers. It is contended, 
of course, that we could profitably multi 
ply many times our present meager sugar 
production. Most of the beets are grown 
in the southeastern counties of England, 
but it is argued that the whole of the east 
coast, from Kent right up to Aberdeen, 
is suitable for this crop. 

If this regional production of sugar 
beets were developed, it would leave all 
the middle and western side of these 
islands for potato growing, and the grain 
crops would be interspersed between beets 
and potatoes in the normal system of ro- 
tation. Our farmers, it is argued, are 
quite as capable of organizing, on their 
own initiative, factories for the treatment 
of the surplus potatoes as are Holland 
and Germany. Once the factories were 
set up, there would be no need for fears 
of a surplus potato crop, and production 
could proceed unchecked. 

As it is, because last season’s crop was 
more than the market could absorb, there 
is practically certain to be a much smaller 
area planted this season, and as grain 
prices are also low, this reduction of the 
potato area will mean a direct lapse back 
to grass; in other words, the degeneration 
of our agriculture. 

It is a new outlook, at least, on the 
part of our farmers that they are turning 
away from the theorists, who maintain 
that we can grow all our own breadstuffs 
oblivious of the fact that our millers must 
buy the hard wheats from abroad if they 
ever — to compete successfully with 
imported flours. The farmers are not 
visionaries. They know that they cannot 
keep out foreign grain, and they are turn- 
ing to a sounder basis for a national agri- 
cultural policy. 

Witiram Apa, 





CALLS HUDSON ROUTE NOT FEASIBLE 

Vancouver, B. C.—F. W. Peters, of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, address- 
ing the April meeting of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade, said that the Hudson 
Bay Railway was “a hoary-headed chest- 
nut” that had been on the way since 
1883. The government had already spent 
$20,000,000 in building part of the line 
which had never been operated. There 
were 130 miles yet to complete. There 
had been $6,000,000 spent in terminals 
at Fort Nelson, and years ago it was 
blazoned in big type in some parts of 
the country that there was a capacity 
there of 150,000,000 bus. 

Mr. Peters derided the whole Hudson 
Bay scheme, declaring that the waters 
of the bay could only be navigated from 
a month to six wae of the year, and 
that the Hudson Bay line was no more 
use than a fifth wheel on a coach. 

The feasibility of the Vancouver route 
had, on the other hand, been clearly dem- 
onstrated, he said. The government hav- 
ing shown the way in providing facili- 
ties for handling grain here, it might 
now be: left to private enterprise to build 
the additional elevators that were need- 
ed. He drew attention to the fact that 
only one of the 34 terminal elevators at 
the Head of the Lakes was government 
owned, and that the others were all, 
operated by private concerns. There 
were many capitalists and grain men 
ready and prepared to build elevators 
at Vancouver, but they declined to come 
into competition with the government. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Brazilian rice exports increased dur- 
ing the years 1913 to 1922 from 51 to 
37,865 tons. 
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Declining prices for wheat have had 
their influence on flour, and the mar- 
ket is now much duller. Buyers of 
s; rings at home and abroad are booking 
very small quantities. Domestic prices 
show no changes in list figures, but cut- 
ting is fairly common where desirable 
o:ders are concerned. In Ontario and 
est of here competition is particularly 
fi ree. 

Inquiry for winter wheat flour shows 
seme improvement, but offerings are 
licht and trading is confined to odd car 
Icts. Prices are about 5c bbl higher. 


Quotations on May 12: spring patents | 


$..30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears $6.60, 
nixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cnt patents, $5.50 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Export trading appears’ small, com- 

pired with the volume of a fortnight 
ayo. European importers who were then 
active are now off the market entirely. 
Some sales are still being made to the 
Continent, but prices are down and 
quantities more limited. British import- 
ers are still cautious, and many are not 
doing anything. Their offers are gen- 
erally about 6d@I1s under those of a 
week ago. Sellers are quoting 35s 6d@ 
36s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, May seaboard. 
_ Ontario winters are too dear for ex- 
port. Sellers would have to get 36s 6d 
@37s per 280 Ibs, jute, Glasgow, to make 
cost, whereas 35s is about the best price 
offered. 

Brokers buying for export quote, nom- 
inally, $5.25 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for 
springs, and $5.40 for winters. These 
figures are 5@10c higher than those of 
a week ago. 

MILLFEED 

Still in demand, though not so keenly, 
and supplies are inadequate. Some ex- 
porting to the United States is being re- 
ported. Prices have not changed. To- 
day’s mixed car list price for bran is 
$28 ton, and for shorts $30, bags in- 
cluded, net cash terms, delivered. Car 
lots are bringing a premium of $1.50@ 
2 ton over mixed car prices. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is arriving from 
Fort William, and stocks at Ontario 
milling points are being replenished. 
Compared with a week ago, prices to 
local mills are 2%,c lower. No. 1 north- 
ern is offering at $1.244, bu, cif., Bay 
ports, and other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario winters are steady at former 
prices. Deliveries are light. No. 2 red 
or white is worth $1.28@1.30 bu, in car 
lots at country shipping points, while 
farmers’ loads at mill doors are bring- 
ing $1.20. 

* CEREALS , 

Cereals remain stagnant in both do- 
mestic and exporting markets. Mills say 
they are having a lean time. Prices are 
steady, with a certain amount of yield- 
ing where particularly desirable orders 
are concerned. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $3 per 90-lb bag in jute, and at $3.10 
in cotton, in less than car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. For 
export, rolled oats are held at 40s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, cif. Glasgow, and 
oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario grains have become so scarce 
that any quotations given would be pure- 





ly nominal. Ontario is being supplied 
with feeding grains by importation of 
western oats and American corn. In 
price these follow the Winnipeg and 
Chicago markets closely. Western oats 
are 1l4c lower than a week ago, and 
American corn has been reduced %c. 
Quotations: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats, 54,c bu, cif., Bay ports; No. 2 
yellow corn, 86c, c.i.f., Bay ports, Ameri- 
can funds; recleaned whole wheat screen- 
ings are quoted nominally at $25 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Navigation opened at Montreal about 
a week ago, but ice in the gulf and 
river is giving so much trouble that the 
movement of vessels is not yet regular. 
Rates of freight on flour remain at 19c 
per 100 lbs to leading British ports. 


FORMING PARTNERSHIP 


J. D. Stone, proprietor of the Stone 
Laboratories, London, Ont., advises that, 
owing to growth of business, he is ad- 
mitting an active partner in the person 
of an old university classmate named 
Glass. The business will hereafter be 
carried on in the name of Stone & Glass, 
and of course the efficiency of the lab- 
oratory will be greatly increased, as Mr. 
Glass is a thoroughly competent chemist. 

This laboratory was established some- 
thing over a year ago by Mr. Stone for 
the purpose of providing a convenient 
place where Ontario mills could get sci- 
entific tests of grain and flour samples 
made without having to send them long 
distances by mail. The fact that Mr. 
Stone had immediate success and the 
business is growing steadily is evidence 
that Ontario millers appreciate the ser- 
vice they are getting. 

NOTES 

James Booth has bought the mill and 
other properties of the Wenger Milling 
Co., Ayton, Ont. At present he is op- 
erating only the feed mill and electric 
light plant, but is handling some grain. 


A delegation from Edmonton, Alta, 
waited on the government in Ottawa this 
week for the purpose of urging the 
erection of an interior storage cleaning 
and hospital elevator at that point. In 
view of the fact that grain is now moving 
both eastward and westward through 
Edmonton for export, it is felt that 
terminal facilities on a considerable scale 
should be provided there. 


WINNIPEG 


Wiwnnirec, Man.—There is no change 
in the flour market. Fragmentary: or- 
ders for flour for domestic consumption 
constitute the demand, and millers de- 
scribe busines as being practically at a 
standstill. The opening of navigation 
has had no immediate effect upon west- 
ern milling conditions, and exporting 
business is negligible. Millers view ex- 
isting stagnation philosophically, it being 
a not unusual condition at this time of 
the year, and the lateness of the season 
in the West is doubtless a contributing 
factor to general inactivity. There has 
been rumor of a reduction in flour prices, 
following the decline in wheat, but so 
far no change has been made. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10 and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton,’15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Pressure on the inadequate supplies of 
bran and shorts in western Canada has 
been considerably relieved by the in- 





creasing amount of good pasture now be- 
coming available. Prices show no change. 
Quotations: bran $22 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts $24, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 

There has been a marked weakness in 
wheat. Buying has been indifferent and 
offerings light, as is usual on a declin- 
ing market. Some inquiry was heard 
for summer shipment, but only small 
quantities have been worked. The fol- 
lowing are the prices of No. 1 northern: 


-——Futures—, 
Cash May July 

OT a APPeer rere $1.17% $1.17% $1.18 % 
Mee Be céekuscas 1.17% 1.17% 1.19% 
BE Dees vcseces 1.18% 1.18% 1.20% 
BRT Be ccccccccs 1.17% 1.17% 1.19% 
Oo ) eee 1.16% 1.16% 1.18% 
BE BBs cccccccce 1.16% 1.16% 1.18% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
been somewhat light, inspections for the 
week averaging 300 cars per day, against 
460 last week and 285 for the same 
period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


There is no feature in the western 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
There is a very light demand for do- 
mestic purposes, and export inquiry is 
lacking. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The weakness of the wheat market is 
reacting upon coarse grains, for which 
there has been but little demand. Oats 
and barley have declined fractionally. 
Flaxseed showed a somewhat stronger 
tendency, but demand for all grains is 
poor. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 5014c bu; barley, 56%%c; 
rye, 7754c; flaxseed, $2.53, in store, Fort 
William. 


EDMONTON’S ELEVATOR NEEDS 


A delegation from Edmonton, Alta., 
waited on the dominion government, May 
8, for the purpose of urging the erection 
of interior storage, cleaning and hos- 
pital elevators at Edmonton. The prime 
minister, after receiving the delegation, 
announced that the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners had already been instructed 
by the government to prepare at once 
a full report on the question of pro- 
posed elevators. 

In a memorandum presented to the 
government by the delegation, it was 
claimed that, although last year’s crop 
had been the, greatest in its history, west- 
ern Canada, after selling the crop, had 
found itself worse off financially than 
the year before, owing to delay and diffi- 
culty in transporting the grain, due to 
congestion of eastbound routes. An al- 
ternative grain outlet via Pacific Coast 
ports was urged, together with the erec- 
tion of storage, cleaning and _ hospital 
elevators at interior points, thus reliev- 
ing the need for immediate threshing 
and making it possible to spread the 
flow of Canadian wheat to the world’s 


markets over a longer period of time. 


NOTES 


Andrew Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., has 
gone to Toronto to visit the head office 
of his company. 

While flood conditions in Manitoba are 
improving, the situation is still grave in 
some parts of the province, and it is 
reported that considerable land will not 
be sown this year, in consequence of in- 
undation. 

Water from the $5,000,000 Lethbridge 
northern irrigation project has been 
turned into the ditches of Alberta farm- 
ers. Officials state that it will be avail- 








able for irrigating this year’s crop 
throughout the 105,000-acre project by 
June 1. 


The Manitoba legislature has passed a 
resolution urging the federal government 
to suspend the Canadian coast regula- 
tions and give American vessels the right 
to handle grain from port to port in 
Canada, This action is recommended as 
a result of the legislature’s condemnation 
of the practice adopted by shipping peo- 
ple last year in forcing Canadian grain 
rates to extortionate levels. 

The opening of navigation at Fort 
William inaugurated what promises to 
be one of the busiest seasons ever known 
in the Canadian lake trade. At time of 
opening, elevators in Fort William and 
Port Arthur had the largest stocks of 
grain on hand that have ever been car- 
ried in those ports. Besides that in 
elevators, the railway yards were full of 
loaded cars. It will take some time to 
clear away this accumulated surplus. 
Later there will be heavy deliveries of 
grain that was carried over the winter 
on farms. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que.—The flour market is 
quiet, with export demand slack and 
the local market dull. Exporters, never- 
theless, are busy looking to their first 
shipments from Montreal harbor. Quan- 
tities of flour have been accumulating 
here, and the first partial cargo sailed 
for the United Kingdom on May 7. 
Since then, flour has been moving out 
steadily. 

Prices are unchanged. Spring wheat 
flour, first patents $7.30 bbl, seconds 
$6.80, bakers $6.60, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat prices are unchanged: 
choice grades, $5.60@5.70 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, ex-track; broken lots, $5.80 
@5.90, ex-store; patents $6.15, new cot- 
tons, ex-store. 

Millfeed of all kinds is in good de- 
mand, and sales are passing at $28 ton 
for bran, $380 for shorts, $385 for mid- 
dlings, and $40@42 for moullie, jobbers 
asking for straight car lots $31 for 
bran and $32 for shorts, with bags, ex- 
track, 

White corn flour is moving slowly at 
$5.30@5.40 bbl, jute, delivered. Rolled 
oats, standard grades, $3.10@3.30 per 90- 
Ib bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


James Carruthers, Montreal 
man, has returned from Europe. 

W. A. Black, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has returned to Mon- 
treal from a lengthy trip in Europe. 

Francis Gobeille, veteran wholesale 
grain merchant of Montreal, with 35 

ears of Montreal business life behind 

im, died at the age of 67, at his family 
residence, 240 Bloomfield Avenue, Mon- 
treal. He leaves a wife, six daughters 
and three sons, all residents of Mon- 
treal. 

Four lines of steamers have been 
formed by the vessels recently pur- 
chased by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and all are now open for business 
in the Ogilvie company’s office, under 
the names of the Bay Line Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Yewbay Steamship Co., Ltd., 
Birchbay Steamship Co., Ltd., and Palm- 
bay Steamship Co., Ltd. 16 Youville 
Place. A. E. Perks. 


grain 





" In the first 10 months of 1992, Jugo- 
Slavia exported 31,599 tons of bread 
grain and 25,380 tons of flour. During 
12 months of 1921, some 87,795 tons of 
bread grains were exported, as well as 
31,568 tons of flour. 
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In spite of the unsettled wheat mar- 
ket, a fair business was reported by a 
majority of the local flour dealers the 
past week. Buying was not brisk, but 
complaints of dullness were not so nu- 
merous as during the previous two 
weeks, 

Flour prices have followed the decline 
in wheat, and this brought some im- 
provement in business. Representatives 
of most northwestern mills report fair 
sales this week of patents and straights 
to jobbers and the smaller bakers. There 
has been no heavy booking of flour, but 
an increased number of buyers took on 
near-by requirements, so that the total 
aggregate made a pretty fair volume. 

Southwestern mill representatives re- 
port very little activity. They find it 
difficult to interest the big bakers, who 
show no interest even in extremely at- 
tractive offerings. Directions on old 
orders are coming in fairly well, al- 
though some pressure is required to get 
the trade to order out flour. 

Clears are firm, and the bulk of the 
business the past few weeks has been 
in these grades. Good grades are rather 
scarce, and dealers say they are unable 
to take care of the demand. Bakers 
are taking on fair-sized lots for mixing 
purposes, and jobbers also are in the 
market. Exporters have taken some 
round lots of second clears this week, 
but this grade has been rather quiet. 

Soft winter wheat flour has been mov- 
ing better the past two weeks. Cracker 
bakers are taking on only occasional lots, 
but cake bakers have been buying rather 
freely, and sales of round lots for ship- 
ment up to 60 days are reported. 

Demand for rye flour continues very 
quiet, buyers generally confining their 
purchases to small quantities. The local 
rye flour procuction totaled 2,000 bbls 
this week. White is quoted at $3.80@ 
4.40 bbl, medium at $3.60@4.10, and dark 
at $3.40@3.75 

Business in semolinas continues quiet. 
Most macaroni manufacturers have con- 
tracted ahead at about $1 less than pres- 
ent values, and are not disposed to add 
to their holdings at prevailing prices. 
Directions are only fair. No. 2 sem- 
olina is quoted at $6.35@6.50 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $6.10@6.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.85, 
standard patent $6.10@6.60, first clear 
$5@5.55, secord clear $3.35@3.80; hard 
winter short patent $5.75@6.30, 95 per 
cent patent $5.30@5.60, straight $4.90@ 
5.20, first clear $4.50@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.80@6.25, standard pat- 
ent $5.50@6, straight $5.40@5.80, first 
clear $4.70@5.15, 


MILLFEED 


Bran prices are beginning to soften. 
Although some mills are still holding 
firm, others are offering at $1@1.50 ton 
under last week’s quotations. Southwest- 
ern bran is now cheaper than spring. 
Demand is rather quiet, although scat- 
tered sales to country dealers are re- 
ported. Offerings are more plentiful, 
and most mills seem to have plenty to 
offer. 

Standard middlings are still rather 
scarce, and the range between them and 
bran is widening. Demand is fairly ac- 
tive, and mixers are taking occasional 
cars. 

Reports as to heavy feeds are much 
at variance. Jobbers say demand is 
rather quiet, while mills report an active 
call for both flour middlings and red 
dog. 


Mills are offering feed for summer de- 
livery at discounts under spot prices, 
but very little business is reported. The 
trade as a whole is holding back, feel- 
ing that discounts offered are not suffi- 
cient. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29.50@31 
ton, hard winter bran $29.25@31, soft 
winter bran $30@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32.50, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.65, red dog $35.65@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

May 6-12 ....-e.0% 40,000 18,000 45 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
WORE GHD ccesacece 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 18,750 70 


CASH WHEAT 

Cash wheat price declined further this 
week, but premiums were firmer, com- 
pared with the futures. Receipts of 
wheat moderate, and much below those 
a year ago. Only a limited number of 
cars of red wheat were received, and 
mills picked up the good grades. Wis- 
consin red wheat is being sold at big 
discounts under same grades from other 
states; some sales were fully 5@6c bu 
lower. 

Hard winter wheat premiums were up 
¥,@%/,c for the week. Elevators’ were 
again the chief buyers, either for mix- 
ing purposes or buying for outside mills. 
Local mills were not very active, picking 
up the light offerings of red wheat, and 
a little hard wheat. Spring wheat 
showed little change. Receipts were 
light, and demand spotted. 

Receipts of all wheat totaled 164 cars, 
against 177 last week, and 1,564 a year 
ago. Shipping sales amounted to 150,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@13c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@12c over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard 21, 
@3c over. No. 3 hard %@l1\%c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 5@12c over, No. 2 
dark 3@9c over, No. 1 northern May 
price to 5c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business with corn mills is not very 
brisk. Buyers are holding off, as the 
market, apparently, is too unsettled. 
They are generally confining purchases 
to current needs, and shipping direc- 
tions as a rule accompany the orders. 
No export business is reported. Mills 
are quoting prices in response to cables, 
but apparently they must be too high, 
as little further is heard from the im- 
porters. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.95@2.05 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.821,,@2, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.821,,@2, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.8714@2.05, oatmeal $2.85, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.57, per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices underwent a radical change the 
past week, and are fully $1.50@2 lower. 
Resellers are quoting at $41@42 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for 32 per cent. De- 
mand is very quiet, and the trade is 
showing little interest in offerings. 

NOTES 

H. L. Welch, of Sykesville, Md., called 
at this office on May 7, on his way to 
Minneapolis. 

L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, has returned from French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 

F. H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on May 11. 

S. A. Hadley, Kansas City, of the Mc- 
Intosh & Seymour Corporation, called 
at this office on May 8 





C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago on May II. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., left on May 5 on his annual 
visit to his ranch in California. 

W. H. Smith, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., spent the past 
week on a business trip in Indiana. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was in this 
market several days during the week. 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, flour jobbers, Chicago, is back 
at his desk after a several weeks’ rest. 

Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, will leave on May 14 
for a six months’ motor trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

J. S. Stone, Chicago manager North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., left on 
May 12 for Holland, Mich., to open his 
summer home. 

oo. W: Hoyland, of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, called at this 
office on May 12, on his return home 
from an eastern trip. 

W. W. and H. L. Kirk, in the sales 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Chicago, left on May 11 for Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, to visit relatives. 

A local dealer reports the sale of a 
small lot of straights to the United 
Kingdom this week, the first sale in a 
long time to that country. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was 
in Chicago during the week, en route 
home from the South and East. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., who has been calling on 
the trade in Chicago and near-by ter- 
ritory, left on May 8 for the mill. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, published by the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, spoke on May 9 before 
the Austin Lions’ Club on the “Modern 
Baking Industry.” 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., vis- 
ited his Chicago representative, C. W. 
Dilworth, on May 11, on his return to 
the mill from an eastern trip. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Chicago office on May 10, en route home 
from an eastern trip. M. B. Cutter, of 
Minneapolis, was also in Chicago during 
the week. 

F. G. Atkinson and Guy A. Thomas, 
directors Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, E. C. Best, traffic manager, and 
J. M. Sweeney, representative at Madi- 
son, Wis., visited the Chicago office of 
the company the past week. 

A. J. Fisher, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was married May 
12 to Miss Mildred McDonald, at St. 
Ita’s Church, Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher left on a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
and will make their home in Minne- 
apolis. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has called a conference of farm in- 
terests, chambers of commerce, etc., to 
be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 18. The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has received an invitation to have 
a representative attend the meeting. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 2,431,000 bus corn, of which 
1,122,000 went to Buffalo, 558,000 to De- 
pot Harbor, 82,000 to Montreal, 254,000 
to Tiffin, 225,000 to Port Goderich, and 
190,000 to other Canadian ports; 12,000 
bus wheat, of which 9,000 went to Buf- 
falo, and ’3,000 to Erie. 

Funeral services for John T. inute 
official Board of Trade flour inspector, 
were held at Rosehill Cemetery, May 7. 
It was the largest representation of the 
flour trade at any funeral, nearly every 
flour man in Chicago being present. Ser- 
vices were conducted by Ben Hur Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of which Mr. Canvin had 
been a member for many years. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkeE, W1s.—General bookings 
of new business at local mills were fair 
during the week of May 6-12, but the 
markets were considered too unsettled 
to bring out much trade beyond the bare 
necessities of customers who have long 
been committed to a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy. The most encouraging fea- 
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ture of the situation probably was the 
fact that shipping directions were bet- 
ter. A few sales were made on a basis 
of delivery covering 60 days ahead, and 
in two or three instances the limit was 
90 days, but the bulk of trade was for 
prompt or near-by shipment. Operations 
of mills increased slightly, and reached 
an average of 42 per cent. 

Prices are easier, but do not give evi- 
dence of any material change. Asking 
prices are Jargely nominal, for competi- 
tion is keen, and in the eagnerness to 
book business and keep mills as busy as 
possible, some interests are said to be 
going more than halfway in meeting the 
concessions demanded by buyers who are 
willing to take flour if they can get it 
anywhere near their price views. At 
the close, on May 12, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patents were 
quoted at $7.05@7.75 bbl, and straight 
at $6.65@6.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The dearth of offers of fancy clear 
flour continues to limit trade in this 
grade. At the same time the fairly good 
call for the better grades is not ac- 
companied by an equal request for the 
lower grades. This problem is relieved 
to a considerable extent by the better de- 
mand for flour middlings and red dog, 
which form convenient outlets for low 
grade clear, especially with the prices of 
the feeds so relatively high. First clear 
was quoted at $5.50@5.65, and second 
at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas flour was fair, 
both for fancy and bakers patents, but 


trade was about as limited as in spring, 


so far as mills are concerned. The hard- 
ening of premiums on winter wheat in 
the cash market after a decline in the 
grain created mixed sentiment as to 
prices, and mills were farther apart in 
their views. The inside of the range 
represents a decline of about lic bbl, 
while the outside was about 5c bbl high- 
er. At the close, on May 12, fancy 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.75@7, and straight at $6.25 
@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


wor” Output Per ct. 
Mar G88 océsccece 6,000 00 42 
Previous week ..... 16.000 5,400 34° 
Temet POOP cececcces 16,000 4,500 28 
Two years ago .... 24,000 7,689 32 
Three years ago ... 24,000 12,500 62 
Four years ago..... 25.008 #$~#466 ae 
Five years ago..... 16,000 8,000 50 


The flour movement at Milwaukee for 
the current week again showed a de- 
crease in receipts and a gain in ship- 
ments over the same week in 1922. Ship- 
ments were 20,170 bbls, compared with 
13,020 last week and 10,830 last year; 
receipts were 12,600 bbls, compared with 
17,150 last week and 40,190 last year. 
Since Jan. 1, shipments show a gain of 
29,000 bbls over 1922, while receipts fell 
off 35,000. 

RYE FLOUR 


A better market for rye flour seems 
to be developing as the result of the low 
level to which rye prices have declined. 

Prices have been reduced 30@35c bbl 
on white patent, while straight is off 
20@25c, and pure dark is down 15@20c. 
Ordinary dark is fairly steady, with a 
better market as feed than as a cereal. 
At the close, on May 12, fancy white 
patent, choice Wisconsin, was quoted at 
$4.85@5.05, straight at $4.45@4.65, pure 
dark at $4,15@4.35, and ordinary dark 
at $3.65@4.10, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


During the week of May 6-12, the 
price of bran softened $1@1.50 ton, and 
winter bran, which has ruled at a sharp 
premium over spring for most of the 
current year, dropped to an even level. 
Under a substantial demand and small 
supply, standard middlings rose 50c@$1 
and on May 12 were selling at $1.50@2 
ton over bran. The accumulation of 
flour middlings noted a month ago has 
been worked down, but demand is not 
sharp and some mills are quoting spot 
at 50c ton less, bringing prices to $1@ 
1.50 ton over standard. Red dog holds 
firm at unchanged prices. Rye mid- 
dlings and hominy feed are steady. 

Top prices on oil meal are down $1@ 
1.50 ton, but cottonseed meal is holding 
steady. Gluten feed is nominally firm, 
but offers are only for June-July ship- 
ment and buyers are not showing much 
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interest in anything except spot, of which 
little or nothing is available at the 
source. Mills quote bran, winter and 
spring, at $29@30 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31@31.50, flour middlings $82@ 
33, red dog $35@36, rye middlings $29.50 
@30, and hominy feed $35@35.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
in the week ended May 12 were 5,458 
tons, against §,142 in the previous week 
and 4,390 last year; receipts were 60 
tons, against nothing in the previous 
week and 1,080 last year. 
NOTES 

Max W. Babb, vice president Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was hon- 
ored with election as a member of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at the 
annual convention in New York last 
week, 

The opening of navigation is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible with regard 
to the loading of cargoes at Milwaukee 
elevators for lower lake ports and the 
seiboard. During the week the follow- 
ing clearances were reported: 100,000 
bus rye, 347,250 bus corn and 204,000 
bus oats, for Goderich, Ont. 


Che Wisconsin State Board of Con- 
trol, Madison, is asking bids until May 
21. at 3 p.m., for furnishing one car of 
dairy feed and one car of bran for the 
Northwestern Hospital for the Insane at 
Winnebago, and one car of dairy feed 
fer the Northern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School at Home Park Station, 
Wis. 

KE. R. Hirt, president of the Hirt Bros. 
M.lling Co., Antigo, and identified also 
with the Hirt Bros. Lumber Co., has 
decided to retire from the active man- 
agement of the mill in order to have 
tine to devote to his other interests. T. 
H. Sopher, of Chicago, for many years 
associated with leading flour mills, has 
been engaged as manager, and has as- 
sumed his new duties. 

When the Piggly Wiggly system an- 
nounced the opening of another new 
store in Milwaukee at 458 Twelfth Street 
on May 12, every adult visiting the store 
was presented with a loaf of bread free. 
This was by way of introduction. At 
the other stores the 1-lb loaf on the 
same day sold for 5c, and the 2-lb loaf 
at 8c. The same prices were quoted at 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
stores in Milwaukee. 

Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, on Ma 
1] signed the so-called Allen bill, which 
establishes the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission on a basis of 
full time, with compensation at the rate 
of $200 per month for each of the three 
commissioners. An appropriation of 
$35,000 annually for conducting the work 
is carried by the enactment. The work 
of the commission is concentrated at Su- 
perior, Wis., where the only public ware- 
houses in the state are located, all others 
being under private ownership and man- 
agement. 

The property of the Milwaukee Malt- 
ing & Grain Co., 56-64 South Water 
Street, valued at over $1,000,000 in 1917, 
has been sold for approximately $65,000 
to a salvage concern, the Grossman 
Bros.-Parelskin-Grodin, Ine., which will 
raze or remodel it and offer it for lease 
for industrial and warehouse purposes. 
For the present the grain elevator, hav- 
ing a capacity of 700,000 bus, will be 
kept intact, it being understood that ne- 
gotiations are under way whereby a 
local grain shipper may take over this 
house. The malting plant had a capacity 
of 1,500,000 bus a year, but prohibition 
has proceeded to the point where it 
makes it highly improbable that use for 
these facilities in their entirety may yet 


be found. 
L. E. Meyer. 


The port of Bremen in 1922 imported 
about 75 per cent as much grain as in 
1913, according to reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Importations dur- 
ing 1922 totaled 769,000 tons. Wheat 
imports were twice as great in 1922 as 
in the pre-war year, 293,000 tons as 
against 148,000. Corn imports also in- 
creased from 162,000 tons pre-war to 
249,000 tons in 1922, a large portion of 
which came from the United States, in 
consequence of its being cheaper than 
Argentine corn, which dominated the 
market previously. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXVII 


By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXII (CONTINUED) 
(ACTIONS FOR NONDELIVERY) 
Time as Element 
SECTION 216. IN GENERAL 


As a general rule, damages for non- 
delivery of goods are to be assessed on 
the basis of market value of the goods 
at the time agreed on for delivery. 

Where the market value of goods con- 
tracted to be sold fluctuates, the seller’s 
liability for default in making delivery 
is to be based upon market value at the 
time of the breach, according to the de- 
cision of the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals in Heller vs. Ferguson, 176 S.W. 
1126, 

Damages for breach of a contract to 
deliver wheat are assessable as of the 
day when the breach occurred, as de- 
clared by the Washington supreme court 
in Oriental Trading Co. vs. Houser, 151 
Pac, 242. 

In the case of Street & Co. vs. Wer- 
than Bag & Burlap Co., 200 S.W. 739, 
it was decided that where defendant 
became in default by failing to deliver 
on or before the last day of August, 
which fell on Sunday, and Monday was 
a holiday, a purchase made by plaintiffs 
on Sept. 4 in the open market at ‘the 
destination was in proper time for the 
purpose of charging defendant with the 
excess of what substitute bagging cost 
plaintiffs at prevailing market prices 
above the price at which defendant had 
agreed to deliver. 

The Union Warehouse & Elevator Co. 
was denied, by the Washington supreme 
court, the right to recover damages 
against one Baumann for breach of a 
contract to deliver wheat under a con- 
tract of sale, because there was no claim 
that the market value of the grain at 
the time and place agreed upon for de- 


livery was in excess of the contract 
price. 

Defendant failed to deliver the con- 
tract grain “on or before Sept. 1, 1914,” 
as agreed, but, in suing for damages, 
plaintiff failed to allege what substitute 
wheat could be bought for in the market 
at that time, relying rather upon the 
fact that the market was up May 1, 
1915. Holding that the suit was prop- 
erly dismissed, the court said: 

“We think there is a total want of any 
allegation of damage suffered by appel- 
lant which can be recovered in this ac- 
tion. For aught that appears in the com- 
plaint, the market price of the wheat 
on Sept. 1, 1914, may have been less than 
sixty-eight cents per bushel. No special 
damages are claimed. Plainly, under the 
facts appearing in the complaint, what- 
ever damages the appellant suffered 
must be measured as of the date the con- 
tract was to be performed, and not: at 
a later date, as appellant seeks to have 
its damage measured.” (167 Pac. 1100.) 

“The market price should be taken as 
of the time of the breach of the contract, 
and not within a reasonable time there- 
after, provided there is a market price 
at such time, and it is not at this par- 
ticular time unnaturally inflated or de- 
pressed by unlawful means. If the time 
of delivery has been extended, the mar- 
ket price will be taken as of the time to 
which the delivery was postponed, or if 
postponed indefinitely, at a reasonable 
time. after demanding performance. So, 
also, if no exact time of delivery is fixed 
by the contract, the market price should 
be fixed as at a reasonable time. If de- 
livery is to be made in installments, the 
measure of damages for the breach of 
any installment is to be computed on the 
market price at the time such installment 
should have been delivered. 
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“Although notice has been given of an 
intention not to deliver, the market price 
as of the date when the delivery should 
have been made will be taken, and not 
the market price on the date of such 
notice; but if the goods were deliverable 
within a certain period at the seller’s 
option, the market price on the day when 
he gave plaintiff notice of his intention 
not to deliver is to be taken in comput- 
ing the damages, that day being the time 
of default.” 35 Cyc. 637-638. 

The reason on which these rules rest is 
that damages for nondelivery of goods 
should be assessed as of the time of the 
breach of contract, when the aggrieved 
buyer is in a position to make substi- 
tute purchases and when damages can 
be fairly based on circumstances con- 
templated by both parties. It is rea- 
sonable that damages be assessed as of 
the time when they are inflicted, rather 
than to give the buyer an opportunity 
to speculate on future rises or falls in 
market values. 

If I have agreed to deliver flour today 
at $14 and fail to do so, but my cus- 
tomer can make a substitute purchase 
at $14.50, the difference clearly repre- 
sents his actual loss. He should not be 
permitted to pass up the opportunity to 
make the substitute purchase, and later 
demand increased damages from me on 
flour jumping to $20. If that should be 
fair, then on flour declining to $10, with- 
out his having made a substitute pur- 
chase, he should pay me the $4 I saved 
him by breaking my contract, 


SECTION 217. EXTENDED TIME FOR DELIVERY 


In the case of Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Dirks, 164 Pac. 273, it appeared that 
defendant agreed to sell 1,000 bus of 
wheat and deliver it at plaintiff’s eleva- 
tor on or before Dec, 30, 1914, and stip- 
ulated that, on default in delivering, the 
mill might extend time for delivery, can- 
cel the contract, or buy for the defend- 
ant’s account, at the mill’s option. 

Delivery was not made within the 
specified time, and the mill notified de- 
fendant that the contract was extended 
until Jan. 15, and that, in default of 
delivery, substitute grain would be 
bought for defendant’s account, and any 
loss charged to him. The wheat was not 
delivered within the extended period, and 
the mill sued for damages, based on the 
market value of the wheat Jan. 15,— 
$1.29,—and defendant replied that any 
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portation from the railroad station to the boat. 





The steamer Albany, of the Hudson River Day Line, will practically be the home of those who attend 


Flour Clubs’ convention to be held in New York, June 5. 
enough to accommodate 3,000 people, so the visitors will have plenty of room. Leaving the dock at 11:15 
a.m., the boat will proceed down the bay, thence up the Hudson to West Point, where a stop will be made 
to view the dress parade, one of the finest military spectacles in the world. The brilliancy of the scene will 
be enhanced by a large number of other visitors, because this particular day is the most important of the 
annual graduation exercise period. This feature of the trip in itself is sufficiently attractive to make certain 
a large attendance at the coming meeting, which in all respects will be conducted under the most pleasant 
e conditions of any this organization has ever held. Those coming from points west of Chicago 
link up with those from that city and pick up others at points east, and by using the “Centu- 
ry” over the New York Central Lines all would arrive at one time, greatly facilitating the matter of trans- 
Circular matter fully covering all details has been sent to 
each individual member, and the local committee in charge of details has these well in hand, so that, with 
good weather, a very enjoyable time may be confidently expected and a large attendance is looked for. 
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damages awarded must be assessed with 
regard to the prevailing price Dec. 30, 
the last day for delivery under the origi- 
nal contract, which price was $1.12. 

The trial court sustained defendant’s 
position, but the Kansas supreme court 
reversed the judgment, ordering judg- 
ment in the mill’s favor under its claim 
that the option clause of the original 
contract entitled it to extend the time 
for delivery. 

“The option to extend the time of de- 
livery was a part of the contract,” de- 
clared the higher court. “It was sup- 
ported by the same consideration as the 
stipulation fixing Dec. 30 as the time of 
delivery, and, when the option was ex- 
ercised and a reasonable time named by 
plaintiff for delivery, it was just as bind- 
ing upon the defendant as if it had been 
the original time fixed by the con- 
tract... . If prices had declined be- 
tween Dec. 30, 1914, and Jan. 15, 1915, 
defendant would have had a right to set- 
tle by the ruling price on Jan. 15, which 
had become the agreed date for deliv- 
ery, by the action taken in accordance 
with the provisions of the contract.” 

” * 


An instance in which it was found to 
be proper to read grain exchange rules 
in connection with the wording of a sales 
contract was presented in the case of 
Cavers Elevator Co. vs. Droge Elevator 
Co., 171 N.W. 696, decided by the Iowa 
supreme court. 

Defendant contracted to sell plaintiff 
a quantity of wheat, f.o.b., Council 
Bluffs, for delivery by July 31, 1916. 
Partial delivery was made within that 
time, and some time later there was fur- 
ther delivery, leaving 1,016 bus unde- 
livered, when, about three months after 
the contract delivery date, plaintiff gave 
formal notice of cancellation and made 
a substitute purchase in the open mar- 
ket. Controversy then arose as _ to 
whether plaintiff’s damages as to the un- 
delivered quantity should be assessed, 
as Claimed by it, with reference to mar- 
ket values when the substitute purchase 
was made, or, as claimed by defendant, 
when delivery was not completed within 
the time specified in the contract. 

The decision of the supreme court up- 
holding plaintiff's contention rests on the 
facts that the sale was made “subject to 
Omaha ... inspection,” and under agree- 
ment that if delivery should not be 
made when due, the seller reserved the 
right to cancel, or to extend, or to make 
a substitute purchase at its option, any 
loss resulting therefrom to be paid by 
the buyer. 

Defendant claimed that this last men- 
tioned clause required plaintiff to elect 
within a reasonable time whether it 
would cancel the contract, extend it, or 
make, a substitute purchase. And as 
throwing light on this clause, evidence 
was received by the trial court as to 
rules of the Omaha Grain Exchange to 
the following stated effect: Where grain 
is sold to arrive, Omaha terms, and there 
is no delivery within the specified time, 
the contract is to be regarded as open 
for the benefit of both parties until 
filled or until canceled by notice in writ- 
ing by the seller, or by notice to the 
buyer from the seller of cancellation un- 
less delivery be made by a certain date. 
Damage claims are to be adjusted on the 
basis of current market values applying 
when notice of cancellation is received. 

“The defendant insists strongly that it 
is not permissible to introduce evidence 
of custom to contradict a contract,” says 
the supreme court. “Without doubt this 
is a correct legal proposition. But no 
evidence of custom contradictory to the 
contract was received in this case. Such 
evidence was received only for the pur- 
pose of construing terms of the con- 
tract which might otherwise be deemed 
ambiguous. We think that the rules of 
the exchange herein set forth were re- 
ceivable as an aid to a proper construc- 
tion of the quoted clause of the con- 
tract.... Moreover, the defendant itself 
put this construction upon the contract 
and delivered 526 bus of grain some days 
after the expiration of the time limit. 

“The rules of the exchange above 

uoted are entirely fair to both pur- 
chaser and seller. The general effect of 
them is to extend the contract after the 
time limit and to keep it binding upon 
both parties until one notifies the other 
of his purpose to terminate the same. 
Under these rules and under the clause 
of the contract above quoted the plain- 
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tiff, as purchaser, continued bound to 
the defendant, as seller, to receive the 
undelivered grain at the contract price 
until Nov. 4 [when plaintiff canceled]. 
If the market price had gone below the 
contract, this rule would have operated 
in favor of the seller... . 

“We reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that by the terms of the contract it 
continued in force after the expiration 
of the time limit until one party or the 
other terminated it by appropriate no- 
tice.” 

* * 

In Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Lib- 
eral Elévator Co., 243 Fed. 99, the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, awarded judgment for $6,359.50 
in favor of plaintiff on account of non- 
delivery of wheat under a contract with 
defendant. 

Defendant agreed to sell 25,000 bus of 
wheat, delivered, f.o., Galveston during 
July, 1914, subject to the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association rule that, on discov- 
ering that delivery cannot be made within 
an agreed time limit, a seller must so ad- 
vise the buyer, who must “at once” elect 
to buy in or cancel or extend the contract; 
and that on the seller’s failure to give 
such notice, the contract shall remain in 
force unless and until completed, extend- 
ed, bought in, or canceled. 

After shipping 7,055 bus, defendant 
seller, on July 29, gave notice of inability 
to complete deliveries within the month 
because of a railway embargo. No further 
deliveries were made, and after an ex- 
tended correspondence, plaintiff, on Sept. 
3, being refused further performance, al- 
though the embargo had been lifted, 
bought in the deficit at Galveston, and 
sued to cover resulting loss. 

The trial judge, holding that there was 
a distinct breach of the contract on Aug. 
10, assessed damages as of that date, the 
amount being $986.97. Asserting that this 
was an insufficient award, and that the 
damages should be assessed as of Sept. 3, 
the plaintiff appealed, and. the circuit 
court of appeals upheld the claim in this 
respect, on the ground that plaintiff had 
seasonably extended the contract to that 
date. 

The controversy turned upon somewhat 
involved negotiations extending from 
Jtly 29 until Sept. 3, in which the parties 
failed to agree upon any terms for delay 
or cancellation, and the fact that on Aug. 
10 the buyer had stated that the contract 
would be extended. Late in August the 
embargo was lifted, but the seller ignored 
the buyer’s demands for delivery. Sept. 3 
the buyer wired that wheat would be 
bought in for the seller’s failure to re- 
spond todemands and offers to extend con- 
tract until Sept. 15. The same day the 
seller denied obligation under the con- 
tract, considering it as having been can- 
celed. This, the court holds, constituted a 
definite breach, fixing the measure of 
damages as of that date. 

Defendant denied that there had been a 
valid extension of the contract by plain- 
tiff, because not made “at once” when it 
was notified July 29 that timely delivery 
would not be made, and not until Aug. 10. 
But the court holds that “at once” does 
not mean instantaneously, but with rea- 
sonable expedition under all of the cir- 
cumstances. 

“The contract gave the buyer the abso- 
lute right to extend the contract if it act- 
ed promptly,” said the court. “If there 
was here any delay, it resulted from 
causes actively participated in by the sell- 
er. It was its [seller’s] assurance of the 
very brief delay of two days over the 
contract time that would have made an 
immediate election under the contract by 
the buyer unnecessary. Beginning with 
the end of that period, it was an active 
party in attempting to arrange some 
amicable adjustment of the situation 
which would have made an extension use- 
less. 

“Those negotiations were not in accord 
with any powers given by the contract, 
but were commendable efforts to arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. Promptly upon their failure 
the buyer exercised its election to extend 
the contract. Under these circumstances 
it acted within the terms of the contract.” 

Defendant objected that there had been 
no valid extension of the contract under 
the grain association rule made part of 
the agreement, because no definite time 
was fixed. This point was overruled by 
the circuit court of appeals, which said: 
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“Ordinarily, where time of contract 
performance is limited, a failure to com- 
plete within the period is a finished breach, 
with its attendant damage liability. How- 
ever, this contract provided that the buyer 
might elect to waive the breach and ex- 
tend the time for performance. The posi- 
tion of the seller regarding this contention 
is based upon a misconception of the 
meaning of the contract. This is not a 
contract where performance must be upon 
a certain day. If it were, the seller might 
be correct in its contention. But this con- 
tract provided delivery during any day of 
July after its execution. 

“Any extension under the contract was 
intended by it to be of similar character. 
This contract, by ‘extension,’ means, not 
the fixing of a definite future date upon 
which delivery must be made, but an addi- 
tional period during every day of which 
the seller may make delivery. In no way 
can the seller be injured by an extension; 
nor by an indefinite extension, because 
every day of the extension is an additional 
opportunity, uncontrolled by the buyer, 
for it to perform its contract. 

“The buyer does not have to grant any 
extension; it can claim the advantage of 
the breach caused by the seller. If it 
does extend, it can be for as short or as 
long a period as it may elect. If it 
chooses to set a definite day, that simply 
marks the end of the extension, and limits 
the time within which the seller must de- 
liver. It is obvious that, if the delivery 
continues in default, the buyer would 
ultimately have to prescribe a definite 
date for terminating the extension. But 
there is no requirement in the terms of 
the contract, as expressed or as implied 
by law, to require such date to be deter- 
mined at the time the extension is grant- 
ed.” 


SECTION 218. CONTRACTS SILENT AS TO 
DELIVERY TIME 


Question as to the date as of which 
damages should be assessed for breach of 
a contract to deliver corn and oats was 
the subject of controversy in the recent 
case of Davenport Elevator Co. vs. Hallo- 
ran, 178 N.W. 350, decided by the Iowa 
supreme court. 

It seems that no specific time for de- 
livery was agreed upon, and that delivery 
was postponed from time to time on ac- 
count of poor condition of the roads over 
which the corn and oats must be hauled; 
defendant seller giving continued assur- 
ance that delivery would be completed 
as soon as the roads should become pass- 
able. But later, and on a rising market, 
defendant definitely refused to complete 
delivery, and plaintiff was awarded judg- 
ment for $1,576.71 damages. 

The supreme court reversed the judg- 
ment and ordered a new trial, on the 
ground that the trial judge erred, in re- 
fusing to instruct the jury, at the de- 
fendant’s request, that damages should 
be assessed as of the time when the con- 
tract was declared terminated by de- 
fendant. In other words, he was not 
liable for damages on the basis of mar- 
ket values increased after he gave notice 
that he would not deliver the remainder 
of the corn and oats called for by his 
contract. 

. Ae 

Conclusion having been reached that 
defendant mill was in default in refusing 
to deliver flour covered by contract, the 
question was presented to the Oklahoma 
supreme court whether the trial court 
applied the proper measure of damages. 
(Westbrook Brothers vs. Kingfisher Mill 
& Elevator Co., 192 Pac. 209.) The mill 
contended that the proper measure of 
damages, if any, was the difference be- 
tween the price of the two cars of flour 
under contract and the market price at 
the time the mill first communicated its 
intention to the plaintiffs not to comply 
with the agreement. 

On the other hand, plaintiffs’ attorney 
argued that the proper measure of dam- 
ages was the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price at the 
time when delivery was due under the 
contract. The supreme court held that 
the case was governed by the following 
Oklahoma statute, which codifies a funda- 
mental principle of law: 

“For the breach of an obligation aris- 
ing from contract, the measure of dam- 
ages, except where otherwise expressly 
provided by this chapter, is the amount 
which will compensate the party ag- 
grieved for all the detriment proximate- 


ly caused thereby, or which, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, would be likely to 
result therefrom. No damages can be 
recovered for a breach of contract which 
are not clearly ascertainable in both their 
nature and origin.” 

“It seems to be agreed,” says the su- 
preme court, “that since no time was 
specified, the flour was to be delivered 
within a reasonable time. From the evi- 
dence in the record it reasonably appears 
that it was the intention of the parties 
that the flour was to be delivered from 
time to time as needed. In fact, the 
three cars of flour were furnished as 
follows: The first on July 29, 1916, the 
second on Aug. 23, 1916, and the third 
on Sept. 15, 1916. There was evidencx 
showing the market price of flour was 
$2.55 in July and $4.80 in November. 

“It is plaintiffs’ contention that the 
other two cars of flour should have been 
delivered within a reasonable time after 
the first three, and under all the facts 
and circumstances in evidence we canno! 
say that the jury was not authorized t 
find that the time of delivery was either 
October or November. Based on the No- 
vember market, plaintiffs’ recovery should 
have been for a larger amount than that 
awarded; but, since it was also in evidence 
that the price of flour was constantly 
rising, it seems that the jury gave the 
defendant the benefit of the doubt as to 
the time of delivery.” 


(Chapter XXII to be continued) 





LIST OF SALESMEN AND BROKERS 

Cuicaco, Itu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is ask- 
ing members of the Federation to fur- 
nish his office with a list of their sales- 
men and brokers. In Bulletin No. 291 
he states: “Some members have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Federation 
could perform a service to its members 
by compiling a list of flour salesmen. 
brokers, etc., who represent mills, for 
the purpose of furnishing to our mem- 
bers information regarding the mills 
represented by such salesmen, brokers, 
etc, 

“We urge, therefore, that members 
send us a list of their salesmen and 
brokers, with ‘the address of each, giv- 
ing local address in the city in which 
such representatives or brokers are lo- 
cated. We will compile a list of these, 
and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion regarding men on this list to mem- 
bers requesting it, as to the mills repre- 
sented by them. Perhaps your ‘ex- 
clusive’ broker is the exclusive broker 
of some other mill. 

“In addition to the name and local 
address, please indicate whether the 
broker or salesman is representing you 
exclusively, and whether working on a 
salary or commission basis; also indicate 
whether you make advances in the way 
of a drawing account, etc. It will be 
helpful if you will indicate also what 
other mills, to your knowledge, the sales- 
man or broker represents. 

“It will add to the value of the list 
if you will keep this office informed when 
you make changes, or if a salesman or 
broker is discontinued by you, with your 
reason for making such change. 

“To some of our members this request 
may seem a duplication of effort, be- 
cause the Southwestern Millers’ League 
has asked for the same information from 
members of that organization; if, how- 
ever, these members can see their way 
clear to giving it to us as well, it will 
save this office considerable work.” 


S. O. WERNER. 





GRAIN ON KANSAS FARMS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas farmers 
had sold all but 11 per cent of their 
wheat by April 15, according to the re- 
port compiled by the state board of 
agriculture, which showed 11,900,000 bus 
in the hands of farmers on that date. 
During the past five months the market- 
ing has been at the rate of 6,000,000 


bus a month. The amount on hand was \ 


350,000 bus more than a year ago, and 
898,000 less than the average amount on 
hand the middle of April during the 
past five years. The survey also shows 
that 15.5 per cent, or 14,790,000 bus, of 
the 1922 Kansas corn crop remained on 
the farms, which was 13,845,000 bus less 
than a year ago. The five-year average 
is 25,290,000 bus. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
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CANADA’S ELEVATORS 


(Continued from page 701.) 


manner. The huge volume of grain 
which had been accustomed to find its 
outlet across the international border 
was turned back by the tariff barriers 
and diverted to Canadian exporting cen- 
ters, so that these were called upon to 
handle double the amount of grain they 
had grown accustomed to and had fa- 
cilities to handle. Storage capacities 
were taxed to their uttermost, and fa- 
cilities of movement strained to the 
breaking point. 

Canadian reshipping points and sea- 
ports handled a volume of business they 
had not expected to experience for fif- 
teen or twenty years, and achieved new 
prestige and world importance. Winni- 
peg, the twin ports of Fort William 
and Port Arthur, and Montreal were 
scenes of brisk activity and made rec- 
ords in handling, while Vancouver, which 
had just entered into the grain world 
with the discovery that wheat could be 
shipped to Europe via the Panama Ca- 
nal, was called upon to relieve the situ- 
ation to the best of its ability. 

Most acute and most keenly felt was 
the shortage in grain elevator space, par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of in- 
terior and public terminal elevators. 
Before the close of the St. Lawrence 
n: vigation season a much greater volume 
of grain was available for shipment, had 
it been possible to receive and store it. 
Montreal, which exported one hundred 
and thirty-eight million bushels, nearly 
three times its usual quota and a vol- 
wne it might normally have reached in 
about fifteen years, was totally unable 
te handle all the shipments made to it, 
while Vancouver, which might have con- 
siderably relieved the situation, was to 
a most serious extent limited in its 
storage facilities. Only a feverish ac- 
tivity prevailing night and day kept the 
lake ports in anything like a clear state, 
and elevators were full at all times. 

In the knowledge that this was the 
state of things Canada had to expect 
for the future, and that, in the neces- 
sity of finding new markets, Canadian 
outlets would be increasingly used, the 
year 1922 was featured by a ceaseless 
activity at terminals and transshipping 
points in an endeavor to more adequately 
meet the new conditions and be in a more 
favorable position to handle the fall’s 
harvest. Throughout the year the erec- 
tion of new elevators and the addition 
to the capacities of existing ones never 
halted, and when the 1922 crop came to 
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Mill Storage in the West: Medicine Hat Plant of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


be moved additional facilities were avail- 
able. Another element entered into the 
situation, the almost unprecedented vol- 
ume of grain the western provinces pro- 
duced. 

The 1922 crop made records for all 
Canadian grain centers. Winnipeg is 
undoubtedly the greatest grain market 
of the world now in point of receipts. 
While in the three months ending No- 
vember 30 the grain received at Colnago 
totaled 8,275,500 bushels and at Minne- 
apolis 45,969,100, inspections at Winni- 
peg for the same period were 108,231,513 


bushels. At that point a Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway grain train left every 
forty-five minutes during the three 


months, During the 1922 season more 
than two hundred million bushels of 


grain passed through Port Arthur and 
Fort William, or more than through 
Chicago, Duluth, and Superior combined. 
A total of one hundred and fifty-five 
million bushels passed through the port 
of Montreal in the same season, a lead 
of about thirty-three and one third per 
cent over its nearest rival, New York, 
giving the Canadian metropolis the su- 
premacy of the American continent as 
a owe exporting port. 

‘hough the 1922 crop in its movement 
through Canada was handled with the 
greatest expedition and with a minimum 
of inconvenience and tie-up, this was 
only accomplished by operating at grain 
centers without a pause, by the extra- 
ordinary efforts of the transportation 
companies, and by breaking all existing 
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records for shipping and expeditious 
loading at the various ports. Not only 
is grain elevator accommodation under 
the present tariff conditions inadequate 
to the moverhent of a bumper crop, but it 
is not sufficiently capacious to handle the 
normal crop under the new conditions 
imposed. 

In the past two years the extension 
of elevator accommodation has been one 
of the principal items occupying the 
programme of the grain centers of Mon- 
treal, the twin ports and Vancouver, on 
the part of the government, transpor- 
tation companies and private interests. 
As a result, facilities at the main points 
of movement were substantially in- 
creased for the reception of the 1922 
crop, but will be in a vastly better shape 
to handle that of 1923, while indications 
are that in a few years’ time interior 
and terminal storing space will make 
present figures look very small. 

The capacity of the Montreal termi- 
nal elevators for some time has been 
10,250,000 bushels, and the needs of the 
future are being taken care of to the 
extent of doubling it within the next 
few years. At the present time, at a 
cost of two and a half million dollars 
a two million bushel elevator is being 
erected on the harbor front, the ca- 
pacity of which will be gradually in- 
creased up to ten million bushels, mak- 
ing it the largest grain elevator in the 
world, outholding by half a _ million 
bushels that elevator at Port Arthur 
which at present has this honor. This 
will bring the capacity of the Montreal 
harbor up to an ultimate 20,250,000 
bushels, or about half the volume it was 
accustomed to exporting annually in the 
days before the tariff. 

Exceptional building prevailed at 
Fort William and Port Arthur during 
1922, and new elevators and extensions 
added nearly seven millions to the ca- 
pacity of the twin ports during the year. 
Between the marketing of the 1921 crop 
and that of 1922 the capacity of the 
two cities rose from 51,405,000 bushels 
to 58,293,000, thus giving them a Ca- 
pacity exceeding that of any port in the 
world, a position held for many years 
by either Chicago, Minneapolis, or St. 
Paul. Other buildings not yet completed, 
and further erections projected, will 
bring the twin ports’ capacity up to 
sixty-one million bushels, giving them 
a yet wider lead. 

Very significant at the present time is 
the development of Vancouver as a 
grain exporting port, and this city, which 
by the close of its season will have 
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shipped fifteen million bushels of wheat, 
in 1919 saw not a bushel leave its shore. 
Here the volume of grain exports at 
the present time is limited solely by 
storage accommodation. The East is in 
sore need of the relief Vancouver can 
afford by diverting some of the stocks 
of the western prairies to the Pacific 
Coast for European export, while de- 
mands from the Orient are increasing 
at a surprising rate, Any one watching 
developments at the Pacific port cannot 
but conclude that, with greater storage 
and other facilities, Vancouver is due 
to become an important grain shipping 
point in the future, and take each year 
an increasing bulk of the prairie crop. 
At the time of writing the harbor com- 
missioners are examining sites for an- 
other grain elevator, Port Moody, six 
miles from Vancouver, being the fa- 
vored location. 

Vancouver’s sole grain accommodation 
has consisted of two terminal elevators, 
with a combined capacity of 1,266,000 
bushels, while loading and shipping fa- 
cilities have been for the main part of 
a very elementary nature and inadequate 
for handling any great volume of grain. 
Since 1921 the port has been active in 
augmenting its storage space, and also 
improving the harbor, and shipping and 
loading facilities. Five million dollars 
are being spent by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway in new piers and equip- 
ment. During 1922 additional cleaners 
and storing facilities were added to the 
government elevator, and improvements 
effected in grain handling equipment. 
An elevator with an initial capacity of 
one hundred and fifty thousand bushels 
and an ultimate capacity of one million 
bushels is to be erected, and while this 
may not seem an outstanding develop- 
ment for an important port it will dou- 
ble its capacity immediately and_ ulti- 
mately multiply the present storage 
space by eight. Vancouver is just mak- 
ing its début as a grain exporting point, 
and this erection is a pronounced ex- 





pression of faith in its future develop- 
ment. 

The past two years have been difficult 
ones for Canada, with the American out- 
lets she had grown accustomed to using 
closed against her and the necessity cre- 
ated of handling double the usual vol- 
ume of grain with the machinery she 
had at her disposal. Only the unflag- 
ging vigor and harmonious co-operation 
of all the interests concerned made pos- 
sible the movement with the minimum 
of inconvenience experienced. Further 
taxation was inflicted in 1922 by the 
bumper crop which has never been ex- 
ceeded, with the single instance of 1915. 
The first two years are undoubtedly the 
hardest, and Canada is now on the way 
to more efficiently meeting the new con- 
ditions facing her and handling a great- 
er share of her own crop. 


Canadian Government Elevators 
By A. H. Battery 


The fact that the government of Can- 
ada is a considerable owner and opera- 
tor of public grain elevators of large 
size is not so widely known to the grain 
trade outside of this country as it should 
be. This enterprise is one the _his- 
tory of which extends over twelve or 
more years of growth, during which five 
large terminals have been erected at va- 
rious points, from Port Arthur to Van- 
couver, the total storage capacity of 
which is now fourteen million bushels of 


grain. The locations and capacities of 
these five plants are as follows: 
Bus 

Port Arthur, Ontarie.....cccccccses 3,250,000 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan......... 3,500,000 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan ......... 3,500,000 
Calgary, Alberta .i...ccsecceeeees 2,500,000 
Vancouver, British Columbia....... 1,250,000 

DOTA] cvcscvscescoccessessccsess 14,000,000 


The houses were all erected and are 
owned and operated by the department 
of trade and commerce of the Canadian 
government, through the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. 

The following data concerning the Ca- 








nadian government elevator system is 
supplied by the Secretary of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada: 
The entry of the government into the 
commercial handling of grain was due 
primarily to agitation on the part of 


the agricultural interests in the West 
regarding the operation of privately 
owned terminal elevators. A. public 
terminal elevator was built by the gov- 
ernment at Port Arthur, Ontario, with 
the following objects in view: (1) to 
demonstrate whether the tariff of 
charges in effect at privately owned 
terminal elevators was excessive or not; 
(2) to provide the farmers of western 
Canada with an absolutely government 
owned and controlled elevator to which 
they could consign their grain; (3) to 
assist, in a general way, the more rapid 
movement of grain. 

With these objects still in view, fur- 
ther elevators were erected by the gov- 
ernment at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, in 
Saskatchewan, at Calgary, in Alberta, 
and at Vancouver, in British Columbia. 
The erection and operation of the in- 
terior terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Calgary provided storage 
for eight and a half million bushels of 
grain, and largely takes care of the 
grain between the close and the open- 
ing of navigation. . 

At the time these elevators were built, 
the government had in view the open- 
ing of the Hudson Bay route and also 
the diversion of grain to the south; 
hence they were located at strategic 
points, so that they would be in line 
of transportation to Hudson Bay, to the 
south and to the west, thereby supply- 
ing the agricultural interests with a com- 
plete system of interior terminal and 
transfer elevators to handle their grain 
practically from the point of produc- 
tion to all available ports on the bor- 
ders of the dominion of Canada, 

All the elevators operated by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners are of 
the most modern and fireproof construc- 





tion. Up-to-date machinery is installed 
for the drying, cleaning, and handling 
of grain. These elevators are also pro- 
vided with inspection and weighing fa- 
cilities to the same extent as the ele- 
vators at the lake terminals, official 
weight and grade certificates being is- 
sued and warehouse receipts issued and 
registered for all grain received, 

Officers having charge of the inspec- 
tion and the supervision of weighing 
at the Canadian government elevators 
are absolutely independent of the man- 
agement of the elevator system. The 
elevator superintendents have no more 
control over them than have the super- 
intendents of any privately owned ele- 
vators control over the government in- 
spectors and weighmen installed at thei 
plants. The inspectors in each case ar¢ 
responsible to the chief inspector for the 
dominion, and the weighmen are re- 
sponsible to the chief weighmaster. 

The elevator at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, is really a transfer elevator, 
built with the object of establishing a 
connecting link between the prairie prov- 
inces and oriental markets, and in order 
to demonstrate the feasibility of ship- 
ping grain between Vancouver and Eu- 
rope by the Panama route, it being in- 
tended that this elevator should operate 
for these purposes in conjunction with 
the interior terminal elevators at Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon and Calgary. Official 
weighing and inspection facilities are 
also provided in the Vancouver eleva- 
tor. 

The objects served by the interior 
terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katoon and Calgary might be briefly 
enumerated as follows: (1) to provide 
facilities for meeting emergencies which 
experience has shown frequently occur, 
affecting the grain trade of western Can- 
ada. There have been from time to 
time congestions due to shortages in 
storage and shortage in railway cars, 
and there have also been seasons when, 
owing to the lack of drying and other 
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One of the Three Elevators Operated by the Montreal Harbor Commission 
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hospital facilities in the grain field, there 
has been very serious loss incurred by 
the producers of grain. The interior 
terminal elevators were intended in the 
first instance to provide for such emer- 
gencies. (2) ‘To provide a certain 
amount of surplus storage as near to 
the point of production as possible; (3) 
to provide a certain amount of cheap 
storage for local mills throughout the 
West, thereby stimulating the milling in- 
dustries of the prairie provinces; (4) 
to provide means whereby the producers 
of grain in the West might have an op- 
portunity of retaining some of the by- 
products of their grain in the West, 
thereby supplying one of the conditions 
necessary for the adequate development 
of mixed farming; (5) to give the agri- 
culturists an opportunity of taking full 
advantage of all available markets, 
whether west, south or east, as the de- 
mand might arise; (6) to provide for 
the cleaning and preparing of seed grain, 
both for the West and for the East, spe- 
cial machinery being installed for this 
purpose. 

Ultimately, it was the intention of the 
government, in the event of the Hudson 
Bay Railroad being completed, to erect 
a large elevator at Port Nelson, the 
terminus of the railroad, thereby sup- 
plying the agricultural interests with a 
complete system of interior terminal and 
transfer elevators to handle their grain 
practically from the point of production 
to available points of export in any di- 
rection. The construction of this eleva- 
tor was started some time ago, but, 
owing to various conditions which sub- 
sequently arose, the work has not been 
proceeded with. 

Grain is shipped in carload lots from 
country points either through country 
elevators or loaded by the farmers them- 
selves direct over loading platforms to 
the government interior terminal eleva- 
tors, where it is cleaned and dried, when 
necessary, and stored until such time 
as instructions are received for ship- 
ment. While the major part of the com- 
mercial grain so stored ultimately finds 
its way to the Head of the Lakes and 
thence to the seaboard for export, a con- 
siderable amount is disposed of to mill- 
ing companies in western Canada, there- 
by avoiding the necessity of such com- 
panies providing large storage facilities 
at their own plants, 

The elevators at Moose Jaw, Saska- 
toon and Calgary have two loading and 
three unloading tracks, connections being 
made either direct or by transfer with 
three transcontinental railroads in each 
case. The terminal elevator at Port Ar- 
thur has four unloading tracks which 
give access to the three transcontinental 
railroads, providing a total storage ca- 
pacity of one handed and sixty cars. 

The Port Arthur house consists of a 
workhouse of one hundred and sixty 
bins, with a capacity of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand bushels, and annex 
of one hundred and twenty-four bins, 
with a capacity of two million five hun- 
dred thousand bushels. 

The Moose Jaw elevator consists of a 
workhouse of one hundred and eleven 
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Head of the Lakes Terminal Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 


bins of five hundred thousand bushels 
capacity, and annex of one hundred and 
thirty-eight bins, with capacity of two 
million five hundred thousand bushels. 

The Saskatoon elevator has a work- 
house consisting of one hundred and sev- 
enteen bins of five hundred thousand 
bushels capacity, and annex of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bins, with a ca- 
pacity of two million five hundred thou- 
sand bushels. 

The Calgary elevator has a workhouse 
of one hundred and eleven bins, with a 
capacity of five hundred thousand bush- 
els, and annex of ninety-eight bins of 
two million bushels capacity. 

The Vancouver transfer elevator has 
a workhouse of fifty-eight bins of two 
hundred thousand bushels capacity and 
an annex of eighty-five bins, with ca- 
ae | of one million and fifty thousand 

ushels. 

As already stated, these elevators are 
all equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery for cleaning, drying and gen- 
eral handling of grain. 

In addition to the handling of com- 
mercial grain, a considerable amount of 
specially selected seed wheat and seed 
oats has been handled at the interior 
elevators for the dominion government 
department of agriculture, the screen- 
ings from which, as in the case of com- 
mercial grain, are retained in the West, 
thereby rendering available to the live 
stock industries the necessary feeding 
commodities at a minimum of expense. 

From the foregoing statement of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners it will 
be seen that the government of Canada 
is embarked on a considerable experi- 
ment in the way of elevator business. 
As a matter of fact the enterprise is 
now quite beyond the experimental stage, 
and its value to the farming industry of 
the western grain raising provinces is 
such that under no conditions can it be 
imagined that these elevators would be 
allowed by the farmers of the West to 
pass under private control. 

In the natural order of things it is 


inevitable that such an extensive system 
of public storage service would meet 
with occasional criticism, but there has 
been little of that so far as these ele- 
vators are concerned. They are doing 
the work they were intended to do, are 
doing it well, and the communities they 
serve are well satisfied with the results. 
During the winter of 1921-22 there was 
some congestion at Vancouver, due to 
unexpected demands for handling and 
storage facilities arising out of the sud- 
den diversion of a portion of the move- 
ment of grain for export to the Pacific 
route, but investigation of the resulting 
complaints disclosed clearly that this 
congestion was in no way the fault of 
the government elevator or its manage- 
ment. Inexperience of port authorities 
and unscientific methods of handling the 
rail and ocean traffic were alone the 
cause of the trouble. 

While it is true that the elevator at 
Vancouver has no great storage capacity, 
its receiving capacity is approximately 
one hundred cars per day, or twelve 
cars per hour. Once the elevator is full, 
its receiving capacity is governed abso- 
lutely by the speed at which boats will 
take delivery of the grain. Grain boats 
are irregular in arriving at Vancouver, 
and not one boat loaded at the Canadian 
government elevator at Vancouver last 
winter was prepared to take the grain 
as fast as the elevator was prepared to 
deliver it. The loading capacity to boats, 
in bulk, is thirty thousand bushels per 
hour, and if boats were available and 
prepared to receive grain as fast as the 
elevator could deliver it, the elevator 
would be in a position to receive and 
ship anywhere from one hundred and 
twenty thousand to two hundred and 
forty thousand bushels per day, instead 
of forty cars, as claimed last winter. 

A typical instance of the delays aris- 
ing from this cause was furnished by a 
boat that arrived in Vancouver for grain 
on December 31, last. The port warden 
surveyed the boat at 2:30 p.m. that day. 
On Sunday morning, January 1, carpen- 


ters commenced fitting No. 4 hold with 
shifting boards, feeders, etc. ‘The ves- 
sel moved to the government elevator 
dock during the night of January 2, and 
No. 4 hold was passed by the port au- 
thorities to receive grain on January 3 
at 11:30 a.m. iaelier commenced at 
1 p.m. on the same day. No. 3 hold 
was passed by the port authorities at 
4:30 p.m. January 4, No. 1 hold on the 
morning of January 6 and No. 2 hold 
at 10 a.m. Sunday, January 8. At 10:20 
a.m., Sunday, grain was running into No. 
2 hold. This was a five-hold ship, so 
that, by filling up holds Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 the vessel was naturally put down by 
the head. Sunday night at 8:30 the 
; eo was shut off, as the vessel was 
own five feet by the head. Carpenters 
were called to the boat Monday morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock to build a bin in the 
after part of the boat between decks in 
order to put her on an even keel. This 
bin was passed by the port warden at 
11:30 a.m. and grain was started im- 
mediately. Loading finished at 11 p.m. 
on January 9. 

This vessel loaded one hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand bushels of grain, 
and was alongside the government eleva- 
tor wharf for seven days. On January 
7 an actual record was kept of the time 
that grain was running to the boat dur- 
ing a three-hour period. During this 
time, 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., the grain was 
running exactly thirty-four minutes. The 
rest of the time was occupied in trim- 
ming, and the gallery belts conveying 
the grain to the vessel were shut down 
and men standing by waiting for a sig- 
nal to start the grain running again. 

These are conditions that are not like- 
ly to continue for any length of time. 
As a matter of fact the local trade, 
port authorities and shipping companies 
are all engaged now in providing the 
proper remedies. In due course the Van- 
couver plant and the route it serves will 
reach the high state of efficiency that 
marks the other elevator services of Can- 
ada. 
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Elevators at St. John, New Brunswick 
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Demand from all classes of buyers con- 
tinues very quiet, and from everywhere 
come complaints of dull trade. Millers 
and all handlers of flour are finding it 
extremely difficult to interest buyers, even 
it discount prices. 

The bakery trade bought fair supplies 
earlier in the year, which, because of an 
abnormally quiet demand for their prod- 
ucts, will probably last until the new 
crop: at least no decided improvement 
in the demand from this source is antici- 
pated before July or August. 

Sales made have been mainly, if not 
entirely, for domestic consumption. De- 
mand from European markets is quiet. 
There is very little inquiry from Central 
and South American buyers, and the few 
bids made are entirely out of line with 
millers’ views. 

Interior mills are selling a little flour 
to their established trade in southern 
markets, but these small sales of soft win- 
ter wheat flour are insufficient to keep any 
of the mills running anywhere near full 
time. Keen competition and much price 
cutting for what little business is work- 
able has resulted. The general outlook 
for an improved demand for flour the 
balance of this crop year is not very en- 
couraging. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.50@6.90 per 140 Ibs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.30@6.55, 
first clear $4.85@5.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.30, straight $5.05@5.30, 
first clear $4.30@4.80; soft winter short 
patent $6.05@6.40, straight $5.40@5.70, 
first clear $4.30@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Generally dull and weak, and prices 
declined about 50c on the week. Demand 
for straight cars is very dull. Offerings 
are very light, as practically all of the 
mills’ output of feed is being absorbed 
by sales of mixed car lots with flour. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $29.50@ 
30.50 ton; soft winter bran, $29.50@30; 
gray shorts, $33@34.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
2 TAPES Terre 30,200 60 
Previous week ........+++. 33,600 67 
Year a0 .cceessccccveces 29,600 59 
TWO years AGO ....-.sseeee 24,100 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE GHED oo ccic ve cetendeses 33,400 
Previous week 39,400 61 
VORP OBO .cvecccccecs 27,850 36 
Two years ago 27,800 368 





FREIGHT LOADING ABNORMALLY LARGE 


The average number of cars loaded 
daily with revenue freight by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad during April exceeded 
the daily average for any other April in 
the history of the road, and was 7 per 
cent greater than for March, according to 
figures made public May 9 by L. W. Bald- 
win, president of the company. The an- 
nouncement of the volume of frei “ 
moved for the month, the first under 
Baldwin’s administration, is in line with 
a policy which has been inaugurated of 
making public every month’s figures re- 
flecting the business and operating condi- 
tions of the road. 

Cars of freight loaded in April num- 
bered 73,804, an increase of 26 per cent 


over the corresponding month of last 
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year. Cars received from connections, 
30,461, an increase of 5.4 per cent. The 
daily average of receipts from connec- 
tions surpassed the aver age for any pre- 
vious April since 1918, and was 8 per cent 
greater than March. 

Substantial increases are shown in the 
loading of grain and grain products, 
lumber, fruits, vegetables and live stock, 
all of which represent high class traffic. 
The number of commercial loads handled 
increased 173,944, or 23 per cent, over 
April of last year, the daily average in- 
creasing 2,463. The loaded movement was 
119 cars per day better than March, and 
an improvement over any previous April 
since 1918. 

The average miles per car per day 
were 25.4, compared with 20 in March 
and 21 in April a year ago. The result 
has been more available cars for the 
traffic offered, with fewer complaints ‘of 
car shortage. 


NEW ST. LOUIS-ST. PAUL BOAT LINE 


A new river transportation service, op- 
‘erating on the Mississippi between St. 
Louis and St. Paul, will be inaugurated 
on June 15, when the first of four self- 
propelled barges will be put into commis- 
sion, according to an announcement this 
week by A. H. Franz, St. Louis agent for 
the new firm, the River Transit Co. of St. 
Paul. The boats will be somewhat similar 
to those operated on the Great Lakes. 
Four are now under construction at the 
— Ill, plant of the Boat & Barge 


i Franz, who is also general passen- 
ger agent of the Mississippi & Ohio 
Steamboat Co., St. Louis, said the four 
boats would represent an outlay of 
$100,000, and that additional vessels 
would be built later. The River Transit 
Co. plans two sailings a week from St. 
Louis, and simultaneous ones from St. 
Paul. It is estimated that a week will be 
required for the round trip. Rates will 
be similar to those charged by the govern- 
ment barge line, which is 20 per cent un- 
der the rail charges. 


NOTES 


J. C. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis on May 12. 

Mrs. S. M. Maurer, who operates the 
Shreveport (La.) Bakery, is building a 
new plant, and will install three ovens. 

Mr. Turner, of the Edgerton (Mo.) 
Milling Co., passed through St. Louis this 
week on his way home from Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The St. Louis Stock Exchange this 
week discontinued its afternoon sessions, 
a practice usual during the summer 
months. 

The Cunningham-Thiebault Milling Co., 
Little Rock, oy . is increasing the stor- 
age capacity of its plant and installing a 
new carrying system. 

Corn products are quoted, per cwt, as 
follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2, cream meal $1.95@2.05, grits 
and hominy $2.05@2.15. 

W. B. Pickerill, of the Winfield (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, spent the latter part of 
the week in St. Louis visiting the trade in 
the interest of his company. 

On May 10 members of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange unanimously voted 
in favor of amending certain rules of the 
exchange to comply more strictly with 
the grain futures act. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
which controls about 100 farmers’ co-op- 
erative grain elevators in the state, is 
seeking membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.90@5 bbl, standard patent 


$4.75@4.85, medium white $4.65@4.75, 
straight $4.55@4.65, dark $4@4.10, rye 
meal $4.10@4.20. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the granary and its contents of 1,300 bus 
wheat and 400 lbs alfalfa seed, owned by 
William Nolle, at Wilke’s station, near 
St. Charles, Mo., this week. The loss is 
estimated at $4,700. 

R. R. De Armond, newly appointed 
supervisor of the weighing and sam- 
pling bureau of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
will represent the exchange in a good will 
tour of Illinois, May 14-19, made under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The local office of the United States 
Shipping Board this week informed all 
flour and grain shippers that a rate of 
18c per cwt would be charged on flour in 
bags for June loading from Gulf ports, 
destined for Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen. 

The Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation held a special meeting at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Saturday, May 
12, to confer with J. B. McLemore, sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, regarding its campaign to boost 
the sale of self-rising flour. 

A number of St. Louisans attended the 
formal opening of Streng’s bakery, at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., May 9. The bakery gave a 
luncheon to the Rotary Club and all 
grocers of Columbia. In the evening from 
7:30 to 10:30 the plant was thrown open 
to the public for inspection, and it was 
estimated that 1,000 people visited it dur- 
ing that time. 

The executive committee of the Arkan- 
sas Master Bakers’ Association will meet 
in Little Rock next month to decide the 
date of the next convention, which will be 
held in Little Rock some time in the fall. 
The Rose City bakery, Little Rock, Ark., 
has completed remodeling its retail sales 
room, which is now one of the most mod- 
ern in the state. 

Litigation here was delayed indefinitely 
by announcement in the federal district 
court this week that L. O. Hocker, attor- 
ney for Edward F. Goltra, in his legal ef- 
fort to regain possession of the govern- 
ment war-time barge fleet seized from 
him last March, after Secretary of War 
Weeks canceled the leasing contract, was 
in Washington to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

More than 12 cars of freight composed 
the cargo of the Gulfport, which left St. 
Louis May 11, inaugurating the new fed- 
eral barge line weekly service between 
St. Louis and Memphis. The Gulfport, 
a self-propelled barge, will reload with 
northbound freight for St. Louis. The 
federal service has also reached an 
agreement with the Gulf Coast Line 
Railway establishing joint river and rail 
rates to Texas and Louisiana points. 

May is expected to show the heaviest 
traffic of the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
for any month since the federal barge 
line commenced operations, according to 
J. P. Higgins, assistant manager of the 
line, who stated this week that 80,000 
tons were in sight for transportation this 
month. The preceding peak was 73,000 
tons for one month in the summer of 
1921. Mr. Higgins said the tonnage 
would be composed of grain and general 
merchandise southbound, and sugar, cof- 
fee and bauxite ore northbound. 

While the winter wheat crop as a whole 
is expected to be slightly smaller than 
last season, several states in the St. Louis 
territory have prospects for a combined 
yield 20 per cent greater than in 1922, 
according to the Liberty Central Trust 
Co.’s weekly review. “Rains occurred in 
all cotton states during the past week,” 
the report says, “but no heavy precipita- 
tion was recorded west of the Mississippi 
River, and none anywhere since April 8. 
Cool nights and too much moisture have 
delayed progress in some sections of the 
belt.” 

Because of the boll weevil, the popula- 
tion of six of the principal counties of 
southeastern Missouri has been increased 
by 6,728, and 1,006 new farm homes 
have been built since Sept. 1, 1922, accord- 
ing to a survey by the southeast Missouri 
agricultural bureau. “This population 
has come chiefly from the boll weevil in- 
fested territory of the South,” the report 
said. These people have come to south- 
eastern Missouri to raise cotton in terri- 
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tory free from boll weevil. No other 
farming section in the United States has 
enjoyed such a sudden increase in rural 
population. 


Notice of an embargo an the Warrior 
division of the Mississippi-Warrior fed- 
eral barge line to and from Demopolis, 
Tuscaloosa and Cordova, Ala., which 
means virtual discontinuance of the 
service, was received here May 10 from 
William Hough, general freight agent, 
whose headquarters are in New Orleans. 
J. P. Higgins, executive assistant of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, stated that 
the embargo affected merchandise, but 
not iron, steel and coal. The embargo 
on merchandise, he said, was due solely to 
the refusal of rail lines to give an ade- 
quate division of joint rates, with the 
result that the line has been losing money 
on this business. The removal of the em- 
bargo rests upon the success of negotia- 
tions to obtain a more just division from 
the railroads. 


HAVANA’S DANGER SEASON 


Critical Period of the Year at Hand for Flour 
Dealer—Bakers Whimsical in Their 
Requirements 


Havana, Cupa, April 29.—The most 
critical season of the year for the flour 
dealer is at hand. During the next two 
months it will be easy to spoil the busi- 
ness record of the preceding 10. 

“We cannot work well with that flour,” 
is the familiar old phrase of bakers dur- 
ing this coming period. The flour they 
find to be of a good grade today will 
be very bad Somelvenr if it is from old 
wheat it will be too old, if from new 
wheat it will not be properly aged. 
Curiously enough, when this season of 
complaints is over, the baker will be 
likely to say that he can make bread 
with any kind of flour at all. 

Flours of many descriptions are in 
the Havana market at the moment, but 
all of them are patents; they are “extra 
high patents,” “highest patents,” etc. No 
one will sell his flour under a low grade 
classification. The baker’s opinion rules 
in the end, however, and he is finical, 
changing his brands daily and never sat- 
isfied. 

Flour shipments arriving at this port 
in the past week have been smaller in 
quantity than in the previous week, and 
it is reported that very few purchases 
have been made. Prices ruling in this 
market are $8.40@8.60 bbl. 

Small bakers in the outlying markets, 
especially in Santiago and Nuevitas, are 
importing all the flour they need, taking 
advantage of the long terms offered by 
some of the mills. The importing busi- 
ness in Havana is principally in the 
hands of the large firms, and this has 
been true for some time, as they are the 
only ones that can meet the keen com- 
petition. Most of the mills’ travelling 
agents arriving in Havana leave immedi- 
ately for the outlying markets. This 
positively demonstrates the direct com- 
petition in those markets. 

The price at which bread is being sold 
at present will probably be increased, 
as the trade is working actively toward 
that end. 





NOTES 

The importing firm of P. Inclan & Co., 

Havana, will resume its flour business, 
which was temporarily interrupted. 

The Compania Panificadora S. A., of 

Matanzas, has enlarged its business to 

engage in the manufacture of crackers 


-and biscuits. 


Cuban buyers are showing some prog- 
ress in their methods of buying flour. 
There is a tendency toward flour anal- 
ysis, but until standards have been fixed 
this may give rise to trouble. 


During the past few weeks the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
been working actively throughout the 
island, presenting one or more sacks of 
its flour to each baker as a sample, It 
is reported that bakers are satisfied with 
the results obtained from using this 
flour. Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





Greece imported 226,541 metric tons 
of wheat during 1922, of which 104,711 
came from the United States, 96,757 
from Canada, and 13,150 from Bulgaria. 
Imports of flour totaled 106,473 metric 
tons, besides 34,192 tons of other cereals 
—barley, corn, and rye. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Although the wheat market has been 
good during the past week, the same 
cannot be said of flour. The fact that 
the home millers are holding up prices 
firmly is a help, but for the present 
bakers are not inclined to make further 
purchases of imported flour unless for 
delivery in about a month, as the mill- 
ers are very rightly forcing their buy- 
ers to take delivery of the cheap con- 
tracts made during the past month, or 
to cancel, and as millers’ actual selling 
prices have advanced at least 3s 6d, 
the baker, naturally, takes delivery. 

This crowds his storage capacity, and 
will hold up fresh trade for a_ short 
time, after which a good business will 
be possible if markets only hold mod- 
erately firm. However, it must be un- 
derstood that, even to do business, there 
is little chance to make the prices asked 
by millers in Canada, unless the millers 
here advance their prices still further, 
and while there are rumors that they 
will do so, nothing has happened so far. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered by the mills at 36s 3d@36s 6d, 
ci.f., May seaboard, but it is under- 
stood that, to do business, at least 9d 
less would have to be accepted. Better 
quality has been offered by the mills at 
36s 6d, ¢c.i.f., but importers who made 
purchases at a lower figure are prepared 
to accept 3d less in order to make sales. 
This price for good quality exports 
seems to be exceptional, as other mill 
yo ngage speak of having cables 
asking shillings over this price. Top 
Canadian patents are offered at 39s, 
cif. 

Canadian flour milled in America can 
be purchased from importers at equal 
to 37s, c.i.f. Minneapolis low grades are 
offered at 26s, c.i.f. Argentine low 
grade would come at 25s, c.i.f. Austra- 
lian flour on passage can be purchased 
from resellers at 34s, c.i.f., but for fresh 
business the Autralian millers are asking 
about Is over this price. Soft Pacific 
Coast flours are not offered so freely, 
but some business has been done at 
about 35s 6d, c.i-f. 

London millers are unchanged as re- 
gards their official price for straight 
run flour at 42s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 38s, c.i.f. It is understood that 
they are not prepared to accept business 
at less than 41s, delivered, which is an 
improvement all round. 


WHEAT PRICES 
The wheat market has been very firm 
all day, and closed at about the best. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba on passage 
has sold at 49s 3d, and the same price 
has been accepted for April-May and 
for May-June. Rosafe, 621/-lb, for 
May loading, has sold at 48s 9d. Aus- 
tralian wheat is very firmly held, sellers 
asking 52s 6d for May shipment. Choice 
white Karachi, May shipment, is offered 
at 50s 6d, while May-June would come 
at Is less. 
MILL OFFALS 
The market has been quite good, Lon- 
don milled bran being held for £6 5s 
per ton, ex-mill. Middlings are in bet- 
ter demand, although the price is un- 
changed on the week at £7 5s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards have advanced over 5s, 





the price being £6 2s 6d per ton, c.i.f. 
Fancy Plate middlings are also dearer 
at £8 2s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


While there is no real volume of busi- 
ness being done, yet there is a very dis- 
tinct better feeling in the trade gener- 
ally, notwithstanding that this is the 
slow time of year for oatmeal consump- 
tion. There has been so little forward 
business for so long that stocks are light, 
so that if any demand does spring up, 
there should be an appreciable advance 
for both meal and oats. Although there 
is an attempt to advance the price of 
Scotch manufacture, business can today 
be done at the old prices, viz., 50s 3d 
and 44s 3d for Midlothian and Aber- 
deen, respectively. London milled is also 
unchanged. American offers are firm, 
and business might be possible at 37s 
9d, c.i.f., for oatmeal, but rolled oats 
would certainly not come below 39s, 
cif. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour have been fully up 
to requirements. The quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, are as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 12,- 
741; Canada, Atlantic, 9,849; Pacific 
Coast, 4,125; Australia, 75; Argentina, 
1,629; Continent, 375. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending April 20, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From New York per ss. Meltonian— 

DOM 6455 é0's55 aera teawkGhun rns adaut 500 


From Philadelphia per ss. London Ex- 
change— 


Golden Dawn...1,000 Alliance ........ 500 
Cream of the Golden Thistle. .1,000 

WOE sé avecne 1,500 Bull Dog....... 1,500 
Real Best....... 500 Cream of Mani- 
Sunstar ...ccces 2,000 COBR cccocccece 1,000 
West End...... 5600 Ivanhoe ........ 1,000 
Armosota ......2,000 

From St. John per ss. Comino— 
WORS occtveccves 2,000 Othmar........ 1,200 
Medora .........-1000 Mark Lane..... 500 
Sterling ..cecece 600 Purity ..cccccess 1,000 
BPRTAIO wc cccses 500 

From St. John per ss, Brecon— 
Nelson ...ccs000 TBOB TMROGA) 60 ccc ccces 500 
VIOtery cccccces 2,100 Daily Bread.....1,500 
AVOGR sccsccces 500 Royal House- 
Front Line ..... 250 BOI ccaccccee 1,000 
Stupendous ..... 500 National and 
Colossal .......- 500 Medal Winner.1,000 
Famous ........ 2,500 


THE BUDGET 


A few days ago the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Stanley Baldwin, presented 
his first budget to Parliament. The 
last time the Conservative party pre- 
pared a budget was in 1905, when it was 
a comparatively easy task compared 
with today, but in spite of the number- 
less difficulties which beset the path of 
the present chancellor he has succeeded 
in drawing up a budget which is re- 
garded as sound finance, and in many 
quarters has been acclaimed as a tri- 
umph, in face of the existing financial 
situation. 

There was a surplus on last year’s esti- 
mates of £101,516,000, which he has ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national 
debt. For this he has been considerably 
criticized, as it is argued that he ought 
to have applied the surplus to a radical 
reduction of the income tax and the en- 
tire abolition of the corporation tax, in- 
stead of which he has only reduced the 
income tax by 6d on the pound sterling 
and the corporation tax frum Is to 6d 
on the pound: 

The income tax, therefore, now stands 
at 4s 6d instead of 5s on the pound, 
and some business men claim that the 
reduction is not enough to help trade, 
and that the £50,000,000 extracted from 
income tax and supertax and applied to 
the reduction of debt, a purpose for 
which it was never intended, should have 


been left in industry to fructify in the 
development of the national trade and 
the consequent diminution of unemploy- 
ment. 

On the other hand, there are others 
who approve of the policy of placing 
the country’s finances on a sound basis 
and cutting the nation’s coat according 
to its cloth, although they also claim 
that the recovery of trade is hampered 
by the excessive income tax and super- 
taxes. 

The budget amounts in full to £818,- 
500,000, the estimated expenditure for 
the year being £816,616,000. The chan- 
cellor, in introducing the budget, said 
that he had resolved to face the national 
debt boldly and fearlessly, and to do 
his utmost to reduce it. Great things 
had been done already. In four years 
the external debt of the nation had 
been reduced £209,198,000; the dollar 
debt to Canada is virtually paid off; 
the internal floating debt was reduced 
last year £219,000,000; a debt of £64,- 
000,000, repayable this year, had been 
paid off, and £104,000,000 had been con- 
verted into a long term debt at a lower 
interest. The national debt stands at 
£7,676,000,000, having been reduced 
£149,000,000 during the past year. 

Some welcome decreases have been 
made in postal and telephone rates, but 
the return to the penny post is still de- 
layed. The Labor party has been urg- 
ing that concessions should be made in 
the tax on sugar and tea but, although 
refusing to meet them in this respect, 
the chancellor has reduced the tax on 
beer one penny per pint, which, of 
course, has given rise to a good deal of 
facetiousness, but is none the less ap- 
preciated by the workingman. 

The chancellor raised the point of 
placing a tax on betting, saying that it 
appeared to him that, while the neces- 
sities of life were subject to heavy taxa- 
tion, there was no reason why betting 
should escape. The amount of betting 
that goes on in this country would bring 
in a most substantial sum to the treas- 
ury if it were taxed, but there are cer- 
tain sections of the community which are 
greatly opposed to such a tax, for the 
reason that it would “légalize” betting. 
A committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the whole matter, and it will de- 
pend on its report as to whether the 
proposal is carried into effect. 


THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


It is reported that Canada has de- 
cided to erect a building at the forth- 
coming Empire Exhibition, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,000,000, to occupy a 
floor space of 124,000 square feet. 


NOTES 


Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd. Glasgow, has been 
spending a few days in London. 


Frank Rainbow, a member of the firm 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, 
reached London a few days ago -and 
called at this office during the week. It 
is 30 years since he visited his native 
land, and he is finding it a delightful 
experience. After meeting relatives in 
different parts of the country he intends 
to make a trip on the Continent. He is 
accompanied by his wife, who also hails 
from England. 


James Allen, of James Allen & Co. 
Belfast, is on a visit to London. He re- 
ports that the Belfast mills are still 
closed down, owing to the strike of mill 
operatives, and that there seems no im- 
mediate prospect of a settlement. The 
strike has continued for about four 
months, but the masters refuse to com- 
ply with the demands of the men. Mean- 
time, the flour importers are getting a 
good share of the business passing, al- 


though there is considerable competition 
from English and Scotch mills. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been only a quiet trade pass- 
ing the past few days in wheat. Weather 
reports from America continue variable, 
and for a short while to come. it looks 
as if this will be a determining factor 
here. Our markets generally show about 
6d advance on the week, with North 
America 2c per bu up, and the Argen- 
tine practically unchanged. The con- 
tinental demand has eased somewhat, 
but there are rumors that France _ is 
once again about to buy largely. The 
Liverpool graded wheat futures for May 
delivery are quoted at 10s 3%d per ctl, 
with July at 10s 13d, which is a rise 
of 3d from last week. October delivery 
is now being quoted at about 9s 11d. 

A moderate business has taken place 
in imported flour. Importers who were 
lucky enough to buy Manitoba patents 
when they were around 34s 6d, c.i.f., 
find that they can sell against home 
millers and make a profit at the same 
time. This, of course, is entirely out of 
the question with shippers asking 37s 
6d, c.i.f., for May seaboard. The good 
trade that was done recently in Austra- 
lian flour for first half May seaboard 
has not continued, Odd lots are offered 
at 35s, c.i.f., for May, but the majority 
of buyers took hold when they were 
quoting at 34s. There is still a slow in- 
quiry for American soft winter patents 
at around 41s, 

Firmness has characterized the home 
milling trade, and millers report a slow 
but steady business. With the rise in 
wheat, millers have advanced their quo- 
tations Is@1s 6d over the low, and it is 
reported that the biggest milling con- 
cern in the country has now withdrawn 
all its offers and is holding firm at 3s 
advance. Importers are feeling a bit 
more optimistic, and hope that at last 
millers are going to sell on an economic 
basis. 

A fair demand prevails for low grade 
flour. This class from the Plate is more 
fancied than American second clears, for 
the majority of buyers prefer a good 
color to strength. Plate flour on pass- 
age is held firm at £10 5s, c.i.f., and 
American second clears are 26s 6d, c.i.f., 
for first half May. 

The feed market is quiet, owing to the 
advent of better weather.- Thirds are 
3d dearer at £8 per ton, with bran un- 
changed at £7 10s. 


SCOTLAND 

Though the market continues firm, de- 
mand is rather slack for flour. Home 
millers have lost their temporary ad- 
vantage. They have had to buy wheat 
recently at — considerably above the 
flour equivalent which they were able to 
offer up till now, and as there is noth- 
ing for it but to increase their prices 
they are not pushing matters. There is 
not much Canadian flour in store here 
at the moment, and the volume of im- 
ports is not impressive. 

The view offered in trade circles here is 
that the advance on the market has been 
too quick, though the inevitable effects 
of purchases of both Manitoba and Aus- 
tralian wheat by Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many and the Continent in general are 
recognized as appreciable factors in the 
sudden reaction. Speculation as regards 
the prospects generally now centers on 
the question of whether Canada will be 
able to hold her price up to and beyond 
the reopening of the St. Lawrence route. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Current prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: home milled ordi- 
nary grades. about 35s 6d, with 2s more 
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per sack for higher grades, both Mani- 
tobas and winters. Among’ imported 
flours there are some odd lots of Mani- 
tobas selling on spot at 35s 6d, and for 
shipment at 37s@37s 6d. Meantime, 
there is really no competition from 
American millers. Kansas patents are 
not available at less than 39s 6d@40s, 
while American winters range 39@40s. 
For Canadian winters the quotation is 
about 37s. Pacific wheat and flour are 
a little dearer, but there is not much 
business doing. 


THE MILLERS’ MANIFESTO 


The last has probably not been heard 
yet of the manifesto issued by the East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association 
against imported flour. There are two 
aspects of the question which may lead 
to sequels. One is the fact that the east 
of Scotland millers themselves were not 
unanimously behind this movement and, 
now that they are being levied to meet 
the financial costs of the propaganda, 
they are inclined to kick. The indignity 
of the whole agree a moreover, is 
beginning to sink into the ranks of the 
responsible millers. 

The parties to whom the manifesto 
was directly addressed, the bakers, are 
themselves showing resentment at the 
east of Scotland millers’ action. They 
feel that they can exercise their own 
judgment as regards the most suitable 
fours to use in their business, and most 
cf them do not require to be told that 
eny standard which has been set for 
four for bread making is due to the im- 
porters. 

BAKERS’ LABOR TROUBLES 


Labor in the bakery‘ is claiming much 
attention in Scotland at present. It will 
be recalled that practically all the mas- 
ter bakers a year ago declared against 
the retention of the National Industrial 
Council under which agreements regu- 
lating wages and hours for the whole 
cf Scotland were enforced. The em- 
ployers insisted on their desire to re- 
turn to local agreements suitable to the 
needs of each district. Glasgow had a 
bakers’. strike on the question and the 
operative bakers lost so badly that many 
big bakeries now have nonunion labor. 

As the agreements of the council are 
now expiring, the various districts are 
meeting to try and agree upon a new 
set of terms. In most towns the master 
bakers are proposing a reduction of 10s 
per week, with in certain cases a slight 
extension of the working hours. Green- 
ock has reached a settlement on these 
lines, but Aberdeen operatives threaten 
a strike rather than submit to a cut in 
their wages. In Glasgow there is now 
no Master Bakers’ Association, and the 
operatives are finding it difficult to ar- 
range a meeting with their employers to 
discuss general conditions. 

Another phase of the labor question 
was raised by the secretary of the Scot- 
tish Union of Bakers and Confectioners 
at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Trades Union Congress. He appealed 
to the congress to support the bakers’ 
demand for the abolition of night work. 
He stated that when they had night 
work abolished during the war they 
never expected to have to return to it, 
but several of the big bakeries were now 
again introducing night work. 

What the operatives want is a law to 
prohibit night work between the hours 


of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., with heavy pen- 
alties for infringement. They point out 
that night work in bakeries has been 


abolished in 14 continental countries. 
The congress passed a resolution to sup- 
port the reform advocated by the bakers’ 
representatives. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour is very quiet. In the 
north of Ireland the flour mills strike 
remains in the same condition as a week 
ago. No negotiations appear to be in 
progress for a settlement, and masters 
and men are, evidently firm in their at- 
titude to fight to a finish. Trade in the 
meantime is entirely in the hands of im- 
porters and the English and Scotch mill- 


ers. 

Although the spot price of flour has 
shown some improvement, compared with 
a few weeks ago, yet the recent ad- 
vance in millers’ quotations for ship- 
ment is not obtainable, chiefly owing to 
the fact that there are fairly large 
stocks of American and Canadian flour 


on spot which have been added to by 
recent heavy arrivals of Australian flour 
unsold, os | which importers are very 
anxious to get rid of. . 

Not only that, for although English 
and Scotch millers advanced their prices 
a week ago and are firmer in their at- 
titude, yet they are very anxious for 
business, and it is questionable whether 
they would demand the full advance 
from buyers of any large-sized parcels 
for prompt or near delivery. 

In Dublin and the south, stocks of 
foreign flour are not quite so large as 
in the north, and local millers are press- 
ing very keenly to get back some of 
the trade they lost during their unfortu- 
nate strike, at a price much under that 
of the English millers. 


BAKERS AND IRISH MILLED FLOUR 


Millers of the Free State are impress- 
ing on the government the importance 
of encouraging Irish industry, with the 
result that, at a conference held in Dub- 
lin between the representatives of the 
Irish Free State Millers’ Association and 
the Irish Free State Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, convened by the minister of 
commerce, the southern Irish bakers un- 
dertook to use a minimum of 20 per 
cent Irish milled flour for a period of 
three months, commencing on 7 16, 
as a beginning, with a proviso that the 
price of Irish milled does not exceed 
that of imported by more than 2s per 
sack of 280 lbs. 

No doubt Irish millers have been bad- 
ly hit by importations of English and 
Scotch flour, as well as foreign, and 
there is a feeling abroad in Dublin and 
the south of Ireland that they should 
be protected in some way against what 
they consider unfair competition, and 
the country mills kept going. Importers, 
however, are anxiously watching the sit- 
uation, and hope that this will not be 
made a stepping stone for some ex- 
tensive form of protection. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Manitoba short patents are around 39 
@40s, and export patents 36@37s, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 1s more in Dublin. 
The little business passing, however, is 
for spot or near at hand flour at a 
shade below the advance asked by mill- 
ers for shipment. 

Minneapolis flours are firm, and noth- 
ing under 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
39s, Dublin, would be accepted. Ameri- 
can soft winters have been a little more 
in evidence on spot, and it has been pos- 
sible to obtain equal to 38@39s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, for some choice brands 
which have been arriving under well- 
known marks. For shipment the posi- 
tion is hopeless at 40@4ls, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more in Dublin. 

Australian flours have been freely of- 
fered on spot at about 36@37s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast or Dublin. The demand 
even at this price is nothing to boast 
about, as buyers are only taking what 
they need for immediate use, in antici- 
pation of larger arrivals, when prices 
may be lower. 

OATMEAL 


There has been a distinctly better tone 
in oatmeal. Good home made rolled oats 
are firm at equal to 44@46s per 280 
Ibs, net, ¢.i.f., Belfast, and medium cut 
about 2s less. American rolled oats are 
dearer at 40@4ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
choice brands, and Is more in Dublin, 
though it is possible to buy outside marks 
at slightly less. On spot there are sell- 
ers at 39@Als, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals have been very strong, ow- 
ing to scarcity. Best broad white bran 
is freely salable at £11 10s per ton, de- 
livered, and even common cuts of white 
command £10 10s@£11, while cheap red 
is selling at £10. White sharps are 
scarce; they are worth £11 10s per ton, 
and common pollards £8@9, delivered. 

The demand for all classes of feed- 
ingstuffs has been quite brisk and fully 
maintained. G corn meal for cattle 
feeding is firm ‘at £10 per ton in the 
north and about £10 7s 6d in Dublin 
and the south, delivered. The flaked 


variety is £2 more, with a very strong 
demand. 

Linseed cakes are a little firmer on 
spot, and a better feeling prevails in the 
trade.. The spot price for foreign make 
is £10 5s per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
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and £10 10s, Dublin, and for shipment 
about £10. Home made decorticated 
cotton cakes are selling at £13 per ton, 
f.o.r., Belfast and Dublin. Offers of 
foreign are on the basis of about £12, 
but there is very little business being 
done, as the principal trade is in decorti- 
cated meal, 


HOLLAND 


The better feeling which has prevailed 
of late has not developed sufficiently to 
lead to fresh sales on a broader basis, 
and the somewhat erratic movements of 
the American wheat market (which are 
— studied), and the reports re- 
ceived from different parts in respect 
to the crops in general, caused operators 
to be somewhat reserved. 

Moreover, the sudden drop in the Ger- 
man mark, almost unprecedented, as the 
discount involved a loss of fully 20 per 
cent, made importers, some of whom are 
much interested in the export trade, 
cautious, for it goes without saying that, 
under such enormous depreciation in ex- 
change, the utmost foresight and care- 
fulness is required. 

In fact, some felt the results from 
such a sudden depreciation of money 
value, since, before the recent decline 
of exchange, after various sales for Ger- 
man account had been put through, a 
number of objections were raised, in 
some instances with a view to getting 
sales canceled. But it may be taken 
that, on the whole, sellers here were on 
the safe side, and that the loss will not 
have to be borne by local importers. 

The inquiry from Germany, for local 
lots specially, had put holders of stocks 
in a position to effect some clearance, 
and if continued it would doubtless have 
resulted in a better demand for early 
shipment. As it is, this considerable 
drop in exchange has proved a drag on 
further sales, but it has brought pres- 
ent holdings down to a level of normal 
proportions, if not below, while in the 
early part of the month stocks were de- 
cidedly above normal, with only a slow 
local demand to absorb them. 

In this respect, therefore, the Holland 
market is in a sounder condition and, 
normally, importers would be looking 
about for fitting offers if its present 
position did not cause them to feel 
doubtful about the near future. 

As regards the home milled commod- 
ity, millers who a few days ago were 
unwilling to consider bids below 17.50 
florins per 100 kilos have become easier, 
and although officially the quotation is 
held today at 17.25 florins, there no 
doubt would be a sacrifice made for 
quantities of some importance. 

American offers are scarce, and such 
as have been received are out of line 
in respect to straight grades, which at 
$6.80 offer no inducement. Some sales 
for early and more distant shipment 
have been put through on a basis of 
$6.50@6.60, c.i.f., and on this level fur- 
ther sales could be effected. 

As regards hard wheat winter patents 
there have been some offerings at $7.20, 
which in comparison with local values 
is well in line, but patent flour has lost 
the steady hold which it held in pre- 
war days, when our master bakers put 
out a much ,better product than is the 
case now. Quite a different situation 
exists in regard to straight qualities, 
which would find a good outlet in this 
market, but, unfortunately, offers are 
very scarce. he 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


There has been some improvement in 
flour prices, owing to the scarcity of 
wheat available at Bulgarian ports. Be- 
sides, the further rise of the leva to 83 
to the Turkish pound (127 to the dol- 
lar) renders the price of Bulgarian 
wheat prohibitive. 

Constantinople mills are at present 
running at full capacity grinding Bul- 
garian wheat in hand, but they will soon 
start milling American and Argentine 
wheat now en route to this city. 

The only flour arrivals during the pe- 
riod April 2 to April 16 were 3,400 
sacks (140 Ibs) of American flour, 1,655 
tons of wheat from Bulgaria and 535 
from Thrace. 

It is feared that Bulgaria alone cannot 
provide the wheat requirements of this 
city and, therefore, our importers have 
turned their attention to American and 
Argentine wheat. Some 2,500 tons of 
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the latter have been lately bought by 
local importers from a French miller at 
Marseilles at £11 10s per ton, c.i.f., Con- 
stantinople. 

Some insignificant shipments of Amer- 
ican flour to Greek ports, amounting in 
all to 2,500 sacks of 140 lbs, have been 
reported as the only recent flour exports 
from this city. No importance can, how- 
ever, be attached to such operations, as 
the flour in question, having just ar- 
rived in transit, has been reshipped from 
this city to escape the conspicuous loss 
of about $1 per 100 kilos resulting from 
the application of the new tariff. 

It is reported that large quantities 
of grain are being shipped from Thrace 
to Asia Minor, and especially to Smyrna. 

CURRENCY EXCHANGE 

The political situation remains the 
same, thus extending the prevailing un- 
certainty and, consequently, preventing 
local importers from carrying on their 
business as under normal circumstances. 

Foreign exchanges have fluctuated a 
good deal recently. The dollar has 
reached the rate of 63c to the Turkish 
lira, and is now at 64c; the pound ster- 
ling rose to 735 piasters, and then 
dropped to 725, where it remains, 

FLOUR PRICES 

Prices for spot flour on April 16 were 
as follows, per 140 lbs: hard wheat pat- 
ents, $7.05; soft, $6.60; hard wheat first 
clears, $6.50; durum, $5.30; hard wheat 
second clears, $5.05. Local extra, $6.40 
per bag of 72 kilos; Bulgarian OO, $6.55 
per 63 kilos; Australian best, $7.05 per 
68 kilos, 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
c——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
ee “RT 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
TOF co cccccece 92 14,953 22 
TUM ccccccess 932 14,006 23 
} | MUTE 1,089 9,366 34 
ADT cccccess 1,198 4,857 53 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August 1,873 58,537 13 
July . 1,238 24,842 19 
JUNE 2. .eeeeee 1,546 25,235 22 
MAP cccccccce 1,265 25,032 18 
April ......... 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
TULY ccccccece 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 

2089-88. cc cccce 1,926 130,783 29 
1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 26 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
1918-19 24,190 178,583 38 
34,119 74 

149,831 26 

173,274 29 

259,643 22 

92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

100,371 38 

76,569 48 

1 164,692 29 

BORD. crccccccce 16,801 280,058 20 
BOBO. wccccsscce 19,854 218,280 29 
BORD. cocccvcece 26,450 148,086 45 
BOIS. ccccccccce 21,707 111,177 47 
|) eee 13,926 106,196 37 
Oo! Se 14,379 154,050 30 
1926... .ccccces 15,681 205,830 26 
BORG ccccccsves 12,769 173,862 25 
BOBS. ccceccece 12,278 99,509 36 
BOIBs cc ccevcces 10,622 61,655 44 
BBs bccvecssce 11,258 32,669 65 
TORS. cr cccccces 8,370 24,257 61 
Bree 9,688 48,490 47 
1908... cccccces 13,013 92,780 39 
PTT Te 15,277 91,384 43 


7 
*Nine months. 





During the past season, Denmark im- 
ported some 25,000 tons of oil cake 
(chiefly sunflower seed cake) from Rus- 
sia. Before the war, Russia exported 
as much as 250,000 tons of such feeds 
annually. 
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IT GROWS APACE 

The awakening in the trade to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts in the United States to a compa- 
rable basis with the older countries of 
Europe, and the recognition of the 
fundamental soundness of any move- 
ment in that direction, is making sub- 
stantial headway. Hence the propa- 
ganda, if it may be called such, and the 
campaign back of such slogans as “Eat 
More Wheat” find ready acceptance and 
general support in their favor. Almost 
no argument at all, merely an intelli- 
gent presentation of the proposition, is 
all that is necessary. 

To be sure, in some quarters, there is 
dissatisfaction with the phrase, “Eat 
More Wheat,” and it is said that even 
its proponents are not any too well 
pleased with it, and would gladly adopt 
a more likely phrase, if it could be 
found, capable of the same universal ap- 
peal and assuring the same support and 
co-operation from as many different in- 
terests. Wheat is not eaten in its raw 
or natural state, and hence the slogan 
must be followed by other words which 
explain or amplify it. 

This will account for the continued 
use and dominance in the advertising of 
many millers of “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food,” or some one of the 
other slogans which have found favor, as, 
for example, “Home Made Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food,” “Flour Makes 
the Best and Cheapest Food,” or, 
“Wheat Makes the Best and Cheapest 
Food.” All of these are good and un- 
objectionable, and can be linked up with 
the initial or key slogan, “Eat More 
Wheat.” 

One Ohio miller in his advertising will 
present the subject in this way: At the 
top of the advertisement appears a panel 
containing the words “Eat More Wheat,’ 
then follows the display of this mill’s 
particular flour, and at the bottom ap- 
pears another panel containing these 
words “In _ Biscuits, Crackers, Cakes, 
Pastry and Bread.” The word bread 
comes last, for the reason that soft 
wheat flour is not used so much in mak- 
ing a loaf of bread. It was for this 
reason that soft wheat millers were hesi- 
tant about adopting the line “Bread Is 
the Best and Cheapest Food,” in spite 
of its manifest excellence for slogan pur- 
oses. 

The Flour Club of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting this 
week, voted to give its support to the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign. The Rope 
Paper Sack Manufacturers’ Association, 
composed of the leading manufacturers 
of rope paper flour sacks, has recently 
decided on an extensive campaign de- 
signed to encourage and increase home 
baking, and has adopted the slogan 
“Home Made Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” Paper sacks are used 
principally for the distribution of flour 
in family trade, and hence this encour- 
agement to home baking. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.261,@ 
1.274, bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, May 11. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $6 
@6.40 bbl, local springs $6.35, local hard 
winters $5.85, in 98's, fob., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat ty was quoted at $34 
ton, mixed feed $34.50, pa middlings 
$35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BEA GBD ccccccisrececedsocs 26,100 54 
Previous week ............ 24,100 50 
We OW vones isa evet hove 19,000 40 
SO WRN ORS ciccc es dcsces 16,800 35 
Three years ago .......+6.> 13,500 28 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
May 6-12 ......0.% 22 124,710 57,361 46 
Previous week ... 22 151,950 71,380 46% 
Year ago ........ 26 143,710 55,268 38 
Two years ago. 27 161,460 56,098 34% 
NOTES 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has bought the chain stores in Cleveland, 
Ohio, operated by the Matthew Smith 
Tea, Coffee and Grocery Co. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager Detroit office 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and W. F. Steele, repre- 
senting the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., called at this office this week. 

Linton Fallis, Sherlock Baking Co., 
Toledo, has bought the bakery formerly 
operated by Max Becker, and later vy 
the Health Bread Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is known as the Max Becker plant. 

R. E. Harris, recently representing 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now representing the Fairchild 
Milling Co., Cleveland, in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. 

The A. E. Watson Co., millers’ agent, 
973 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, has 
taken the accounts of the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Lyon 
& Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., for that 
market. 

J. H. Blanton, formerly well known 
in the flour brokerage business in Ohio, 
when he operated for a number of years 
as the Queen City Flour & Feed Co., 
Cincinnati, is now in the coal business, 
connected with the Wayne Coal Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio, making his headquar- 
ters at the Portage Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report do- 
mestic: business only fair, with some busi- 
ness for export. Prices have ruled low- 
er, and it is expected that domestic in- 
quiry will pick up. 

Quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent $7@7.50; 
straights $6@6.60, Kansas $6.50@7; 
clears, in jutes, firsts $5, seconds $4@ 
4.50. 

Demand for millfeed has fallen off 
considerably, owing to the revival of 
pasturage. Quotations, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $83@35 
ton; mixed feed, $34@36; shorts, $35 
@37. 


NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart has gone to Bell 
Buckle, Tenn., to visit his son, who is in 
college there. 

Otto Knauss and Frederick Elles, of 
the Phoenix Flour Mills, have opened an 
electric bakery on Fourth Street, the 
fruit and grocery market center of 
Evansville. 

John L. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
mills, with his wife, returned on May 6 
from a trip to France, Italy, Egypt, 
and the holy land. While in Egypt they 
saw King Tut’s tomb. 

The Fred Miller Bakery Co. is com- 
pleting a large addition to its plant for 
the wholesale manufacture of ice cream. 
The building is two stories, of brick, 
and will be fitted up with the latest ap- 





pliances, covering about a third of a 
city block. 

Charles C. Bryant, statistician of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for Indiana, reports that in the 
good farming districts young men are 
not leaving their work for the manu- 
facturing cities. This is not true, how- 
ever, where the land is poor, and work 
is harder. Higher wages paid in coal 
mines, quarries, and factories are the 
lure that draws these young men. Wages 
on the farm now range $50@60 per 
month, with no Sunday work. The rate 
is estimated to be 75 per cent higher 
than was paid in this state two years 
ago. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, INp.—Flour demand re- 
mains far below normal for this time of 
the year, but indications are that the 
trade is broadening slightly. Most of the 
current business is on old contracts. 
Millers are unwilling to decrease prices 
beyond a basis made logical by the cur- 
rent prices of wheat, and bakers and 
others hesitate to place orders larger than 
necessary. 

There was some indication of damage 
to growing grain in this locality, due to 
snows and cold weather, and inquiries 
began coming into the market immediate- 
ly from bakers, attempting to cover short- 
age in supplies in case of damage to 
grain, but reports from weather bureaus 
throughout the Central West indicate that 
it is lighter than expected. 

One miller is quoting straight patents 
at $6 bbl and 95 per cent at $6.50, against 
$6.50@7 in the previous week. Another 
is quoting soft winter wheat patents at 
$5.65@6.80, against $6@7.25; hard win- 
ter wheat patents at $5.90@6.60, against 
$6@6.75; spring wheat patents at $6.40 
@7.25, against $6.50@7.25. 

The car situation has eased consider- 
ably in this locality, and it appears now 
that equipment will be available in suffi- 
cient amount to take care of business as 
it develops. Millers experienced consider- 
able trouble in obtaining cars a few 
weeks ago. 

The reappearance of cold weather had 
a quickening effect on the feed business, 
which previously was reported unusually 
brisk for the season. Much of the in- 
creased output of flour was due to the 
increased demand for feeds. Prices are 
holding up to the level that has prevailed 
for some time, with indications of stiffen- 
ing in certain spots. Wheat feeds are 
quoted at $31@34 ton; bran at $31@32.50; 
gray shorts at $33. 50@365, and $37 sacked, 
and middlings at $41. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.0o.b., 
4114,c to New York, May 12: wheat, $1.24@ 
1.26 bu; corn, No. 3 white 76@77c, No. 4 
white 75@76c, No. 3 yellow 7614,@17714¢, 
No. 4 yellow 741,,@76c, No. 3 mixed 741, 
@i75¥,c, No. 4 mixed 7314,@741,¢c; oats, 
No. 2 white 421,@43c, No. 3 white 42@ 
421/,c. 

Inspections of grain, May 12: wheat, 
No. 3 red 1 car, No. 4 red 1; corn, No. 2 
white 7 cars, No. 2 yellow 2, No. 3 yellow 
3, No. 4 yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 1; oats, 
No. 2 white 10 cars, No. 4 white 3, sample 
grade white 1. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, and in- 
spections of grains and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
May 12: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BEAD OED ci vcdnivecssccwecss 10,236 45 
Previous week ............ 9,305 41 
FOP OHO csccvessicasccces 8,094 35 
Two yearS ABO .......-.08. 4,887 21 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 





Out 
Wheat .... 4,000 
COPM cccice 123,000 
eo 94,000 
BRD. 6 cn v0s 660500 0cbneeee 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


160,334 458,071 150,000 1,000 
95,030 161,000 183,000 . 
54,030 226,110 182,510 4, 500 


NOTES 


The Chalmers (Ind. 
creased its capital to 


May 12, 1923.. 
May 13, 1922.. 
May 14, 1921.. 


Grain Co. has in- 
0,000. 


The Fulton (Ind.) Grain & Lumber Co. 
has filed a preliminary certification of 
dissolution. 





May 16, 1923 






The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has increased its capital to $200,000, $50,- 
000 preferred. 

H. W. Craig, vice president Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was a recent vis~ 
itor in Indianapolis. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Hungate Wholesale Co., Inc., Fountain- 
town, operating grain elevators - do- 
ing a wholesale business. 

Vern McDonald, part owner of the 
City bakery, Frankfort, Ind., and Miss 
Bernice Coffing, daughter of Elwood 
Coffing, were married Saturday evening, 
May 12. The bride attended Indiana 
University and is a member of Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority. 

The flour mill owned by E. W. Cauble, 
Henryville, Ind., was burned recently, 
with an estimated loss of $16,000. About 
1,100 bus wheat, 300 bus corn, 40 bbls 
flour, 12 tons feed, machinery and valu- 
able office records were lost. The home of 
Mr. Cauble, near the mill, was saved by 
a volunteer bucket brigade. Loss was 
partially covered with insurance. 

Curis O, ArBion. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The general tone of 
the flour market for the week ending 
May 12 was uncertain. While actual 
sales were rather negative, there was 
more activity so far as shipping direc- 
tions were concerned. Not only are 
stocks of flour still large, but there are 
good supplies in storage. 

Springs were steady and more salable, 
while hard winters were easier and ac- 
tive. Soft winters were in better de- 
mand at firmer prices. The trade, as a 
whole, is looking for lower-priced flour, 
and is not inclined to believe that there 
is any definite stability to the present 
wheat prices. There has been more in- 
quiry for rye flour, and prices have been 
well maintained, Clears have also been 
in fair demand at prices slightly lower 
than last week. 

Flour quotations: soft winter, $6.25@ 
7.25 bbl, and hard winter $5.90@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@ 
5.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.50@4.75, medi- 
um $4.25@4.50, dark $3.75@4.25, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was active, with 
a good demand, and offerings limited. 
Despite the fact ‘that the summer months 
are almost at hand and feed prices 
should be receding, they have actually 
advanced and are holding firm for every 
item except bran, in which there was 
a slight easing. Prices: standard mid- 
dlings, $34@36 ton; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $40@41; spring wheat 
bran, $35@36; winter wheat bran, $36 
@37. 


NOTES 


The Tower City Baking Co. will en- 
large its plant at Hazleton, Pa., and in- 
stall two ovens. 

John Valentine, connected with the 
Dull Mercantile Co., Meyersdale, Pa., 
has located in Pittsburgh as store man- 
ager for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

The Caplan Grocery Co., wholesale 
dealer in flour and groceries, sustained 
a loss of more than $100,000 when their 
company’s warehouse on Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, burned on May 11. 

O. C. Elliott, formerly engaged in the 
bakery business in New Castle, Pa., has 
sold to his brother, Mr. Elliott will ton- 
duct the Federal bakery, on North Fifth 
Street, Tarentum, Pa., which he recently 
purchased. 

Jacob Hoffer, who for many years has 
been engaged in the baking business in 
Greensburg, Pa., has sold ‘his poapenty 
to the Gulf Refining Co., which will 
erect a warehouse thereon. Mr. Hoffer 
stated that his plans for the future were 
undecided. 

The Wheeling Bakers’ Club met May 8 
at Bellaire, Ohio, with 40 members pres- 
ent. The speaker of the evening was H. 
C. Elste, of Pittsburgh, district manager 
for the Fleischmann Co., who spoke on 
“Quality Bread.” A chicken and waffle 
dinner was served 

Announcement is made of the removal 
of the Link-Belt Co.’s Pittsburgh branch 
office from the former quarters at 1501 
Park Building to new and more com- 
modious offices at 335 Fifth Avenue. T. 
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F. Webster, manager of the Pittsburgh 
office, says that larger space and the 
more convenient location were impera- 
tive because of the extraordinary volume 
of business transacted during the past 
year. 

After being in business for more than 
60 years, the grocery and flour store 
of John Lloyd & Sons, Ebensburg, Pa., 
has passed out of existence. The prop- 
erty has been sold, and steps are under 
way to settle the estate of the late John 
Lloyd, so that a distribution of the as- 
sets to the heirs can be made. Mr. 
Lloyd died 15 years ago and the busi- 
ness had since been conducted by his 
two sons, Fergus and Harry Lloyd. 
lergus Lloyd died a short time ago. 

The state supreme court has set aside 
the judgment of the Lebanon County 
common pleas court in the suit of Charles 
S. Kalbach, a flour mill owner of Rich- 
land, Pa., against the Reading Railway 
Ca. in which the Lebanon court sus- 
tained a verdict of $14,929 in favor of 
Mr. Kalbach for a fire which destroyed 
his grain warehouse on March 8, 1921. 
le claimed that the fire was caused by 
parks from a passing locomotive. The 
‘ailroad contended that the fire might 
ave been due to defective electric wir- 
ng in the warehouse. The Reading Rail- 
vay’s counsel immediately moved for a 
ew trial, which was refused by Judge 
©. V. Henry. An appeal to the supreme 
court followed, with the result that the 
ower court was reversed. 


Cc. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Extreme dullness 
ias featured demand for flour from the 
Southeast. The recent decline of wheat 
has resulted in buyers staying out of the 
narket, and the only sales being made are 
mall lots for immediate and prompt 
shipments. New sales have fallen consid- 
erably below business for the first half 
»f May last year. Shipping instructions 
are also less active, with mills operating 
on average basis below half time. It is 
expected that buyers will remain cautious 
for a while. 

Only slight changes have been noted in 
flour prices. Quotations at the close of 
the week ending May 12 were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.65@8.10; standard 
or regular patent, $6.80@7.10; straight 
patent, $6.25@6.50; first clears, $5.25. 

Rehandlers report trade light. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.25@7.75; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6.25@6.75. 

The wheat situation is quiet. Good of- 
ferings are scarce. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed has been less active, and prices 
have been shaded. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $30@32; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Corn meal remains slow. Prices: bolted, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.95@2, unbolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


May 6-12 ....:.. 190,380 95,108 49.9 

Previous week .. 198,780 102,572 51.6 

Year ago ......-- 193,740 100,628 51.9 

Two years ago... 216,330 70,307 32.4 

Three years ago. 173,640 74,063 42.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 
May 12 May 5 


pe Pe 50,000 51,800 
WINES BOM a usd pecuzead 128,000 115,000 
GOGH, BUS «cs vgvciscccces 164,000 214,000 
GED. S , c.s 6: 0 3093350 698,000 678,000 
NOTES 

Debow _ om of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was in Nashville 
recently. 


The Wilson Grain Co. is a new Nash- 
ville firm that will deal in flour, grain and 
feed at 534 Third Avenue North. S. H. 
Wilson will be at the head of the com- 
pany. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Chamber of 
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Commerce, which met in Washington re- 
cently. Mr. Tupper has served as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Nashville, and has been one of the fore- 
most men of the city in civic affairs. 
Joun Lerrer. 


MOBILE 


Mosire, Ata.—Flour prices are firm 
and practically unchanged. Dealers re- 
port that demand has been rather slow, 
although the market has been kept ac- 
tive by small orders. 

The millfeed market is also unchanged, 
with only a fair demand. Prices remain 
steady. Bran is quoted: at $1.90@2 per 
100 lbs, and shorts at $2@2.25. 

Average flour prices, per bbl, 98’s, jute: 
hard winter short patent, $7@8.50; spring 
short patent $8.70, straight patent $7.20, 
first clear $7.45, second clear $6.70; soft 
winter short patent $8, straight patent 
$7.50, low grade $7; Self-rising 25c bbl 
over the above prices; bakers flour, Kan- 
sas hard wheat, $6.50. 

Port business in flour and grain was 
interesting for the week ending May 12, 
and included a number of new ports 
which have not had any shipments for 
some time. Total flour exports amounted 
to 10,525 bbls, which is about five times 
larger than the previous week’s total. 
There were 11,500 bus corn exported, all 
of which went to Cardenas. 

Flour exports in detail: to Matanzas, 
450 bbls; Cardenas, 1,200; Sagua la 
Grande, 250; Caibarien, 1,200; Havana, 
750; Port au Prince, 1,125; St. Mare, 
1,200; Pointe-a-Pitre, 550; Port de 
France, 150; Paramaribo, 1,700; Cienfue- 
gos, 1,050; Guantanamo, 700; Santiago, 
200. 

NOTES 

H. N. Ogden, representing the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., visited this 
territory recently. 

W. J. O’Daniels, of the United States 
Flour Co., New Orleans, was among re- 
cent visitors to Mobile. 

Louis Schettler, of Yuille’s bakery, and 
F. J. Pollman, of Pollman’s bakery, were 
among the Mobilians who attended the 
convention of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta. 

Gordon Smith, retiring president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, had with 
him in his ag | at the Atlanta convention 
Mrs. Smith, Harry Crawford, secretary 
of the association, Mrs. Crawford, and C. 
R. Little. 

J. O. Forsytu. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—The weakness of the 
grain market has not been conducive to 
any great activity in flour, and business 
has been rather dull, very few buyers 
taking advantage of the break. The gen- 
eral disposition toward watchful waiting 
continues, as the trade appears inclined to 
live on the edge of necessity and to come 
into the market only for immediate needs. 

Mills, generally, have reduced their 
quotations, and winter wheat millers 
especially are quoting quite attractive 
prices, ranging $6.50@6.80 for top pat- 
ents, $6.15@6.40 for long per cent pat- 
ents, with clears not much in demand in 
this territory, but in fairly active demand 
in the Carolinas and further south. 
Spring patents are quoted at $7.40@7.90, 
according to grade, with bakers patents 
being offered at $6.90@7. 

Feed is exceedingly scarce, and prices 
are up. Dealers are not inclined to buy 
on the present spot prices, however, as 
many bookings made on forward ship- 
ments are expected to arrive during this 
month, to meet the deficiency. Some low- 
priced bookings have been canceled by 
settlement with purchasers, as shippers 
have been unable to comply with ship- 
ping dates. Standard middlings are 
quoted at $38@39 ton, flour middlings at 
$41@42, standard bran at $36@36.50, and 
red dog at $43@44. 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


The flour trade has been demoralized 
here -by policies Adopted by chain stores, 
and the water has been muddied consid- 
erably more by activities of independent 
grocers who have organized in two sep- 
arate bodies for the purpose of meeting 
chain store competition as nearly as pos- 
sible. The Quality Service Stores, Inc., 
composed of some 200 grocers and with 
others being added to the list daily, is 


now operating. Its purpose is to buy 
goods for all members through a central 
agency, and to co-operate in an advertis- 
ing campaign after the fashion em- 
ployed in chain stores. 

Another group of grocers has organized 
this week, and has established wholesale 
connections. Goods will be obtained at 
wholesale cost and sold at cost, in an ef- 
fort to follow up the fight on the chain 
stores.. This is regarded in the flour trade 
as a demoralizing force. 

A certain group of chain stores, operat- 
ing a large number of branches, has been 
engaged for the past two months in sell- 
ing flour, of standard brand, at even less 
than cost at the mill, and the effect has 
been a considerable disturbance in the 
local market. The general opinion in the 
trade is that the fight between the chain 
stores and the organized independent 
grocers will come to a head very shortly, 
and that somebody is going to lose a great 
deal of money. 


CITY BIDS ON SUPPLY BASE 


The city of Norfolk will probably be 
the only bidder for the purchase of the 
Army Supply Base property here, the 
bids to be opened by the War department 
on May 22. The property cost $30,000,000 
to build during the war, and it is expect- 
ed $5,000,000 or less will buy it now. 

The city has operated this property 
as a municipal terminal since the war. 
It installed there the first complete 
set of flour loading machinery in this 
section of the coast, and already has de- 
veloped an extensive flour business. 

Several months ago the city offered 
$5,000,000 for the base, and in the bid 
to be submitted to the War department it 
is expected the figure will be somewhat 
lower. 

In case some other bidder buys the 
property the city will go ahead with com- 
pletion of its own terminals, which now 
consist of a grain elevator and a pier, 
with the foundation laid for a large ware- 
house. Plans and specifications are be- 
ing drawn for an addition to the grain 
elevator to provide for additional storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 


Josepu A. Lesuir. 


GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga.—The flour trade contin- 
ues narrow, with little booking ahead. 
Many merchants prefer buying small 
mixed lots to stocking up, with the mar- 
ket apparently seeking lower levels. 

Crop prospects in the Southeast are 
rather promising, and the natural trade 
demand is accordingly checked. Prices 
are more or less steady at $6.90 bbl for 
standard patents, while offerings are free 
from mills. 

Wheat millfeeds are steady, but the 
undertone is weak. Demand is restricted 
to immediate needs, and buying is of 
small lots for prompt shipment. 

Cottonseed meal is very dull, but the 
oil mills control the bulk of the stocks 
and are holding prices steady. Cotton- 
seed hulls are strong and in good de- 
mand, Stocks are low, and hulls are 
moving from western points into the 
Southeast. 

Hay receipts and demand continue 
light. Stocks are generally small, but 
with oy arrivals they meet the de- 
mand without affecting the price. Some 
new alfalfa hay is arriving from Ala- 
bama points, with prices around $36 ton 
for No. 1, prompt shipment, and $33 
for 30-day shipment. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN CHINA 


Dominates Swatow Market, According to 
Consular Report—lIncrease of 33 
Per Cent in 1922 


WasuinGton, D. C.—Ever since direct 
steamship service between Pacific Coast 
ports and Swatow, China, was estab- 
lished last July, American flour has dom- 
inated the Swatow market, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from Consul Lester L. Schnare. 

“The increasing importance of this 
district as a market for American wheat 
flour is indicated by the latest customs 
returns,” the report says, “which show 
an increase in the importation of this 
commodity of about 33 per cent for the 

ear 1922 over the previous 12 months. 
The total consumption of imported wheat 
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flour in the Swatow district amounted 
to more than 2,000 tons per month, or 
about 24,350 tons for the year 1922. 

“For the first time since the close of 
the war, the importation of foreign 
milled flour has exceeded that of flour 
milled in China, although prior to the 
war practically 95 per cent of the flour 
consumed in the Swatow district was 
of foreign origin. The increase in the 
consumption of foreign flour is even 
more marked than the increase in the 
total amount of flour imported during 
last year, when compared with previous 
years, 

“The statistics for flour importations 
are given below for the past three years, 
the amount being in pounds: 

Year From abroad From native ports 


Amount Value Amount Value 
1920.. 1,038,533 $50,765 30,454,267 $ 689,227 
1921.. 2,030,467 70,157 34,335,200 1,165,239 
1922.. 29,319,467 878,500 19,421,400 696,000 


“Of the total importations of flour 
from abroad during 1922, 76 per cent 
arrived via Hongkong, though a con- 
siderable portion of this originated in the 
United States and was transshipped at 
that port; 14 per cent came direct from 
the United States, 6 per cent from the 
Straits Settlements, and 3 per cent from 
native ports, the latter being flour of 
foreign origin which had been trans- 
shipped at some other Chinese port and 
brought thence to Swatow. It should 
also be observed that the customs valua- 
tion as shown in the above figures rep- 
resents only from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the actual value of the importations. 

“The large importation of foreign flour 
during the past year was due largely to 
the failure of the 1922 wheat crop in 
northern China and, since it is reported 
that the adverse weather conditions dur- 
ing the past winter have rendered the 
prospects for the wheat crop of the 
present year even worse than they were 
last year, it would seem that the year 
1923 will present an opportunity for the 
sale of an even larger quantity of for- 
eign flour than was sold here during the 
past 12 months. 

“Flour is consumed in the Swatow dis- 
trict as an article of diet second only 
to rice, and is also used in the manu- 
facture of macaroni and vermicelli for 
export. The consumption of flour varies 
with the price of rice and, since it is 
reported that there will probably be a 
short crop of rice in Indo-China, from 
which a large part of the rice consumed 
in this district is imported, and that, on 
account of adverse weather conditions, 
the rice crop of Japan will probably be 
below normal, thereby increasing the 
normally large importation of rice into 
the latter country from both French 
Indo-China and Siam, there is every in- 
dication that the price of rice in Swa- 
tow during the coming season will be 
abnormally high. This should cause a 
heavy demand for wheat flour instead of 
rice. 

“The development in this market 
which, however, is of most concern to 
American millers is the installation of 
direct steamer service between Swatow 
and Pacific Coast ports, which enables 
American flour exporters not only to 
ship more expeditiously but to avoid the 
larger freight charges to Hongkong and 
the costly transshipment charges at that 
port. These are said to amount to be- 
tween 12c and 16¢ Mexican currency (6 
@8c gold) per sack. 

“Before the installation of direct 
steamship service, it had been the prac- 
tice to ship American flour to Hong- 
kong and ee it there to Swatow. 
Indeed, much of the 76 per cent of for- 
eign flour imported through the port of 
Hongkong last year was of American 
origin, but since the beginning of direct 
steamer service in July, 1922, American 
flour has dominated this market and, 
so long as this service is maintained, it 
is believed that American flour will hold 
the market against all competitors—even - 
against the Shanghai mills when the 
northern China wheat crop again be- 
comes normal. 

“The American steamship lines which 
have agencies in Swatow and are pre- 
pared to furnish direct service from 
the United States are the Admiral-Ori- 
ental Line from Seattle, and Messrs. 
Struthers & Barry from Los Angeles.” 


JouHn MArRRINnAN. 





The consumption of white flour amon 
the rural population in Greece is sai 
to be increasing. 
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BALTIMORE’S NEW ELEVATOR 





Storage Capacity of 3,800,000 Bus to Be Provided by Baltimore & Ohio’s 


Plant Now Under Construction at Locust Point 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is 
constructing at its Locust Point Termi- 
nals, Baltimore, Md., a new grain eleva- 
tor with a total capacity of 3,800,000 
bus, the storage tanks holding 3,000,000 
bus, and the workhouse bins 800,000. 
The plant, which replaces two elevators 
destroyed by fire July 2, 1922, will 
cost approximately $5,500,000, including 
pier improvements and yard changes. 
Provision is made for the construction 
of additional storage tanks sufficient to 
bring the future capacity of the eleva- 
tor to 9,000,000 bus, independent of the 
workhouse. 

The elevator, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, will be of concrete con- 
struction throughout. There will be four 
unloading tracks with a capacity of 80 
loaded cars. The trackage is so ar- 
ranged as to permit the use of a loop 
system by which loaded cars coming 
from the receiving yard, with space for 
320 cars, will be delivered at the west 
end of the plant, and the empty cars 
taken away by gravity at the east end 
to the “empty” yard, with space for 
105 cars, 

Grain received in cars will be unload- 
ed by four special car dumpers, ar- 
ranged to tilt the cars and discharge 
their contents at the rate of eight cars 
an hour by each machine, or a total of 
32 cars an hour. This means a possible 
dumping of 256 cars for an eight-hour 
day or 320 for a 10-hour day. These 
dumpers will be housed in the unloading 
shed over the four unloading tracks, 
referred to above, on the north side of 
the workhouse. In addition to the four 
tracks with dumpers, a power shovel 
track is provided to unload cars which 
cannot be handled by dumpers. An ex- 
tension of the unloading shed, 176 feet 
in length, will be used as a drip shed 
for the prompt handling of cars in bad 
weather. 

Grain discharged from cars by each 
car dumper unit passes under each track 
to belt conveyors located in_ tunnels 
under ground, by which it is delivered 
to the elevating legs in the workhouse. 

The workhouse, where the principal 
handling of grain will be done, will be 
a re-enforced concrete structure, 61 feet 
wide by 240 feet long, and 206 feet high 
above the track level. Bins in the work- 
house, as already stated, will have a ca- 
pacity of 800,000 bus. To elevate the 
grain in the workhouse there will be 20 
elevating legs, 11 of which will be used 
for the major operations of receiving 
and shipping, having a capacity of 25,000 
bus per hour each, or a total for the 
eleven principal legs of 275,000 bus. 

There will be provided 12 main gar- 
ners, each of 3,000 bus capacity, and 
12 specially built scales, each of 2,500 
bus capacity. In addition, four. smaller 
garners and scales will be used in con- 
nection with the driers. 

The cleaning equipment will consist of 
eight machines, two oat clippers and 





Carter disc separators, all of latest type, 
having a capacity of 70,000 bus per hour. 
Exhaust from cleaning machines will be 
carried above workhouse roof. 

Drying facilities will be housed in a 
concrete structure immediately in front 
of the workhouse to the north and over 
the track shed, and equipped with eight 
drier units of the Hess type, of 500 bus 
capacity each per hour, making a total 
hourly drying capacity of from 4,000 to 
6,000 bus. Garner capacity of driers will 
be 48,000 bus. 

The grain storage annex will consist 
of 182 cylindrical tanks or bins, 16 feet 
in diameter and 96 feet in depth, also 
of interspace bins, These grain storage 
tanks will cover a ground area of 225 
by 209 feet and will, as stated, have a 
storage capacity of 3,000,000 bus of 
grain, with provision made in construc- 
tion for future installation of additional 
tanks, with an approximate storage ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 bus. 

To insure adequate pier facilities for 
this great grain handling plant, a new 
pier 1,000 feet long by 50 feet wide, will 
be constructed as an open pier, to be 
known as Pier No. 7. This new pier 
will be equipped with grain handling 
galleries and used exclusively for load- 
ing grain into vessels. In addition to 
this new grain pier, galleries will also 
be erected above the housing on exist- 
ing Pier No. 6. 

‘or the delivery of grain from the 
elevator to vessels alongside piers there 
will be a gallery system leading from 
shipping bins in workhouse to the water- 
front. This gallery system will contain 
six 42-inch belt conveyors, each with a 
capacity of- 25,000 bus per hour. These 
conveyors will be connected with the 
gallery system, consisting of four con- 
veyor belts on new Pier No. 7, and two 
on each side of Pier No. 6. 

This general arrangement will provide 
berthing space for eight ships, four at 
Pier No. 7 for grain only and four at 
Pier No. 6 for grain, or for combined 
grain and general cargo. Grain can be 
actually loaded into ships at six of these 
berths at one time at the rate of 25,000 
bus per hour each, or a total of 150,000 
bus per hour. Shipping galleries are 
arranged so that they can be extended 
to other piers in the future. 

For the unloading of grain arriving in 
small boats from river and bay points, 
there will be at the outer end of Pier 
No. 7 a marine tower with pneumatic 
unloading equipment and a return belt 
conveyor to deliver grain to the work- 
house. This equipment will have the 
capacity of unloading one average 
schooner per hour. 

The elevator plant has been designed 
throughout in accordance with the most 
approved modern practice for the pre- 
vention of fire and dust explosion, in- 
cluding a complete system for the col- 
lection of dust and its removal, and will 
be constructed of incombustible materi- 


als and conform in every respect to the 
new set of regulations recently adopted 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, governing the construction of a 
plant of this character, which will enable 
the securing of the best possible in- 
surance rates for the buildings and con- 
tents. 

All walls will be smooth finish, with 
no ledges to hold dust. Elevator legs 
will be vented to outside air, and vents 
from basement under storage tanks and 
under workhouse will be carried through 
elevator to the outside air. Solid banks 
of windows will be in upper story of 
workhouse. 

An office building, welfare building, 
dust house, screening house, machine 
shop and grain door reclaiming plant 
will be provided in the general equip- 
ment, which will also include the latest 
signal, telautograph and phone installa- 
tions, two passenger elevators, sliding 
poles for quick niovement of workmen, 
spiral fire escapes, toilet facilities and 
complete laboratory equipment for grain 
testing. 

The new elevator will be so construct- 
ed that each unit of operation works 
independently of the other. All of the 
machinery will be electrically operated. 
Steam required for the drying of grain 
will be secured from a power plant of 
1,000 boiler h-p, which will also be avail- 
able to operate fire pumps should occa- 
sion arise. 

The plans and specifications for the 
elevator plant were prepared by the 
John S. Metcalf Co., Chicago, which was 
selected for the commission, as a result 
of competition in which seven of the 
leading firms of engineers making a spe- 
cialty of grain elevator design took part. 
The werk of the Metcalf company was 
carried out under the general direction 
of H. A. Lane, chief engineer, and L. 
P. Kimball, engineer of buildings, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., who have 
had co-operating with them C. E. Wood, 
who was general foreman of the com- 
pany’s Locust Point plant at the time 
the old elevators were destroyed. L. A. 
Stinson, Chicago, has also been acting 
with the Baltimore & Ohio engineers, as 
consulting engineer, for this undertak- 
ing. The plant should be ready for 
operation early in the spring of 1924. 





AGRICULTURE IN ARGENTINA 


Notable Activities Being Undertaken by 
Present Ministry of Agriculture Toward 
Farm Improvement 


The Review of the River Plate, Buenos 
Aires, commenting upon recent activities 
of the minister of agriculture, Dr. Tomas 
A. Le Breton, states that he is displaying 
commendable zeal in the direction of im- 
proving not only the mechanism of his 
department, but the whole outlook of 
agriculture in the republic. 

“As regards the mechanism of the de- 
partment,” says the journal in question, 
“our readers are aware that a contract 
has been made with Mr. Estabrook, one 
of the most expert officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the United 
States, to reorganize the statistical sec- 
tion of the ministry in this country. 
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“It is notorious that, for a long time 
past, Argentine official statistics have 
been woefully in arrears as regards both 
foreign trade and agriculture, to say 
nothing of other matters only less im- 
portant. Lack of anything like precise 
and up-to-date knowledge of sown areas, 
crop prospects, acreage yields, specific 
weights, etc., is obviously prejudicial to 
Argentine agriculture. It is gratifying 
to know that this important service is to 
be reorganized on modern methods. 

“Apart from what we have called the 
mechanism of the ministry of agriculture, 
there is the more important consideration 
of methods of cultivation, involving seed 
selection, adequate preparation of the 
soil and other requisites. It is only a 
short time since Professor Nazareno 
Strampelli, the eminent Italian cereal 
seed selection specialist, left this country. 
His services were contracted for, for a 
brief period, by the minister of agricul- 
ture, in order that he might visit the dif- 
ferent agricultural regions of the repub- 
lic and recommend the class of seed most 
suitable for each district. 

“It is Ss to anticipate that his 
visit will be productive of good results. 
It is a matter of common knowledge and 
regret that, with apparently equally good 
conditions, the average yield of cereals 
per acre or hectare in Argentina makes 
a very poor showing in comparison with 
the yield obtained normally in countries 
such as the United States of America and 
Canada. 

“Now comes the pleasing announce- 
ment that the ministry of agriculture, 
acting on the strong recommendation of 
Professor Strampelli, has retained the 
services of an English expert, William 
O. Backhouse, who is to carry out ex- 
perimental tests with specially selected 
cereal seeds on the different properties 
belonging to the ministry. According to 
La Nacién, the Argentine government 
contracted for Mr. Backhouse’s services 
as far back as 1912, but the contract had 
to be canceled owing to lack of budgeted 
funds. Mr. Backhouse, however, re- 
mained in the Rio Negro territory and 
there, on a small holding, he has carried 
out lengthy and valuable tests in seed 
selection ever since. 

“Professor Strampelli, says La Nacién, 
knows the good work that Mr. Backhouse 
has done, and spoke in the highest terms 
of his methods and scientific capacity to 
the minister of agriculture, strongly ad- 
vising that his services should be retained ; 
and this advice is being followed.” 





HARD WHEAT FLOUR IN PORTUGAL 

American flour is regaining something 
of its pre-war hold in the markets of 
Portuguese East Africa and, with di- 
rect steamer service now inaugurated, 
this tendency to return to the American 
product may be further accelerated. Be- 
fore the war, it was the general prac- 
tice to mix the flour used for bread 
making—three fifths American hard 
wheat flour and two fifths Australian 
soft wheat flour, but with the transpor- 
tation difficulties and governmental reg- 
ulation of the war, American goods were 
practically eliminated from the imports, 
says Consul Cecil M. P. Cross, Lourenco 
Marques. 
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This country, during the last few years, 
has grown interested in a new outdoor 
sport that is steadily growing in the num- 
ber and range of its followers. This 
amusement is the celebrating of various 
“veeks.” So violent has the fad become 
tnat there is a raisin week, apple week, 
music week, boys’ week, Salvation Army 
week, and this is educational week. There 
row remains just one week that has cer- 
tiinly not been celebrated with any vim 
for several months, and that is “flour 
veek,” for the sales of this commodity 
for the past few months make it abso- 
litely sure that no placards have blazened 
forth announcing “This Is Flour Week.” 

From conditions in the market it would 
elmost seem as though the trade’s old 
iriend, Ultimate Consumer, had forgotten 
that flour men must live and the mills 
keep running. Apparently never in the 
history of the flour business has there 
heen so continuous a period of general 
dullness and depression, until it now 
seems impossible that the depths have not 
been reached. 

Indeed, with one or two brokers, or per- 
haps without grossly exaggerating it 
might be said three, conditions look bet- 
ter. Their jobbers have looked upon them 
with a kindlier eye, or loaned a little 
more attentive ear to quotations, and 
even though they did not rush in to pur- 
chase, the flour man has grown so ac- 
customed to rebuffs that any kindly word, 
coupted with even the smallest order, en- 
courages him into feeling that the worst 
must be over. 

Sales for the week were chiefly for the 
better known brands. In most cases 
these were on narrow margins, as the 
mills which held out for good prices were 
the exceptions. Spot flour was pressed 
for sale at prices ruinous to mill quota- 
tions, and many out-of-town concerns 
were asking their representatives to dis- 
pose of stuff held in storage at near-by 
points. Buyers, moreover, seemed con- 
fident of their position, as the recent de- 
cline in wheat, with the corresponding de- 
crease in flour prices, has not helped 
matters. 

Along with established brands of spring 
wheat flours, a few sales of Kansas were 
reported. Soft winters were very quiet, 
and in rye flours, of the few sales report- 
ed, some were at so low a price as to 
seem “unfit for publication.” While Ca- 
nadian flours shared the general depres- 
sion, a fair percentage of the business has 
been of these grades. Certain local trade 
demands these stronger flours, and is 
willing to pay the premium. 

Of late the export markets could not 
be depended upon to absorb accumula- 
tions as they used ‘to. Foreign buyers 
in some markets are well stocked up; in 
others they are getting flour from Argen- 
tina and Australia, and in still other 
countries the general situation is such as 
to preclude business. 

The millfeed market continued to show 
a firm undertone, although demand was 
of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7, clear 
$5.65@6.10; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $6@6.40, clear $5@ 
5.50; rye, $4.50@5.10,—all in jute. 


STOCKS ON SPOT 


From the attitude of many millers in 
sending cars of flour on here, it would 
seem that they feel New York has an inex- 
haustible capacity for devouring this arti- 
cle. A careful canvass of conditions 
shows there are 1,978 cars of flour at 





Jersey terminals. Figuring 300 bbls to 
a car, this would mean that there are 
about 600,000 bbls of flour here, of which 
at least one third, and possibly more, 
is for domestic consumption. 

Until a good part of this surplus is 
cleaned up a healthy. condition cannot be 
expected, and the figures at the close 
of the week ending May 12 were only 30 
cars less than the preceding week. In 
addition to the flour at terminals, bak- 
ers’ and jobbers’ stocks are also large, 
and it is obvious that the flour business 
cannot be brought up to the mark without 
millers’ co-operation in reducing stocks 
to their normal antount. 


WHOLESALERS CONSIDER ECONOMIES 


A joint session of the New York 
Wholesalers, the Greater New York 
Wholesalers and the New York Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ Representatives 
was held on May 8 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. About 200 members of the food 
specialty trade were present to discuss 
and adjust (if possible) the expensive 
leakage in filling specialty orders turned 
in to jobbers. Each side presented its 
grievances, the chief speakers for the 
wholesalers being Arthur P. Williams, 
Howard L. Sills and Joseph Sokolof. 
Following the speeches the discussion 
grew general and very frank, and both 
sides agreed to appoint a committee of 
three each to work at once and suggest 
remedies for the waste which results from 
manufacturers’ delays and salesmen’s 
mistakes. The debate was in all good 
humor and it is hoped that the efficiency 
of food distribution will be helped con- 
siderably by this interchange of comment. 


ARBITRATION AWARD 


A case between the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York, was decided 
on May 10, before the arbitration com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. The case grew out of a shipment 
of flour to New England, on which the 
New York concern was directed to make 
a settlement, and one of the questions 
at issue was whether or not the principal 
in the case should be responsible for this 
settlement, or the party acting as broker. 

The whole matter seemed to rest upon 
who was the principal in the transaction, 
and according to the view of the commit- 
tee, after hearing the case, the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co. was so specified, in con- 
sequence of which it was directed to re- 
imburse Samuel Knighton & Son, who had 
acted as the brokers, to the extent of 
$500, which was two thirds of the amount 
claimed. The basis of this decision was 
that Samuel Knighton & Son had offered, 
in the early stages of this transaction, 
to stand $250 of the loss sustained. 


NOTES 


Clarence Smith, New York flour bro- 
ker, sailed on May 8 for two weeks’ va- 
cation in Bermuda. 

Judgment was obtained on May 8 by 
the Orient Milling Co. against the Italo- 
American Flour Co. for $4,087. 

C. H. Sparks, of Watson, Sugrue & 
Co., Inc., New York flour dealers, re- 
turned on May 9 from Minneapolis. 

George Hoyland, of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent several days 
in New York during the week ending 
May 12. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 
has made a for representa- 
tion by -F. G. Schroeder in the metro- 
politan district. 

A. F. Strobehn, manager of the Great 
Falls plant of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., arrived in New York on May 8 after 
a two weeks’ trip to Cuba. 

The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association for Pennsyl- 


vania and New York will be in charge of 
R. W. Edwards after May 1, and his 
headquarters will be in Toledo, Ohio. 


The Fleischmann Co., for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1923, reported net prof- 
its, after taxes and all charges, and 
available for dividends, $1,895,964; after 
all dividends, the net profits amounted 
to $1,124,803. 

William H. O’Keefe, district sales 
manager for the New Prague Flouring 
Mill, and O. Steele, Pennsylvania sales- 
man for the same company, visited James 
G. Webster, the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative, May 7-10. 

The Richmond Food Corporation, which 
conducts restaurants in the Staten Island 
Ferry House, 17 State Street, this city, 
has been thrown into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $30,000 and 
assets about $15,000. 

At the meeting of the Flour Club, on 
May 8, the following applications for 
membership were filed: C. M. Fetterolf, 
J. M. Baker, Clarence Smith, L. G. 
Spindler and L. E. Hirshfeld. They will 
be voted upon at the next meeting. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
is making preliminary plans for its an- 
nual outing, to be held June 2 at Roton 
Point Park, on Long Island Sound. The 
steamboat Sirius has been chartered 
again, and there will be the usual games. 

Frank P, Frazier, of the firm of Bart- 
lett-Frazier-Carrington, died at his home, 
826 Fifth Avenue, on May 8. Mr. 
Frazier had lived in New York since 
1908, when he came east from Chicago, 
and was one of the most prominent grain 
men in the city. 

Among western millers who visited the 
New York market during the week end- 
ing May 12 were J. W. Mashek, manager 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis; Clem 
Beckenbach, sales manager Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; M. P. Fuller, sales 
manager Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn. 

The opening of an office on board the 
Leviathan by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. will be an innovation in American 
banking. This will give travellers at sea 
full banking service in the way of cashing 
letters of credit, exchanging money, etc. 
The banking facilities will be extended to 
all four classes of passengers which the 
ship will carry. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States came to a close on May 10 after a 
three-day session in New York. Julius 
H. Barnes, as president, presided at the 
meetings, and was re-elected. The meet- 
ing went on record, with reference to 
the Shipping Board, as being opposed to 
the government engaging in commercial 
business, and it was also hoped that the 
transportation conference planned for 
may improve the railroad situation. 
Other points covered were immigration, 
ocean bills of lading, federal taxation, etc. 

Imports of wheat and flour into 
Europe, according to figures from the 
Department of Commerce, amounted to 
406,000,000 bus between August, 1922, 
and April, 1923. This compares with 
390,000,000 bus for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year, and 350,000,000 
for 1920-21, Kuropean imports of corn 
from Nov. 1, 1922, to March 24, 19283, 
show a radical decline, compared with 
the same period the previous year, and 
this reduction was chiefly in American 
shipments, which were 37,920,000 bus, 
compared with 68,344,000 for the preced- 
ing year. 


BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is always weak 
and weary on the breaks, and there was 
no exception to the rule during the week 
ending May 12. Advancing markets, and 
those only, ever manage to put any 
ginger in the staff of life or quicken the 

emand, It would be all right for the 
trade to hold off on the declines if it 
bought at the bottom or the first indica- 
tion of a rise, but the trouble is that it 
rarely buys until it has to, which, strange 
to say, is generally on the advances or 
around the top. 

The leaders or pirates in grain are 
now enga in jamming down wheat so 
as to get hold of the new crop at a low 
level. This is one of the old tricks which 
they practice annually about this time, 
but the farmers are now in better shape 
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to protect their interests and to give the 
bears a run for their lives, than they have 
ever been before. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $6.85@7.10; 
standard patents, $6.35@6.60,—in 98-lb 
cottons ; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Trading 
was confined to a few car lot sales at 
quotations, with most buyers out of the 
market “until they can see some encour- 
agement to take hold.” While mills gen- 
erally are asking big rates for their 
product, they all seem more than ready 
to meet any reasonable bids. 

Hard winters were lower and hard to 
move, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $6.35@6.60; straights, $5.85@ 
6.10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Some of the southwestern mills 
were offering flour pretty low, but the 
business was very limited and done prin- 
cipally within the range of quotations, 
Straight possibly had the best call at 10c 
or more under $6, cotton. The trade is 
looking for some good flour to come out 
of Oklahoma on the new crop, only a 
little over a month off. 

Soft winters were weaker and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.25 
@6.50; near-by straights, $5.35@5.60,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Patent seemed to be dead, with 
dealers carrying more or less stock, but 
a little was done in near-by straight at 
prices ranging from $5.30 bulk to $5.50 
in secondhand cottons. Considerable 
near-by straight failing to inspect sound 
in this market is said to be passing in- 
spection in other markets, showing that 
Baltimore inspection is more rigid than 
that at some other points. Unsound of- 
ferings here, that is, straights of good 
color, have been going to the paste man 
at $4.50, cotton, or about $1 bbl under 
good sound stock. 

City mills ran part time and reported 
fair sales for domestic account, but a 
very quiet export demand. They re- 
duced their winter wheat flour l5c, but 
fully maintained prices on both spring 
patent and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,303 
bbls; destined for export, 17,738. 


NOTES 


Of the 94,518 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending May 12, 89,913 were 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
May 12 was 502,609 bus, 317,524 domestic 
and 185,085 Canadian or bonded. 

H. Frank Mellier, formerly assistant 
treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
has applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

Two new services to eastern and west- 
ern Baltic ports will be inaugurated from 
here on May 17 and June 10, with W. A. 
Blake & Co. acting as local agents. 

George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
er, sails for Europe, May 16, accom- 
panied by his wife, to be gone till July 1. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 2c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 3c 
under the previous week and 14c under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to May 12, 1923, 383,856 bus; 
year ago, 592,367. Range of prices for 
the week ending May 12, 86%,@911%¢; 
last year, 6654 @73c. 

*Exports from here for the current 


week included 26,113 bbls flour and 807,- 


196 bus grain—223,969 wheat, 243,271 
corn, 102,518 oats, 188,571 rye, 46,580 
barley and 2,287 malt. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to May 12, 1923, 1,129,424 bus; 
same period last year, 936,667. Range of 

rices for the week ending May 12, 

1.281,@1.32; last year, $1.05@1.48. 


Charles England, president Charles 
England & Co., Inc., grain commission, 
has returned from New York, where he 
represented the Baltimore. Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Thomas C. Craft, Jr., and Edward T. 
Sheil, Jr., have retired from the Balti- 
more Grain Co., leaving Ferdinand A. 
Meyer, president of the concern, in sole 
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charge. The company succeeded the 
Louis Miiller Co., and formerly did a 
large business with Germany. 

Harry M. Blinn and H. Frank Mellier, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Inc., operating the Patapsco Flouring 
Mills at Ellicott City, Md., have re- 
signed their positions with the company, 
much to the surprise and regret of their 
many friends in the trade. Both gentle- 
men have been long associated with the 
old milling concern, and stand deservedly 
high in the estimation of all who know 
them. 

John C. Gimpel, formerly of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce grain in- 
spection department, but now chief grain 
and flour inspector of the Newport News 
(Va.) Chamber of Commerce, was here 
during the current week getting some 
points on flour inspection. He proved to 
be an apt pupil, because his knowledge 
of wheat made it easy for him to under- 
stand what to look for in flour. Mr. 
Gimpel says the government thinks very 
highly of Baltimore flour inspection; he 
also ventured the prediction that it 
won't be long before the government 
adopts flour inspection, the same as grain 
inspection, especially as regards export 
flour. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PrinapetpHiaA, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending May 12 was dull 
and weak, in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement of wheat, and limits in 
most instances were reduced about 25c 
bbl. Buyers lacked confidence, and con- 
fined operations closely to the satisfac- 
tion of current needs. What little busi- 
ness was accomplished was mostly in 
spot goods, which were available below 
the limits of the mills. 

NOTES 

J. B. Pultz, head of the grain firm of 
J. B. Pultz & Co., is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The old grist mill owned by Avis 
Bros., Woodstown, N. J., was burned 
on May 7, with a loss of about $8,000; 
partly insured, 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
Athletic Association has been organized 
to permit a more intimate association 
of those engaged in the shipping in- 
dustry in this city. The association will 
have a baseball team and _ basketball 
team, and engage in other sports the 
same as do the railroad associations. 


Mayor Moore has approved an ordi- 
narice authorizing the director of 
wharves, docks and ferries to use any 
unincumbered balance remaining in a 
loan appropriation of 1921, toward the 
completion of Pier 84, South Wharves, 
at the foot of Porter Street, in the Del- 
aware River. ‘This will give Director 
Sproule about $400,000 to complete pier 
construction. 

Charles Baldwin, inward freight traf- 
fic manager of the White Star Line at 
Liverpool, was a recent guest of the lo- 
cal International Mercantile Marine of- 
fices. Mr. Baldwin was favorably im- 
pressed with the facilities offered here 
for the handling of foreign traffic. It 
was his first visit to Philadelphia, and 
before leaving he said that few officials 
of steamship lines in Europe realize the 
tremendous growth of this port during 
the past few years. He was particularly 
rs with the magnitude of the 
Tidewater Terminal at South Philadel- 
phia. 

Representatives of the Commercial Ex- 
change, Produce Exchange, Grocers’ and 
Importers’ Exchange, Board of Trade, 
Bourse, Chamber ot Commerce, Real 
Estate Board and Commercial Traffic 
Managers’ Association on May 10 signed 
the intervening petition which will be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in opposition to the proposed 
merger of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway and the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey with the Baltimore & Ohio 
in this territory. Hubert J. Horan, Jr., 
will represent the city of Philadelphia 
at the hearings. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer of May 8 
said the annual meeting of the National 
Trade Council at New Orleans was a 
great success. Philadelphia business men 
obtained a very good idea of the oppor- 











tunities afforded for selling Philadelphia 
to the whole country, and B. Hoff 
Knight, general manager of the Ocean 
Traffic Bureau, was authorized to “go 
to it.” As a delegate, Mr. Knight took 
down a splendid exhibit of airplane 
views of the port of Philadelphia, which 
were conspicuously displayed in a booth 
erected and decorated with Philadelphia 
colors for the purpose. 

At the annual meeting of the Bourse, 
on May 7, the following directors were 
elected: Richard L, Austin, Franklin 
D’Olier, Walter Wood, William O. 
Hempstead, J. S. C. Harvey, C. Her- 
bert Bell and Walter P. Sharp. The 
stockholders approved the annual report 
and the activities of the directors dur- 
ing the past year. On Wednesday the 
directors re-elected Emil P. Albrecht 
president. Other officers chosen were 
Lincoln K. Passmore, first vice presi- 
dent; Philip Godley, second vice presi- 
dent; Miers Busch, third vice president; 
W. S. Appleton, treasurer; W. A. Lock- 
yer, secretary. 

SamveEt S. DANIELS. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The market is dull, 
and sales have been few and small. 
Shipping directions have been coming in 
slowly. The trade that bought above 
present levels appears to be determined 
to put off the day of reckoning to the 
last moment. However, embargoes on 
eastern railroads have held back the 
movement to some extent. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, which 
has been continuously embargoed to 
points on its line since Dec. 15, will 
raise the embargo on May 19. During 
the interval all shipments, including flour, 
have moved on permits. The effect, of 
course, has been to slow up shipping di- 
rections from some of the regular cus- 
tomers of mills here. Some improve- 
ment from that quarter is now antici- 
pated. 

Established brands have again domi- 
nated the market. Demand for any- 
thing else is negligible. Some mills have 
sold a few lots for forward shipment, 
with the limit 60 days. 

Output of hard wheat flour has been 
above the average. The reason is not 
far to seek. With feed prices abnor- 
mally high for spot or anything that 
can be moved within 10 days, mills are 
not waiting for shipping directions, but 
are storing the flour and moving the 
feed before the slump comes that can- 
not be much longer delayed. Grinding 
and storing on any big scale cannot. be 
long continued, of course, but the gen- 
eral impression is that it is good busi- 
ness until the storage limit is reached. 

Following grain and the slack demand, 
mills have conceded anywhere from 5c 
to 25c bbl on the higher grades, with 
the possibility that firm offers might 
uncover still lower prices. Going quo- 
tations: spring patents, $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.75; 
bakers patent, $7.35@7.40, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $7.50, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; first clears, $6 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $6.50; low grade, $4@4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been little change in the 
soft wheat flour situation. Between the 
demands of the trade for cheaper flour 
and the advancing prices of soft wheat 


‘here irrespective of the Chicago market, 


millers are in no position to land any 
new business. Shippers are bare of 
wheat, and while they are offering $1.35 
@1.40 bu, growers have got $1.50 in the 
back of their heads, and are not inter- 
ested in anything under that figure. The 
movement of soft wheat flour has been 
light. However, millers are following 
the policy of hard wheat mills in grind- 
ing wheat, storing the flour, and moving 
the bran at the “egree fancy prices. 
Mills have generally conceded 5c, offer- 
ing established brands of winter straights 
at $6.75@6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75@7. 

Mills have scaled down entire wheat 
flour prices about 20c. However, it is 
a small matter one way or the other. 
Offers are at $7@7.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. However, sales all in 
less than car lots. Graham steady at 
$6.50@6.55, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Sales all in small lots. 

Jobbers in rye flour and the trade 
generally apathetic. With mills catching 
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up on orders, they are chasing trade a 
little closer. Sales are light, and even 
concessions in price have not attracted 
much business. Best white brands are 
offered at $5.20@5.25 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands of- 
fered in a nominal way at $6.50 for 
light, $6.25 for medium and $6 for dark, 
cotton 98’s, jobbing, local. 

The feed market continues strong, with 
recent prices well sustained. However, 
the trade will not take a chance on the 
present market beyond 10 days. Mills 
are moving everything promptly. The 
break that cannot long be delayed will 
find mills about as bare of reserves as 
they ever get. The going prices: spring 
bran, $36.50@40 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $35, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$37.50@40.50, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $40; winter middlings, $36, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed active at 
$33@34, sacked, mostly local. Western 
feed in good demand, with corn meal 
moving at $37 ton and ground oats $39, 
both bulk, delivered, tebking basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $50 ton, 
sacked, mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
gd eee eerie 7,600 41 
Previous week ....+.ssee% 6,500 35 

Of this week’s total, 6,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 


Bakers’ Local No. 14, headed by Leo 
Schlemmer, has signed with 112 union 
bakeries. Under the new _ contract, 
journeymen will get an increase of $3 a 
week, and apprentices $2. About 325 
men are affected. The Hebrew bakeries, 
with a single exception, have signed up 
with the Hebrew branch of the union. 

There has been considerable agitation 
here because Rochester shippers are vir- 
tually shut out from the barge canal. 
Transportation companies have an- 
nounced that they were not interested 
in freight under 200-ton lots. The traf- 
fic council of the Chamber of Commerce 
has taken the matter up in an attempt 
to get various concerns here to pool 
their freight, making arrangements with 
one of the navigation companies to give 
regular service. 

The Francis G. Ferrin Co., Inc., prod- 
uce and grain, with principal offices 
in this city, has made a voluntary as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors. 
Assets are between $3,000 and $4,000, 
and liabilities between $40,000 and $45,- 
000. The company for many years op- 
erated a string of warehouses in west- 
ern New York, but in recent years has 
been gradually slipping behind. F. G. 
Ferrin, head of the company, is widely 
respected, and is considered the victim 
of unfortunate conditions. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—A high powered mi- 
croscope is necessary to detect any hope- 
ful sign there may be in the flour trade. 
As the microscope is not standard equip- 
ment in the offices of mills or brokers, 
it is impossible to find any one in the 
trade who is in an optimistic frame of 
mind just now. 

Some mills are following a policy of 
“anything to get business.” bg | no 
sooner establish a price than they begin 
shading their own quotations. The re- 
sult is a very wide range for flour sup- 
posed to be approximately of the same 
grade and quality. 

Spring patents are bringing all the 
way from $7.35 to $7.75 in carloads. The 
great difficulty is in selling carload lots, 
as consumers seem determined to buy 
in as small quantities as possible. There 
seems to be considerable experimenting 
with lower grades of flour. Going prices 
for other grades: bakers patents, $6@ 
6.40; first clears, $5.90@6.25; rye, pure 
white $5.40, and straight $5@5.25. 

Buffalo’s output continues to approxi- 
mate 50 per cent of capacity. ere 
has been little improvement in the cart- 
ing situation, Practically every truck 
load is now an individual transaction, 
with dickering preceding orders to de- 
liver. The trucking companies say the 
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concerted effort of drivers to force 
wages upward is presenting a problem of 
increasing seriousness, 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


Bay CBS «occ vccccccseece 100,799 60 

PUSVIOUS WOON .ccscecccces 82,625 49 

oo Seer rere 132,670 80 

TWO YOOTS OBO ...ccoseses 128,860 77 
MILLFEED 


Millfeeds are far above average prices 
at this season of the year, and show only 
minor signs of early weakness. Due to 
the reduced operation of Buffalo flour 
mills, production has barely kept pac 
with the demand, with the result thai 
prices are anywhere from $6 to $12 abov 
the quotations of the corresponding pe 
riods of a year and two years ago. 

Bran and standard middlings are firm. 
with mills one to two weeks behind sales 
Bran was 25c higher than at the close 
of the preceding week, while standard 
middlings were unchanged at $33.50. 
Heavy grades of millfeeds are especially 
strong. There is an opinion that prices 
will hold firm until close to the end of 
May, and may even show firmness into 
June. 

Hominy feed and corn meal just about 
held their own, but the latter developed 
weakness and declined $1 ton. Cotton- 
seed meal is in improved demand, but 
price breaks midweek had not been whol- 
ly regained by the strength developed 
at the close. Oil meal is stronger on 
the report that seaboard mills are sold 
up through August. Buffalo mills ex- 
pect some of the export business will 
reach them in the near future. One mill 
advanced its prices $1 on May 12, but the 
ruling price was $39.50. Resellers have 
some 34 per cent meal which they are 
offering at $41, but the supply is limit- 
ed. The mills are having only occasional 
shutdowns due to delayed shipments of 
seed, 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Brisk bidding developed at the close 
of the week ending May 12 for carriers 
to bring down grain from the Head of 
the Lakes. In one day the offered rate 
advanced from 51,c to 63,¢c, steamers 
to load at once, but no business was 
taken at the advanced rate. There is 
a big demand for ore carriers, and ma- 
rine interests are predicting a high rate 
during the early part of the season. 

There is still heavy ice outside the 
Buffalo harbor, but it is being honey- 
combed by rains and is not Tikely to 
prove a navigation obstacle much longer. 
The steamer Brignogan, light from Mon- 
treal to load grain, was four days get- 
ting from Port Colborne to Buffalo. 
Most of the boats were able to get 
through with only minor difficulty, the 
Brignogan getting fast in a big jam. 

Receipts for the week ending May 12, 
as estimated for The Northwestern Mill- 
er, were: wheat, 1,067,000 bus; corn, 
1,951,000; rye, 245,000; oats, 168,100; 
flour 4,000 tons. The steamers were han- 
dled in fast time at the elevators. 

During the same period the Montreal 
fleet moved 232,500 bus rye, 35,000 bus 
corn, 96,000 bus wheat and 15,000 bus 
barley. The Montreal trade is expected 
to reach normal proportions by May 20. 
Units of the Montreal-Atlantic fleet are 
held up by ice in the lower St. Lawrence, 
according to reports, and this is slowing 
up this movement. . 

Reports from barge canal points in- 
dicate that all of the fleets which were 
frozen in during the winter have been 
or will be released without damage. 
Some are already proceeding on their 
way. One canal company is quoting 8c 
bu on wheat and 7.2c on rye, corn and 
barley, including the Buffalo elevating 
charge. Canal business is slow just now, 
as most of the fleets are not yet com- 
missioned. 

The grain in elevators has been re- 
duced to 3,875,000 bus, a decrease in one 
week of 1,244,000 bus. Rail loadings 
during the week were 511 cars for east- 
ern seaboard, 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 

Members of the Buffalo Flour Club, 
at their weekly meeting in the Hotel 
Buffalo, heard another of their series of 
educational addresses. Paul L. Ullman, 
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of the Buffalo Bag Co., gave an in- 
structive talk on “Jute Bags.” He -told 
of the method of raising jute, and of 
the various production and transporta- 
tion problems which must be met before 
the bag can be placed in the mill. 

Five members of the club were select- 
ed to attend the annual meeting and 
dinner of the federated clubs to be held 
June 5 in New York. The Buffalo rep- 
resentatives will be W. P. Drake, H. C. 
Veatch, J. A. Walter, Gus G. Buse and 
W. S. Pryer. Mr. Drake, Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Buse will be the club’s official 
delegates. 

NOTES 


W. P. Drake is calling on customers 
in the New England states. 

Offices of the Transmarine Corporation 
have been moved from the eighth floor 
of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
to Room 617, 

Godfrey Morgan, manager of elevators 
for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is 
confined to his home after a series of 
surgical operations. 

Brown & Co., Buffalo vessel agents, 
ave moving their offices from the twelfth 
t the ninth floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Captain Dan Smith, veteran canal op- 
erator, brought the first westbound canal 
fet to Buffalo, and started on the re- 
turn trip with a cargo of grain. 

Fire recently destroyed the grain stor- 
ase warehouse of F. H. Hursch, near 
Mount Morris, N. Y., causing loss of 
$15,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The Hall Baking Co. has been granted 
a permit to erect a $40,000 addition to 
its plant in Fillmore Avenue. The new 
building will be used as a stable and for 
loading purposes. 

George P. Urban has been selected to 
tell of Buffalo’s flour industry at the 
Chamber of Commerce “auction of Buf- 
falo” to be held May 21 in connection 
with the opening of the new Statler 
Hotel. 

Trouble which was feared among long- 
shoremen employed here has not materi- 
alized, The package freighters, which 
handle a large amount of flour, are 
plentifully supplied with labor, it is re- 
ported. 

Bracken Bros.’ warehouse at Corry, 
Pa., was destroyed in a fire which swept 
that city recently, causing loss of $50,- 
000. The Bracken company, a whole- 
sale grocery firm, has a large flour de- 
partment. 

T. W. Kennedy, general manager of 
the Grain Handling Corporation, an- 
nounces these appointments: general 
foremen, division 1 Thomas Goggin, di- 
vision 2 Timothy Harmon, division 3 
Thomas Hempstock. 

Major Paul E. Reinecke, United 
States Engineer Corps, has invited ma- 
rine and elevating interests to make sug- 
gestions relative to the government’s pro- 
posed improvements of the Black Rock 
channel and Tonawanda harbor. 


To the steamer William Hengerer. and 
three barges fell the honor of taking the 
first eastbound canal grain cargo this 
season. They reached Tonawanda May 
8, and waited until the following morn- 
ing before moving eastward through the 
canal. 


Charles Perronne, one of two feed 
millers injured in the explosion at the 
H.-O. Cereal Co, plant, died in a Buffalo 
hospital of burns received in the acci- 
dent. President Henry P. Werner has 
confirmed the preliminary estimate of 
$25,000 damage. 

Ground is soon to be broken for a 
10,000-bu elevator to be erected in Ran- 
somville, adjoining the New York Cen- 
tral tracks. An eastern syndicate is fi- 
nancing the elevator, which is the elev- 
enth it has erected in a little more than 
a year in western New York. 


The H. A. F. Pies, Inc., has been in- 
corporated for $75,000, to do a general 
baking business. The company has op- 
erated a bakery at 265 East North Street 
for the past four years, but has just 
been incorporated. The directors are H. 
A. Fielding, Henry Wolbier and S. D. 
Radcliffe. 


Edward W. Cullen, travelling freight 
agent for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
a at his home in this city after a 
long illness. He had been engaged in 








railroad work for more than 35 years, 
and had given unstinted aid to grain 
men in rushing rail shipments from Ca- 
nadian points. 

A claim of the Montreal Transporta- 
tion Co, for compensation for damage 
done to its barge, Quebec, at the time of 
the Port Colborne elevator explosion, 
was disallowed, following a hearing in 
Toronto, The barge was moored along- 
side the elevator at the time of the ex- 
plosion, which occurred Aug. 9, 1919. 

Word has been received of the death 
in Atlantic City of Charles L. Thorn, 
57 years old, formerly an executive with 
the Chester Flour Co., Lockport. In 
later life Mr. Thorn was engaged in the 
wholesale flour and feed business under 
the firm name of Thorn & Hall. Burial 
was at Lockport, under Masonic aus- 
pices. 

Following an investigation by the Buf- 
falo Better Business Commission the 
Grocers’ Baking Co. has discontinued its 
sale of stock in Buffalo. The firm had 
offices at 172 Court Street. These are 
now closed. Efforts were made to in- 
duce a number of grocers to buy stock 
in the company, which planned a co- 
operative baking business. 

An attractive advertising innovation 
has been shown here by the Park & Pol- 
lard Co., which will send its new White 
truck throughout the region served by 
its feed mill. The truck bears pictures 
of various feed sources on the outside 
and contains a large musical device. Ad- 
vertising men will accompany the truck 
in its travels about the country. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Declining wheat was 
an unsettling factor in the local flour 
situation. Millers are quoting lower 
prices, but have not succeeded in secur- 
ing any great amount of business. 

Wheat feeds, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, have advanced instead of declin- 
ing, as was expected. Millers, therefore, 
have been enabled to quote still lower 
prices on flour than otherwise would be 
possible. Some spring wheat mills are 
fully 25c bbl lower on their open quo- 
tations, with liberal further concessions 
offered in a quiet way for fair-sized 
bids. The effect upon flour buying, in- 
stead of being beneficial, has been mere- 
ly to curtail inquiry and demand be- 
yond absolute needs. In some cases buy- 
ers have confined their purchases to 
mixed cars of flour and feed. 

The general report all through New 
England is that very little flour is being 
sold. Some dealers and mill agents state 
that business is so bad that they are un- 
able to make their overhead expenses, 
something unusual at this time, while 
none of them are doing more than break- 
ing even. 

Receipts of flour locally have been 
holding up remarkably well during the 
past few weeks, until the total for the 
year has very nearly reached the figures 
reported for the same time last year. 
These sizable receipts indicate that some 
in the trade here placed good-sized or- 
ders some time ago, and that the flour 
then ordered is now coming through. At 
any rate, the stocks of flour now show 
a material increase from a month ago 
and there is no shortage in supplies at 
this time, either in Boston or in other 
New England cities. 

Millers’ representatives do not look for 
any improvement in demand during the 
helenae of the crop year, no matter 
what the market may do as regards 
prices. A slow, conservative demand is 
looked for, with purchases only to meet 
current needs. 

There is considerable weakness shown 
in prices, of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours at the close of the week, 
with considerable pressure to sell. Soft 
winter wheat flours show ‘some reduc- 
tion in prices, but they are relatively 
firmer than either spring or hard win- 
ters. 

Corn meal dull and lower, with some 
pressure to sell. -Oatmeal very dull, with 
the market unchanged. Rye flour lower, 
with a slow demand and some cutting 


of prices noted. 
Louis W. DePass. 





The rye crop of Poland last year was 
oe po that bread scarcity no longer 
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“The Notebook” has received the fol- 
lowing communication: 

Dear Sir: In looking over your issue 
of April 25th the writer was interested 
in the article dealing with the old con- 
vict ship “Success” and in as much as 
the writer of this article opens it with 
the question, “What has become of the 
old British convict ship, ‘Success’?” 
It might be interesting to him to 
have the question answered and to 
learn that the “Success” is now in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and as the writer 
is dictating this letter he is able to look 
out of the window of his office in the 
Turks Head Building, overlooking the 
Providence River, and see the old boat 
moored at one of our docks. The writer 
happened to meet Captain D. H. Smith, 
the present owner of the “Success” and 
the skipper who piloted her across the 
Atlantic in 1912 in company with First 
Mate John Scott. In the course of the 
conversation he stated that after his so- 
journ here in Providence and possibly 
one more stop at one of our New Eng- 
land ports to give a chance for the ice 
to clear out of the St. Lawrence the 
“Success” would proceed along the St. 
Lawrence River stopping only for sup- 
plies at Quebec and Montreal, would 
pass through the Welland Canal and 
would exhibit the latter part of this 
season at Buffalo, The boat would then 
go into winter quarters in Lake Erie and 
would spend the summer of 1924 at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Chicago 
and in 1925 would exhibit at Milwaukee 
and would reach Duluth during the lat- 
ter part of the summer of that year. 
The barkentine will be sold to the Aus- 
tralian government and located at Mel- 
bourne. Yours very truly, E. J. Horton. 

> * 


Sometimes a prognastic drama may 
justify itself; sometimes not. Of a cer- 
tain play produced in New York in No- 
vember, 1915, the reader, or playgoer 
who remembers “Moloch,” must draw 
his own conclusions. I recently came 
across a criticism I wrote of “Moloch” 
during the first week of its produc- 
tion, and now, eight years later, offer it 
again exactly as it appeared. Since then 
a great war has come to us and gone and 
the psychology of “Moloch” may indeed 
be entirely false. But under the heading 
of “Dramatizing Dynamite” this is what 
was written: 


Had the author’s name been omitted 
from the programme of “Moloch,” I 
could easily have believed that H. G. 
Wells had turned playwright and that 
he had beén inspired with the same spirit 
which led him to write “The War in the 
Air” almost a decade before the Prus- 
sians marched through Louvain. Like 
any other immense conception, the im- 
mediate effect of “Moloch” is to be- 
wilder. One leaves the theatre fright- 
ened, not in the sense of being horrified 
as by an evening at the Grand Guignol, 
but stunned by the hideous realization 
that the boldly drawn picture he has 
just gazed upon may indeed be the world 
tomorrow—the hell into which a whole 
race may be drawn. 

Naturally, every one knows the mean- 
ing of the word Moloch. I didn’t until 


I looked it up in the encyclopedia and ~ 


found that it was the name given to 
“the divinity which the men of Judah 
in the last ages of the kingdom were 
wont to propitiate by the sacrifice of 
their own children.” 

When the author of “Moloch,” Miss 
Beulah M. Dix, wrote “Across the Bor- 
der,” a playlet produced at the Princess 


Theatre, New York, last season, she no . 


doubt had in mind Louvain as her sub- 
ject-matter. The object of this playlet 
was primarily to point out the futility 
of warfare. Practically the same theme 
is to be found in “Moloch,” but it is 
developed and carried further, until in 
the final scene we look upon a country 
which is in a military sense victorious: 
absolutely devastated, shattered to its 
very foundation, but victorious. What 
a mockery! From their invalid chairs 


the broken things which were once full- 


blooded men may gaze at the women 
upon whom they have become dependent 
—and will be dependent for the rest 
of their days. Here too they may watch 
the youngsters go forth to fight. The 
same enemy? Not at all. They are 
great friends with that enemy now. It 
is their late comrades in arms the coun- 
try is fighting. The whole hideous strife 
is being repeated. They are bankrupt, 
there is little food, clothing or fuel. 
The manhood of the nation is sapped. 
But they have won, so that, huddling 
over their fires, they can mutter “Vic- 
tory !” 

It is this epilogue, like the last scene 
from “Milestones,” from whence comes 
the principal literary value of “Moloch.” 
All that leads up to it is but’a setting 
for that final picture of utter woe. “Mo- 
loch” is divided into a prologue, three 
acts—Before the War, Mobilization, In- 
vasion and Battle—and the epilogue 
upon which I dwell. But with that the 
tale is not told, and the audience is left 
wondering. In the lull that follows furi- 
ous fighting our minds revert to the 
desolation—the desolation one imagines 
with the overgrowing of weeds, with flat, 
slime-covered waters, stilly days and the 
hovering of vultures. 

I should like to believe, to fool my- 
self into believing, that “Moloch” forms 
the second part of a sort of dramatic 
trilogy, of which “Across the Border” 
was the first. I should like to think of 
something new and fine and Utopian 
growing out of the ashes, of a new race 
resembling in some respects the Woodsy 
Boy, a minor character in “Moloch,” who 
could not understand why people killed 
each other. In other words, I should 
appreciate as the third play in this tril- 
ogy an anticlimax in which the entire 
moral and artistic value of the other 
two plays would be quite spoiled. This 
for my own peace of mind. Since this 
cannot be, I have been trying to figure 
out exactly how much of “Moloch” is 
sheer theatrical effect. Perhaps the 
touches of realism, such as the devasta- 
tion of a quiet home occupied principally 
by women, or the description of a bomb 
victim, “all dripping and red like a piece 
of meat in the butcher shop,” are, like 
the superb acting of Mr. Holbrook Blinn, 
of such craunching force as almost to 
obliterate any critical analysis of the 
logic of the play itself. 

Mr. Blinn, who within the last few 
years has placed himself practically at 
the head of his profession in America, 
plays the réle of Robert. with a revert- 
ing to brutality and an artistic lapse into 
barbarism that might easily gladden the 
heart of Jack London. Robert is a hap- 
pily married, rather prosperous, open- 
minded young man, anxious to serve his 
country at the slightest cause. In the 
course of the play the military life has 
its effect upon him, and he becomes the 
brute,—a part of the machine,—and in 
the end a broken, worthless hulk re- 
turning to what is left of his home. 

Scenically, “Moloch” is worthy of more 
than a passing mention. It is war it- 
self—a contrast indeed to the “sound of . 
firing off-stage” plays of the “Shenan- 
doah” order, or even that later bit of 
interesting stage workmanship, “An 
Englishman’s Home.” Not since “The 
Garden of Paradise,” which drove the 
Leibler Company to the wall because of 
its cost of construction, has anything 
in the nature of serious drama been pro- 
duced in New York which could compare 
in interest with certain scenes from 
“Moloch.” The wrecking of an Eng- 
lishman’s home was a very clumsy affair 
contrasted to that glimpse of Louvain— 
though it was not supposed to be any 
place in particular—at the New Amster- 
dam Theatre the other evening. 


What does all this prove? Well, that 
“other evening” was a long while ago 
and if you should ask me I am sure I 
could not tell you. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
is responsible for the immortal line “We 
live and learn,” but that too was writ- 


ten before the war. 
Randolph Edgar. 
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Flour demand, export and domestic, 
is lifeless. It cannot be said to be quiet- 
er, since the low point of activity had 
previously been reached. 

The demand for family flour, which 
has been-fairly good for some time, is 
about the only exception to the general 
dullness. Bakers complain of small 
bread sales, and flour salesmen believe 
that many housewives are now econo- 
mizing by baking at home. 

Some careful observers of present con- 
ditions express the opinion that local 
bread consumption is losing ground or, 
at best, is only holding its own. At any 
rate, the national “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign appears to have been inoper- 
ative, so far, in affecting the diet of this 
community. 

The average consumer, according to 
the opinion of a broker who has spent 
a lifetime in selling various foodstuffs, 
will refuse to eat more wheat or to eat 
more of anything else for altruistic rea- 
sons. With those of moderate means, 
and they constitute the great majority, 
the first consideration is economy. Un- 
less they can be convinced that they can 
obtain the largest quantity of palatable 
food for their money in the form of 
bread, they will not, he believes, in- 
crease the use of it. 

Nominal quotations for soft wheat 
flour: blue-stem family patent, $7.30@ 
7.50 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons, in straight 
cars; pastry flour, basis cotton 1/4’s, $5.40 
@6.05; Washington bakers patent, $6.60 
@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patent, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $6.90@7.45 bbl; Dakota, $7.45 
@8.10; Kansas, $6.70@7.50; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@7.30. 

The millfeed market is quiet. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, in 
straight cars, delivered, transit points, 
and Montana mixed feed also at $30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-12 .......++. 52,800 25,255 48 
Previous week .... 52,800 28,240 53 
Year ago ......... 52,800 22,398 42 
Two years ago.... 52,800 12,573 24 
Three years ago... 52,800 37,608 71 
Four years ago.... 46,800 14,070 30 
Five years ago..... 46,800 35,454 75 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
May 6-13 ..cceceee 57,000 . 24 
Previous week .... 57,000 17,594 31 
Year O80 .cccccces 57,000 13,724 24 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,040 32 
Three years ago.... 57,000 36,911 65 
Four years ago..... 57,000 29,984 52 
Five years ago ..... 57,000 35,110 61 


Effective Sept. 1, flour freight rates to 
the Orient will be advanced from $5 
to $6 per short ton. 

W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., who has been in the 
Orient for four months, is now at Hong- 
kong. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Puget Sound Baking Co., bankrupt, will 
be held at Seattle, May 25, to consider 
an offer of settlement of 25 per cent. 

R. D. Lytle, traffic manager North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association, will attend the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing at Chicago, May 23, in regard to 


corn dockage, and the hearing before 
the Commission at Salt Lake City, May 
25-26, in regard to grain and grain prod- 
ucts car minima. 

Exports of wheat and flour (reduced 
to wheat) from the Pacific Northwest, 
July 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, were 37,- 
865,973 bus, against 58,777,232 a year 
ago. Of the present season’s shipments, 
16,810,377 bus wheat and 4,679,122 bbls 
flour were exported. With the excep- 
tion of 1921-22, the 1922-23 exports of 
wheat and flour combined are the largest 
for 15 years. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., which 
operates eight factories and 21 ovens 
in Washington, Oregon and California, 
does a large business in the Orient in 
the products of its factories and baker- 
ies, making shipments in tin boxes, ac- 
cording to Charles M. Thomsen, assistant 
general manager. Prior to the war the 
English practically controlled the ori- 
ental market for these products. Moritz 
Thomsen, president Centennial Mill Co., 
is also president of the Pacific Coast 
Biscuit Co. 

A. L. Rush, of Portland, in charge of 
administration of the United States 
warehouse act, explained the operation 
of the act at a meeting held at Seattle, 
May 10, attended by grain dealers and 
representatives of the state department 
of agriculture. Numerous questions have 
arisen as to the liability of warehouse- 
men under the bond required from them 
by the act. Mr. Rush stated that the 
warehouseman’s liability was confined to 
the delivery of grain of the weight and 
grade of the grain received by him. 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont.—No change is re- 
corded in the price of mill products. 
Activity is about normal for the season. 
Quotations: patent flour $7.25 bbl and 
first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. Bran $27 ton 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 





. NOTES 

Due to an alleged scarcity of help, 
farm hand wages in Montana have been 
increased, and now range $40@50 a 
month, an increase ,of $10 over what 
was asked and paid early in April. 

The Montana Wheat Growers’ Associ- 
ation has made a further payment on 
pooled wheat, which brings the amount 
received by farmers to date to 80c for 
dark northern spring and 75c for No. 1 
dark northern winter. It is stated this 
is not a final payment, as the wheat 
pooled has not all been marketed. 


Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—The flour mar- 
ket is very quiet, with prices substantial- 
ly as follows: Dakota fancy patent 
$8.15@8.45 bbl, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.05, clear $7.25; Montana fancy patent 
$7.35@7.80, standard $6.95@7.40, clear 
$6.60; Kansas standard $6.05@6.95, 
fancy $7.85, all in 98’s, cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

Demand for millfeed is unsteady, but 
prices from the Northwest are firm. 
Standard grades are quoted at $34@35 
ton. Very little white mill-run is of- 
fered. 

Growing conditions for the new crop 
are excellent, and barley traders feel 
that they have a definite basis on which 
to do business for the coming season. 
Cash barley values have depreciated, and 
No. 1 feed is worth little more than 
$1.55@1.60. 

Rumors of a heavy import duty in 
England on brewing barley have had a 
bearish effect. If the proposed tariff 
is imposed it will amount to a duty of 
approximately $10 per ton on California 
barley, which will have to compete with 





British colonial barley at a much lower 
duty. 
NOTES 


The Marine Exchange of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce reports 
the following exports of flour from San 
Francisco during March: to China, 7,810 
bbls; Japan, 5,273; Pacific Islands, 1,400; 
Philippines, 750; Mexico, 2,847; Central 
America and Panama, 5,354; South 
America, 3,264; United Kingdom, 67; 
miscellaneous, 1,020. 

At the annual meeting of the Rice 
Millers’ Association of California the 
following officers and board of directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, W. W_  Katenbrink, Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co; vice president, C. E. Gros- 
jean, C. E. Grosjean Rice Milling Co; 
Benjamin Kraus, Growers’ Rice Milling 
Co; Paul A. Du Pont, Du Pont, Carle- 
ton & Co. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Owing to the er- 
ratic condition of the Chicago market, 
very little new business in flour has de- 
veloped. Buyers appear to have suffi- 
cient to take care of their needs well 
into the new crop. Prices show a wide 
range, but may be said to average as 
follows: Kansas, $6.75@7.20 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7@7.50; Utah-Idaho, $6.50@7; 
northern mills, $7@7.50. 

The millfeed market appears to be in 
fairly good condition, even though the 
wheat market has been up and down. 
Prices: northern mills’ product, $87@39 
ton; Utah-Idaho red, $37@39; Montana, 
$36@37. 

It is generally understood that there 
is considerable millfeed en route to this 
market but, owing to the longshoremen’s 
strike, goods have been held up and the 
demand for spot goods has been keen, 
with very little to be had. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan.—Grain trading has 
slackened so much, and so little of the 
old crop is moving from the country 
districts, that millers and grain buyers 
have reached the conclusion that there 
is practically no wheat left on the farms 
of either Utah or Idaho. As a conse- 
quence, they are paying closer attention 
to the prospects of the new crop than 
to last year’s harvest. A few carloads 
reach Ogden each day and, with the sup- 
plies in Ogden elevators and the milling 
company elevators of the two states, 
there is enough for operations. 

Soft wheat is quoted at $1.25 bu for 
No. 1, hard winter wheat at $1.30 and 
northern spring at $1.30@1.32, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 
These quotations showed practically no 
change from the previous week, local 
buyers not following the eastern market 
trend. 

Flour markets show recessions, al- 
though demand continues good and ship- 
ping instructions are numerous on previ- 
ous orders. The southeastern market 
continues to attract the most interest, 
with high patents and bakers flours sell- 
ing at 86.25 bbl, carload lots, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
River points. The California trade have 
made numerous purchases at $6.50 bbl 
for hard wheat flours and $6.25 for fam- 
ily patents and soft wheat flours, car- 
load lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.ob., 
California common points. The Utah 
market is fair, quotations being $6 bbl 
for hard wheat flours, $5.50 for family 
patents and soft wheat flours, car lots, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

The bran market has weakened, with 
California purchases at $40 ton, f.o.b., 
California common points, the Ogden 
price being $36, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

W. W. Percival, general manager of 
the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., is in Elko, 
Nev., where it is announced that prep- 
arations are being made for the doubling 
of the Hylton mills there, increasing the 
capacity to 500 bbls per day. 

Announcement is made by E. R. Alton, 
president of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
and chairman of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce committee on grain freight 
rates, that the Union Pacific System has 
agreed to make changes in its freight 
tariffs that will vitally affect the Utah 

rain milling industry and also Utah, 
daho and Montana farmers. Lowered 


freight rates over the Oregon Short Line, 
it is announced, will extend the Ogden 
buying radius 250 miles from Butte, 
Mont., as a center, and increase Ogden’s 
buying territory throughout southern 
Idaho, as well as benefit farmers 6@7c 
bu by permitting increased prices for 
grain. The selling territory, it is an- 
nounced, will be extended as a result 
of reduced grain rates through Kansas 
City and St. Louis to the Southeast. 


Diversion of water from the Colorady 
River basin into the Sevier River drain 
age area of Utah so as to provide ad 
ditional irrigation water for 64,000 acre 
is ge 9 in two water right filing 
made by A. H. Christensen, of Salt Lak« 
City. The applicant proposes to mak 
the diversion by means of dams and tun 
nels near the headwaters of the Colorad. 
River tributary, Ferron Creek, the wate: 
to be used on land east of Nephi, Utal, 
the center of Utah’s best-known wheas 
producing area, 

W. E. Zuprann. 


OREGON 

Porrtanp, Orecon.—The weakness o 
the wheat market had the effect of hold 
ing down flour sales. While some shad 
ing of prices was rumored, there wer 
no changes in the regular mill lists. 
Family patents are still quoted at $7.55 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $7.05 and bak- 
ers blue-stem patents at $7.30. 

Millfeed stocks are small and this 
keeps the market steady, although trad 
ing is not active. Mill-run is quoted at 
$34 ton, and middlings at $46. 

Wheat buying has fallen off materially 
The mills have their requirements in 
hand, and exporters are reported to hav: 
covered their recent parcel sales. Clos 
ing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
hard white, $1.32 bu; soft white, $1.23 
western white, $1.23; hard winter, $1.15 
northern spring, $1.16; western rec 
$1.17. 

Trading in the coarse grain marke| 
was almost at a standstill the latter par 
of the week ending May 12. 


NOTES 
According to the government May | 
report, a winter wheat production ot 
18,800,000 bus is indicated in Oregon. 
The condition is placed at 95 per cent. 
The acreage is about 853,000, only 3 per 
cent having been abandoned. Spring 
planting is over, except in the higher 
altitudes. For the state, as a whole, it 
is estimated that 85 per cent of the 
spring planting was finished by May 1. 
Representatives of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the railroads held a confer- 
ence on May 8 with C. E. Spence, the 
newly appointed state marketing agent, 
for the purpose of working out methods 
of applying the recent legislation af- 
fecting the sampling of grain cars on 
track, By the new law, the cars can 
only be opened by a state inspector. 
Heretofore, special permits were issuec 
to private firms to break the seals. Mr 
Spence took the matter under advise 
ment, pending an opinion by the state 
attorney general on the legality of the 
point in dispute. J. M. Lownspate. 





ICE OBSTRUCTS LAKE NAVIGATION 

Doux.vutu, Minn.—While boats are mov- 
ing‘on Lake Superior, navigation is con 
siderably obstructed by ice conditions 
The eastern end of the lake is filled with 
ice that comes and goes with shifting 
winds. Sometimes boats get through wit! 
reasonable promptness, and at other 
times they are delayed for many hours. 

On May 12 the directors of the Dulut! 
Board of Trade extended the official dat: 
of opening of navigation 24 hours be- 
cause of ice obstruction. All movement 
of vessels in the vicinity of the Soo Canal 
was blocked for nearly two days, wind 
holding the ice jammed in near White- 
fish Point. 

A further extension of the official date 
of opening has been asked. The official 
date of opening is important, because 
many contracts are made for shipment 
within 10 days after the opening. : 

The hindrance to the operation of boats 
has sent grain rates skyward. May 12 
a charter for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
was made at 614c bu, which is the top 
price of the season. No quotations were 
available on May 14. Some shippers have 
been caught without space, and only one 
or two interests seem to have any to offer. 


F. G. Carison. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.75@7.00 $7.90@8.20 
Bakers patent ........ 6.50@6.75 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina........ 6.15@6.40 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ........ 5.75@6.00 6.80@7.10 


hYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.30; No. 2 straight, $4.15; No. 
3 dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5; No. 8 rye, $4. 

\WHEAT—Futures continue to decline, and 
buying power seems to have been shaken. 
Bear sentiment was in the ascendancy. Cash 
trade ruled quiet. Interest in spring proved 
veiy light, but larger volume of durum of- 
ferings made a better showing. Holders of 
th latter demanded high prices for their 
su; plies in the closing session. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 








--Dark northern— -—Northern— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

Mcy 6... 127% 122% 123% 120% 

Miy 7... 127% 122% 123% 120% 

Msy 8... 127% 122% 123% 120% 
Mry 9... 128 123 124 121 
May 10... 128 123 124 121 

May 11... 127% bee 8 123% 120% 

Muy 12... 125% 120% 121% 118% 

Amber durum——, -——-Durum—, 

May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


118 @119 116 ©@118 112 110 
-. 116% @117% 114% @116% 110% 108% 
8... 117% @118% 115% @117% 111% 109% 
Y... 118% @119% 116% @118% 112% 110% 
10... 118% @119% 116% @118% 112% 110% 
ll... 117% @118% 115% @117% 111% 109% 


12... 117 @118 115 @117 111 109 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye 

3 mixed No.3 white No.1 Barley 
May 6.. 75 39% @41% 76 53@64 
May 7.. 74 38% @40% 73% 53@64 
May 8.. 75% 39% @41% 73% 53 @64 
May 9.. 75% 39% @41% 73% 53@64 
May 10.. 75% 39% @41% 73% 53@64 
May 11.. 75% 39% @41% 71% 53@64 
May 12.. 75% 38% @410% 71% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 








a Spring - Durum———, 

May July Sept. May July Sept. 
May 5. 123% 125 122 112 111 111 
May 7. 123% 124 122 110% 109% 111 
May 8. 123% 124% 122 111% 110% 111 
May 9. 124 125 120% 112% 111% 110% 


May 10. 124 125% 122% 
May 11. 123% 124 121 111% 111 109 
May 12. 121% 123 120% 111 110% 105 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in busheis (000’s omitted): 
-—-Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
19 


112% 112% 110% 





Wheat— 1923 192 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 68 120 219 $323 343 211 
Durum .... 552 6383 274 1,013 1,646 364 
IV cows "400 9 4 ees 10 1 

Totals .. 620 762 497 1,336 1,999 576 
Com yea. 6 ees 124 LC 1,335 40 
OGM casce 1 201 18 1,134 2 

Bonded 4 eas se8 TT ca wee 
RYO” see ss. 240 659 124 912 7138 116 

Bonded 13 eee ose eee ees eee 
Barley .... 7 84 66 108 150 70 

Bonded . 8 rT ee ean see eee 
Flaxseed .. 7 2 Ree aes 31 17 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, -———Bonded——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
SOP a on.es 4 289 4,056 195 ee 
Wate Vicvds 586 5,062 5,091 40 
MYO +s sy « 10,507 2,582 126 87 


Barley .... 461 174 97 67 12 i 
Flaxseed .. 9 23 1,517 =o oe ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 12, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
7--Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dak no) 
1,2nor f§ 223 130 67 25 15 3 
8dkn 1 
3 nor f 8 37 54 5 16 46 
All other 
spring...2,212 393 369 1 14 26 
1,2amd} 
1,2dur §2,201 324 29 155 74 21 
All other 
durum...8,510 2,145 417 154 125 36 
Winter .... 2 8 h. | te 1 5 
Mixed .... +s oe 4 161 219 1651 
Totals...13,156 3,037 941 501 464 288 
FLAXSBED 
Heavy liquidation was checked when 


buyers came into the market, resulting fm a 
generally higher trend of prices. The closing 
day there was a small recession from top 











point, July and the fall deliveries were 
weakest. May made a net gain of 8c and 
July 5c against the close on May 5. September 
lost lc and October 2c during the same time. 
Crushers neglected the cash market, causing 
No. 1 spot to go to the elevator basis of May 
price. A small! lot to arrive next September 
sold the closing day at $2.54 bu. 

Some Argentine flaxseed is shortly expected 
to arrive from the East by boat to go into 
store for distribution later on. Local stocks 
are down to 9,000 bus. 


7———Close— 

Opening May 13 

May 7 High Low May 12 1922 
May ..$2.91 $2. 9n% $2.90 $2.98 $2.80 

July . 2.72% 2.81% 2.70 2.75 2.80% 
Sept. . 2.50 2.60% 2.50 2.50 2.79 
Oct. .. 2.47 2.54% 2.46 2.46 2.79 


Grain movement at Duluth-Superior for 
April, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 














RECEIPTS 
1923 1922 
EER 2 cnsavaderesetacs 3,431,633 1,655,914 
Bonded wheat .......... 38,952 8,833 
WR nsec ths cenines 3,470,58 1,664,747 
SE ob bn a 460460 d0:600 668 68,507 449,081 
| SS ere ret 7,775 2,016 
BeRGeR GRts .0.cccscvess 4.880  ceoee 
MUOTIOT occ c cc cscesovcees 251,043 137,738 
Bonded barley .......... 11,047 1,723 
| PPP ee eee ce 2,065,604 702,382 
MONGOR FFG ccs cvvivesce 4,326 42,775 
PURRINEE ciweccencvecves 56,874 95,349 
oo! ee ee 5,940,591 3,095,811 
SHIPMENTS 
(0 eee ees eer 204,298 558,714 
BenGed wheat ..ssecses cocces 34,552 
WORREE cisraceccvevicae 204,298 ~ 598,266 
COPE vce cveccavecteecrse § coewes 468,086 
PE basebcleeeateapeeves anaiee 2,016 
Bonded oata ........-... 2.589 = cwass 
CEE Pedeweccccoereees e248 0e% 3,120 
Bonded barley .......... See. . . sass 
Ee belo kanaich dewlvens's 22 644,977 
yg Pewee eee 25,901 48,649 
BOUTON iccecdssecereces 257,110 1,760,114 
CHICAGO, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROPOMGRED. ci vccccesccssesseces $7.50@7.55 
Spring patents, jute ............ 6.30@6.85 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.10 @6.60 
Spring clears, Jute ......ccecsees 5.00@5.55 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.35 @3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... ....@7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.75 @6.30 
Patent, 96 per COME .scccccrcccccece 5.30@5.60 
Clear, Mamas, JUte@ occ ccrccccoces 4.50@4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.80@6.25 
Straight, southern, Bein cs.6eseens . 5.40@5.80 
Clear, southern, jute.............- 4.70@5.15 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... $3.80@4.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute........ - 3.60@4.10 

WHEAT—Cash wheat prices lower again, 
but premiums firmer, compared with futures, 
Red winters again in light supply, with mills 
taking the better grades. Wisconsin red 
selling at discounts under same grades from 
other states, and in cases fully 5@6c bu 
lower. Hard winter wheat premiums up 
%@%ec for the week. Elevators chief buy- 
ers, taking grain for mixing purposes or 
buying for outside mills. Local mills not 
very active, confining purchases to certain 
grades. Springs in light supply, and de- 
mand spotted. 

Shipping sales were 150,000 bus. Receipts 
of all wheat, 164 cars, against 177 last week, 
and 1,564 a year ago. No. 1 red $1.284%@ 
1.29%, No. 2 red $1.26% @1.28%, No. 3 red 
os 24% @1.26%; No. 1 hard $1.19% @1.19%, 

No. 2 hard $1.18%@1.19%, No. 8 hard 
$1. rey @1.18%; No. 1 dark northern $1.21% 
@1.28%, No. 2 dark $1.19% @1.25%, No. 1 
northern $1.16% @1.21%, No. 2 northern 
$1.12% @1.18%. 

CORN—Cash corn in good demand, with 
industries buying in store and in other 
markets. Cash prices lower, but premiums 
firmer. Shipping sales totaled 890,000 bus. 
Receipts, 337 cars, against 488 last week, and 
1,284 a year ago. No. 1 mixed 81c bu, No. 2 
mixed 81c, No. 3 mixed 80%c; No. 2 yellow 
82@82%c, No. 3 yellow 82c; No. 2 white 
81%c, No. 3 white 80%c. 

RYE—Cash prices lower, and show a loss 
of 7@8c bu. Cash demand fairly active 
for the light offerings at about lc over May. 
Receipts, 37 cars, against 45 last week, and 
233 a year ago. No shipping sales reported. 
No. 2 was quoted at 74%c bu. 

LINSEED OIL “MEAL—Prices fully $1.50 
@2 lower for the week, resellers quoting 32 
per cent at $41@42 ton, f.o0.b., Chicago. De- 
mand very quiet; trade showing little inter- 
est in offerings. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Unsettled market has 
checked business to some extent. Buyers 
are confining purchases to current needs, 
and shipping directions generally accompany 
the orders. No export business reported. 
Mills quoting prices in response to cables, but 














hear nothing further from importers. Corn 
flour is quoted at $1.95@2.05 per cwt, white 
and yellow granulated corn meal $1.82% @2, 
white and yellowcream meal $1.82 % @2, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.87% @2.05, oat- 
meal $2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-lb sack. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 179 177 136 178 
Wheat, bus.. 324 2,049 167 791 
Corn, bus.... 847 2,459 3,392 1,231 
Oats, bus.... 1,098 1,473 1,063 1,784 
Rye, bus.... 47 193 3 1 
Barley, bus.. 107 176 102 70 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PROGR. ccc ccveedverscssvecscsvecs $6.30@6.60 
SE ee 5.40@5.80 
PONS GOORP cecccreverccceseetsene 4.70@5.00 
BOGOR GOORT ccc scccccccccetsceves 4.15@4.40 
MILLFEED—Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $26@26.50; brown 
shorts, $27@28; gray shorts, $29. 


WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 


$1.12@1.25, No. 2 $1.10@1.25, No. 3 $1.10@ 
ay a. 4 $1.09@1.23; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.27@1.31, No. 2 $1.26@1.30, No. 3 $1.17@ 


1.27, No. 4 $1.14@1.22. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
83%c, No. 2 83%c, No. 3 82% @83c, No. 4 
81% @82c; yellow, No. 1 84c, No. 2 84c, No. 3 
83%c, No. 4 82@82%c; mixed corn, No. 1 
82% @83%c, No. 2 82% @83%c, No. 3 82@ 
S2%c, No. 4 81@ 81%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~—Receipts——, —Shipments—, 
1923 





1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis.. 13,975 11,700 91,325 102,375 
Wheat, bus. .684,450 858,600 849,150 2,193,750 
Corn, bus....372,500 373,750 246,250 165,000 
Oats, bus. :.178,500 51,000 135,000 121,500 
Rye, bus. 28,600 2,200 ee Brier 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 22,500 6,500 15,600 
Bran, tons... 620 600 4,960 4,400 
Hay, tons... 3,120 5,028 1,248 1,440 
MILWAUKEE, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
This Py Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.05 .75 $8.75 @8.95 
Spring straight ....... caee 95 7.80@8.20 
First clear .....cceess 5.50@5.65 6.25@6.50 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 56.10@5.50 
Kansas patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.70@8.10 
Kansas straight ...... 6.25@6.50 7.15 @7.65 
Rye flour, white....... 4.85@5.05 6.05@6.45 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.45@4.65 5.35@5.80 
Rye flour, dark....... 3.65@4.35 3.95@5.30 
Corn flour, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2.03 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 lbs.... 1.95@1.98 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 2.00@2.03 1.50@1.55 
MILLFEED—Easier. Spot demand fair, 


but deferred subject to longer discounts. 
Mills catching up on deliveries, despite light 
production, yet offers are still negligible. 
Bran $1@1.50 lower; middlings advanced 50c 
@$1, but flour middlings declined 50c. Other 
feeds unchanged. Comparative prices, per 
ton, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

-$29.00@30.00 $22.00@23.00 
23.25 @24.00 


Standard bran... 
Winter bran...... 29.00@30.00 


St. fine middlings. 31.00@31.50 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 26.50@28.00 
Red dog .......-. 35.00@36.00 32.00@34.50 
BRVO TOOd oc cccese - 29.50@30.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 35.00@35.50 22.50@23.50 
Reground oat feed. 15.00@15.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

| Peres eee 45.00 @ 46.50 ++ @52.10 
Cottonseed méal.. 45.00@53.00 - @48.50 
Gluten feed ...... -@37.15 -@32.85 

WHEAT—Closed ic lower. Receipts, 29 


cars; last week, 25; last year, 14. Durums 
and soft winters wanted by millers and ship- 
pers. Offerings small. Premiums on winters 
advanced 1@3c; northern unchanged. Fancy 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern quotable 4@8c 
over Minneapolis May; ordinary, 1@3c over; 
ordinary northern spring, 5@10c discount. 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.21 
@1.28, No. 2 $1.19@1.24, No. 3 $1.17@1.21; No. 
1 red winter $1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1.25@1.29, 
No. 3 $1.21@1.25; No. 1 hard winter $1.19@ 
1.20, No. 2 $1.18@1.19, No. 3 $1.15@1.18; No. 
1 mixed $1.23@1.26, No. 2 $1.18@1.25, No. 3 
$1.16 @1.23. 

RYE—Closed 3@3%c lower. Receipts, 14 
cars; last week, 23; last year, 25. Shippers 
in market, but millers generally disinterest- 
ed. Offerings dwindling and basis improved, 
No. 2 being quotable lc over May price. 
Trade limited by small receipts. No. 1 closed 
at 75c; No. 2, 75c; No. 3, 73@74%c; No. 4, 
72@73%ec. 

CORN—Closed ic 


lower. Receipts, 55 


cars; last week, 41; last year, 465. Good 
shipping and industrial demand for small 
offerings. Basis firm, with mixed improved. 


Nos. 3 white and yellow ranged 3@3%c over 
May price; mixed, 14% @2%c over. No. 3 
white closed at 81% @81%c; No. 3 yellow, 
81% @81%c; No. 3 mixed, 79% @80%c. 
OATS—Closed 1%c lower. Receipts, 121 
cars; last week, 154; last year, 250. Good 
shipping and local buying; receipts light. 
Basis easier, No. 3 white spot 1% @3%e over 














May price, according to weight, closing at 
45 @47c. 

BARLEY—Closed lc lower. Receipts, 60 
cars; last week, 118; last year, 126. Malt- 
ing wanted; industries showing more inter- 
est. Low grades slow. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 70@72c; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 64@69c; light 
weight, 40@43-1b test, 60@65c; feed, 60@63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 12,600 40,190 20,170 10,830 
Wheat, bus... 44,800 19,600 64,000 36,100 
Corm, BOB. ..<> 81,400 688,200 460,250 532,154 
Oats, bus.....281,600 507,600 495,675 433,442 
Barley, bus... 97,960 199,080 42,120 92,820 
Pe, DOB. «cscs 19,810 35,375 122,650 85,112 
Feed, tons.... 60 1,080 5,458 4,390 

ST. LOUIS, MAY 12 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
, | ere TLL eT ere $6.50 @6.90 
CNN kpc se vectectrensesspees 6.30@6.55 
| PT CETL eT rere ee 4.85 @5.15 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PRE nec etiverasnaccuseessecs 5.80@6.30 
SEE. A aGncncc tw hee beh ews seas 5.05 @5.30 
yp. rrr ye ee eee ee 4.30@4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
. UP EPPRRETETERERELELE Le 6.05 @6.40 
ree eer See or 5.40@5.70 
Oe BONE i.0:5:0:00:65. 60008 9000006 4.30@4.80 


MILLFEED—tThe general tone of the mar- 
ket was easier, prices showing a decline of 
about 50c on the week. Demand is very 
quiet, and most mills say that there is barely 
sufficient for feed to meet the limited produc- 
tion. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $29.50@30.50; soft winter 
bran, $29.50@30; gray shorts, $33@34.50. 

WHEAT—Sound, soft wheat scarce, firm 
and wanted. Unsupplied demand for good 
country run of No. 3 red, No. 4 and suitable 
milling qualities of garlicky wheat. Offer- 
ings of hard wheat light, but not much de- 
mand at prevailing premiums. tee 259 


cars, against 221 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.37; No. 3 red, $1.25@1.33; No. 
4 red, $1.26; No. 2. hard, $1.20. 


CORN—Cash demand fair, and there was 
also some ca]l for export. Country offerings 
very light. Receipts, 186 cars, against 452. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 84c; No. 2 yellow 
84%c; No. 2 white, 85c. 

OATS—Oats showed considerable resist- 
ance to pressure, considering the decline in 
other grain. Crop reports in the main were 
favorable. Cash demand quiet. Receipts, 
147 cars, against 218. Cash prices: No. 2 
oats, 46%c; No. 3 oats, 45% @46c; No. 4 oats, 
45%c; No. 1 white, 45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, —-Shipments—, 
1923 1922 192 1922 


Flour, bbls... 79,870 75,390 111,135 108,505 
Wheat, bus...490,800 534,000 455,780 517,920 
Corn, bus ....291,200 768,250 356,795 512,315 
Oats, bus..... 586,000 492,000 509,995 431,935 
Rye, bus...... 175,900 1,100 76,680 1.460 
Barley, bus... 9,600 19,200 7,920 1,380 





TOLEDO, MAY 12 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6@6.40 local springs, 
$6.35; local hard winters, $5.85. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 

Li ee eerie $34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed............. 34.50 
Winter wheat middlings.............. - 35.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 30 cars, 29 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 23 cars, 19 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r——Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 





1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus...198,200 22,400 97,570 94,540 
Corn, bus..... 37,500 40,000 12,555 20,940 
Gate, Dus..... 47,150 55,350 23,990 47,180 
. BALTIMORE, MAY 12 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
eet GPUS. WOCORE. oo ccc cccceses $6.85 @7.10 
Spring standard patent.......... 6.35@6.60 
Hard winter short patent........ 6.35 @6.60 
Hard winter straight............. 5.85@6.10 
Soft winter short patent...... +++. 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.35@5.60 
MeO GOGR WRG. 6 oes ccccccccecs 4.60@5.00 
MO COUP, GOTH occ ccvrsscscedeve 4.00@ 4.35 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent............... $7.70 
City mills’ winter patent............... 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight............. 6.90 


MILLFEED—Steady but inactive, with im- 
mediate shipment commanding some pre- 
mium over deferred delivery. Quotations 
for immediate shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $35@36.50; soft winter 
bran, $37@37.50; standard middlings, $36@ 
37; flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $41 
@42; city mills’ middlings, $36.50@37 

WHEAT—Declined 2% @3%c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 94,518 bus; ex- 
ports, 223,969; stock, 502,609. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.31%; spot No. 2 red 
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winter, garlicky, $1.29%; range of southern 
for week, $1.28% @1.32. 

CORN—Gained 4c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 11,424 bus; exports, 243,- 
271; stock, 179,780. ‘Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 94c; contract, 
spot, 88%c; No. 2, spot, 91%c; range of 
southern for week, 86% @91%c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Down %c; demand limited, move- 
ment fair. Rece ipts, 36,398 bus; exports, 102,- 
518; stock, 267, . Closing prices: No. 
white, domestic, 55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
54c sales. 

RYE—Lost 2%c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 173,336 bus; exports, 
188,571; stock, 1,806,042. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 86%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 82 bbls, and 
5,540,413 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks 
to London, 2,000 to Liverpool and 12,166 to 
Alexandria. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent .......-..465. 7.50 
Spring standard patent . 7.00 
Spring first clear ..cccsccrcccvce 6.00 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent....... . 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ........... 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight .........+5565 5.90 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Quotations: $4,.90@ 
5.25 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

‘MILLF EED-—-Trade quiet but market 





steady, due to scarcity. Flour middlings a 
little higher. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Spring OFAN ....cceess eT $38.00 @38.50 
Soft winter bran ..... TeTTeTy 38.50@39.00 
Standard middlings ...... 88.00 @38.50 
Flour middlings ......... err 50@41.00 
ee et  BPPTPTSTETOTTe eee re 42.50@ 43.00 
WHEAT—Market unsettled and irregular, 
closing 1%c lower. Demand light. Receipts, 


40,312 bus; exports, 546,668; stock, 441,318. 
Quotations: 


No. 2 red winter....... weeeeee e - $1.80@1.31 
No. 3 red winter.........- eeeee 1.26@1.27 
PFO, 4 TOE WIMCKEE...cccccoeseveseces 1,24@1.25 
No. 6 red winter... cccccccecccces 1.20@1.21 


No. 4 red winter garlicky... 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 5 red winter garlicky.... 1.15% @1.16% 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Export deliveries quiet and 2c low- 
er. Local car lots scarce, but closed at net 
decline of 1c, due to slow demand, Receipts, 
90,793 bus; stock, 236,291. Quotations: car 
lots, in export elevator, No. 2 89% @90'%c, 
No. 3 88@89c, No. 4 86% @87%e, car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 96%@97c, No. 3 
yellow 95% @96c, 

CORN PRODUCTS—In small supply, and 





quiet at revised figures. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$2.20@.... 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... 2.20@.... 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... ¢.. 2.20@.... 
White table meal, fancy......... 2.20@.. 
White corn flour, fancy.........+. 2.10@2. 20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy.......... 2.10@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits.......... 2.00 @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 0% Cacn...,-..cceceeree 2.00 @2.20 


OATS—Quiet, with moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Receipts, 144,068 
bus; stock, 1,124,752. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 56@56%c; No, 8 white, 55@55%c. 

OATMEAL—Trade slow, and prices favored 
buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 





NEW YORK, MAY 12 

FLOUR—Market still dull. Absence of any 
marked business, and trading chiefly on es- 
tablished brands. Mills’ quotations on nar- 
row margins, and spot stuff offered at ex- 
tremely low prices. Quotations: spring fancy 
patent $7@7.50, standard patent $6.50@7, 
clear $5.65@6.10; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $6@6.40, clear $5@5.50; 
rye, $4.50@5.10,—all in jute. Receipts, 166,- 
950 bbls. 

WHEAT —Price movements dominated 
largely by outside influence. Underlying sen- 
timent mixed, and holidays on Continent in- 
terfered with export buying. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.46%; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i. f., export, $1.47%; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.28%. Receipts, 1,- 
083,000 bus. 

CORN—Receipts at primary points small, 
and cash markets firm, Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.00%; No. 2 mixed, 99%c; No. 2 
white, $1.00%. Receipts, 25,500 bus. 

OATS—Trading operations moderate, and 
prices followed other markets. Weather 
more favorable for new crop, and cash de- 
mand slow. borers F No, 2 white, 55% 
@56c; No. 3 white, 54@54%c. Receipts, 196,- 
000 bus, 





BOSTON, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.00 @8.25 
Spring patents, standard......... 7.25 @7.75 
Spring first clears.............++ . 5.85@6.40 
Hard winter patents............+. 6.40 @7.60 
Soft winter patents.............. 6.65 @7.75 
Soft winter straights............. 6.50@7.15 
Soft winter clears ...........06% 6.25 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patents...... eee 4.75@5.15 


MILLFEED—Market firm for wheat feeds 
in transit, with light offerings and good de- 
mand. Prompt shipment quiet, with mar- 
ket fairly steady. Other feeds dull but 
steady. Spring bran, transit shipment, $38.25 
@38.50; winter bran, $39@39.25; middlings, 
$38.50@40.50; mixed feed, $39@42; red dog, 
$41; gluten feed, $43.80; hominy feed, $38.50; 
stock feed, $39; oat hulls, reground, $22; 
cottonseed meal, $46@538; linseed meal, $46,— 
all in 100’s, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN MEAL—Market dull; prices lower. 
Granulated yellow $2.20, bolted yellow $2.15, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.85, all in 
100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
cam -—Stocks— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 17, rod Sane vedas “éawess 
Wheat, bus... —, are 2,127 199,894 
Corn, bus.... 6, io 780 6,919 1,364,849 
Oats, bus.... 47,835 110,770 26,922 311,027 
Rye, bus..... ee 1,100 2,336 696 
Barley, bus.. sean “eenee.  saeee 845 
Millfeed, tons TO. ‘ewoee ovens - wueves 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending May 12: 2,072 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
and 16,271 sacks flour to Hamburg. 





BUFFALO, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


Mest PRIOR, BOTEM ccc csccncces $7.35 @7.75 
pO Pre rere 5.90@6.50 
Wee GRU seecbicescescsesesenss 5.50@6.00 
TRO, WUPS WHR. socio cde cesses 5.25@5.40 
BVO, GEFRIGME oc ccccssacesevesscces «-+»@5.00 
MILLFEED Sacked 
pO Pre oT Teer $.....@33.75 
Standard middlings, ton........ - @33.50 
Flour middlings, ton........... 36. 25 @ 36.50 
BOE GOR, COR ccicccccosccvcsccee 39.00@39.25 
Hominy feed, white, ton........ 35.75 @ 36.00 
Corn meal, coarse, ton......... 31.75 @32.00 
Cracked corn, tom.......-.ss.0% 31.75 @32.00 
Gluten feed, tom.....cccccseces eee @41.05 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton...... 39.00@ 40.00 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 51.10@51.25 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton - @48.60 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .....@45.00 

WHEAT—Receipts moderate, but offerings 
few. Mills and sellers seem unable to get 
together on prices. 

CORN—Demand slow, and some was un- 
sold at the close, in spite of light receipts. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 91%c; No, 3 yellow, 
91c; No. 4 yellow, 84c. 

OATS which were light, were 
quickly absorbed at  yesterday’s prices. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 53c; No. 3 white, 51%c; 
No, 4 white, 504c 

BARLEY—tThere was a good demand, but 
nothing was offered. Quotations: malting 
82@84c, feed 74@78c, on track, through 
billed. Malting in store, 80@82c; opening 
shipment, 78 @80c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 90c. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 15 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Mayi15 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


CORCOM wcecccccccsocs $6.70@7.50 $8.35@9.15 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@7.25 8.15@8.55 
Second patent ........ 6.30@6.80 7.85@8.05 
*First clear, jute...... 5.40@5.75 6.00@6.75 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.70@4.10 3.75@4.10 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 15), in 
jute, were: 

Mayi15 Yearago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $6.20@6.30 $7.35@7.50 
Durum —— edseece 5.50@5.70 5.70@5.90 
Clear ...0% $0 060 e0:0 3.60@3.75 4.35@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
May 19.. ..+... 237,185 261,530 275,050 
May 12.. 238,555 248,415 232,095 253,780 
May 5.. 232,985 229,630 242,425 268,265 
April 28.. 225,020 213,865 259,155 234,155 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
May 19.. . 715 2,150 400 
May 12.. “200 6,070 17,315 3,445 
May 5.. 1,428 765 1,430 4,135 


April 28.. 1,428 1,785 5,115 2,995 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Mch. 8. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 ‘ a 
Mch. 10 51 61,600 200,935 186,180 vr eee 


Mch, 17 51 55,050 199,155 170,730 357 
Mch. 24 52 55,950 192,390 176,885 eee 
Mch, 31 54 59,350 187,625 144,852 

Apr. 7.. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 

Apr. 14. 52 61,150 178,255 144,945 

Apr. 21. 48 55,250 167,790 149,510 

Apr. 28. 52 58,850 184,725 151,160 

May 5. 51 58,850 147,815 145,390 8 
May 12. 47 51,200 141,420 130,752 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

y 15 Year ago 
BPR ccccsecess . $26. oon? 00 $... 0. 
Stand. middlings. . 29.00 @29.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.50@32.00 24. 00 @ 26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 31.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... « -$32.25@32.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.25@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@28.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.25@ 2.30 
Corn meal, yellowt..........-. 2.20@ 2.26 
Rye flour, white*.............. 405@ 4.10 


Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 3.95@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift....... 6.55@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bbift........ 6.45@ 6.55 
Rolled Oate®® ..ccccccvscccceces - +»@2.57% 
Linseed oil meal*.......... eeeee $2,00@43,00 


*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
OO rer $1.24% @1.32% $1.22% @1.30% 
May 10....... 1.24% @1.30% 1.22% @1.30% 
BOT Ee vecves 1.23% @1.29% 1.21% @1.29% 
2: ae 1.21% @1.27% 1.19% @1.27% 
ae 1.225 @1.28% 1.20@@1.28% 
) oo | ee 1.22% @1.28% 1.20% @1.28% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
i Se $1.21% @1.27% $1.20% @1.25% 
re aa 1.21% @1.27% 1.20% @1.25% 
| me | See 1.20% @1.265% 1.19% @1.24% 
Se eee 1.18% @1.24% 1.17% @1.22% 
May 14. .065.. 1.195% @1.255% 1.185% @1.23% 
MAY 3b ..00050% 1.19% @1.25% 1.18% @1.23% 
May May July May May July 
Peesciee $1.22% $1.23% Bocess $1. H+ $1.20% 
BO. visor 1.22% 1.28% 14..... 1.2 1.21% 
) ee 1.31% 1.32% 16..... 30% 1.21% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


2 Seer $1.12% @1.15% $1.07% @1.10% 
) <2 eee 1.12% @1.15% 1.07% @1.10% 
"a | ere 1.11% @1.14% 1.06% @1.09% 
Bee BS. ccinss Ban, Bare 1.06 @1.09 
Bee 26.080 1.11% @1.14% 1.06% @1.09% 
2 eee 1.12% @1.15% 1.07%@1.10% 
No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
2 Seer $1.10% @1.14% $1.06% @1.09% 
| 72 See 1.10% @1. 14% 1.06% @1.09% 
OS 8: ere 1.09% @1.138% 1.05% @1.08% 
Mey 18...05.. 1.09 @1.13 1.05 @1,08 
TN ae! Berra 1.09% @1.138% 1.05% @1.08%4 
May 16....... 1.10% @1.14% 1.06% @1.09% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


May Corn Oats Rye Barley 


8.. 77% @77% 41% @42% ....@73 53@62 
9.. T7T%@78% 41% @42% --@73% 53@62 
10.. 77% @78 41% @42% -@72% 53@62 
11.. 783% @78% 41% @41% 71 @71% 53@62 


12.. 78% @78% 41% @41% 71% @71% 53@62 
14.. 78% @78% 39% @40% 72 @72% 53@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 13 

May 12 May 5 1922 
Wheat, bus..... - 851,400 1,125,960 1,229,360 
Flour, bblis...... 10,788 27,290 8,515 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,195 1,716 1,335 
COOR, BOBecvccces 53,300 48,840 299,640 
a. a, eee 169,060 186,010 472,800 
Barley, bus...... 131,130 128,160 198,720 
Rye, DUS... cee. 75,980 97,100 62,000 


Flaxseed, bus.... 89,000 80,940 65,720 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 13 

May 12 May 5 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 634,500 599,240 491,400 
Flour, bbis...... . 270,426 285,805 267,730 
Millstuff, tons... 9,722 9,186 10,457 
oo, a eee 53,760 105,070 459,950 
Ce ee 752,400 882,560 1,284,000 
Barley, bus...... 170,100 179,850 398,160 
Pe ae 39,750 14,960 65,700 
Flaxseed, bus.... 12,000 6,360 9,920 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 13 May 14 

May 12 May5d5 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark..... 3,593 8,691 1,023 597 
No. 1 northern. 1,172 1,205 50 9 
No. 2 northern. 1,816 1,964 399 oes 
Others ........ 6,705 6,918 3,558 1,131 
Totals ......18,286 18,778 5,030 1,738 


In 1920 ......- 6,429 6,733 see eve 
In 1919 ...... - 47,924 9,402 eee eee 
In 1918 ......% 56 59 : 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 13 May 14 May 15 

Mayi2 May5 1922 1921 1920 

Corn ... 34 70 1,574 255 55 
Oats ...7,133 7,807 18,479 8,150 1,805 
Barley . 436 480 319 638 693 
Rye ....3,810 3,748 373 26 4,102 
Flaxseed 10 9 60 978 14 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 8....$3.02% 2.95% 2.95% 2.94% 2.76 
May 9.... 3.05% 2.98% 2.96 2.95% 2.78% 
May 10.... 3.07% 3.00% 2.98 2.97% 2.80% 
May 11.... 3.04 2.97 2.99 2.99 2.79 
May 12.... 3.01% 2.94% 2.98 2.98 2.75 
May 14.... 2.95 2.84% 2.95 2.95 2.71% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 89 66 92 10 60 978 
Duluth...... 7 8 116 9 23 1,517 
Totals .... 96 74 208 19 83 2,495 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to May 
12, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted); 
7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 5,709 3,503 1,018 1,110 
Duluth ....... 3,307 2,769 3,051 3,260 


Totals ...... 9,016 6,272 4,064 4,370 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututnu, Minn.—The flour trade local- 
ly continues flat. The easier wheat mar- 
ket has shaken the confidence of buyers 
and intensified the holding off attitude. 
Orders taken on were reported in just 
about sufficient volume to keep mills op- 
erating. Mills are sold up on first clear 
Contract holders behind on their deliv- 
eries are being urged to give shipping in- 
structions. Mills are gradually reducing 
the old orders on their books. 

There was little interest in durum flour. 
The mill reported booking occasional or- 
ders that looked like coming from buy- 
ers who allowed stocks to run low and 
needed replenishing. The weakness in the 
wheat market encouraged buyers to in- 
action. 

The rye flour situation has not changed 
except that the underlying condition 
of the market developed much weakness 
Business continues limited to the loca’ 
trade, and sales restricted to establishe: 
consumptive requirements. The result ha 
been a very tame market. 

Millfeed is holding firm, with buying 
power rather moderate. Mills report be 
ing sold up on bran, and not in a posi 
tion to accept orders for prompt delivery. 
There is not much interest beyond that. 
Middlings are not so strong in price or 
demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


a: Serer rer er 21,665 5S 

Previous week ..........+. 17,525 47 

EMSt FOOT cn cccrcsvcecevses 17,650 4s 

Pw VOATS OBO ..ccccescere 20,700 Bt 
NOTES 


R. C. Schiller, of the International 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was here May 9. 

E. W. Wagner, of Chicago, was on 
*change May 8, and S. J. McCaull, of Min 
neapolis, May 9. 

The Duluth Board of Trade has bee 
granted a license as a contract marke! 
under the terms of the grain futures act. 

Interest in spring wheat futures is en 
tirely lacking. May 14 no quotations bu! 
closing prices were posted. The cash 
market also was stagnant, due to the 
light movement. 

There is no let-up in the demand for 
cash rye. Daily offerings vary consider- 
ably, being small one day and liberal the 
next. This has not disturbed buyers, who 
have steadily cleaned up all offerings. 

During the week ending May 12, rail- 
roads brought to Duluth-Superior ware- 
houses 87,270 bbls flour for shipment 
down the lakes. Shipping also began, 
and the boats took out 126,500 bbls. 
Stocks on hand are large. 


The cash durum market was fairly ac- 
tive. Some mills picked up cars with 
heavy spring mixture, and paid well for 
them. Other offerings were taken most- 
ly by elevators, one especially showing a 
strong desire to get the grain. 

Shipments of wheat by lake in the week 
ending May 12 aggregated 2,688,000 bus, 
of rye 935,000, and barley 108,000 
Stocks of grain, in spite of the larg: 
withdrawals, show decreases of onl) 
1,520,000 bus, the receipts all week hav- 
ing been liberal. Most of the grain going 
out went to Buffalo or Canadian ports. 

Little or no flaxseed is arriving, as 
Minneapolis is paying higher prices anc 
getting all the seed that is moving 
Crushers are showing little interest, anc 
elevators are making quotations and tak 
ing what little comes out. Argentine flax 
seed by boat is expected within a few 
days, and will be taken into elevators anc 
later shipped to crushers, presumably a! 


Minneapolis. 
F. G. Cartson. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
May §8.... 61 169 50 76 .822 301 
May 9.... 88 109 87 145 841 245 


May 10.... 73 149 48 28 874 183, 


May 11.... 125 136 78 92 356 389 
May 12.... 100 126 104 51 365 401 
May 14.... 213 219 140 7 4%... 466 


Totals . 660 908 607 464 2,257 1,985 
*Holiday. 





A larger Brazilian demand for wheat 
is expected, due to the partial failure of 
the wheat crop in Parana, Santa Catha- 
rina, and Rio Grande do Sul. 
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May 16, 1923 
FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 


(Continued from page 707.) 

Sates Contract.—The Federation has 
prepared a uniform sales contract, the 
provisions of which are constantly under 
the joint scrutiny of the sales contract 
committee and Federation counsel, in 
order that they may be revised in order 
to meet every possible contingency. This 
contract is in general use by millers 
throughout the country, and there is no 
record of a flour buyer’s having suc- 
cessfully evaded his obligations when 
this form of contract has been employed. 
This service alone has represented a sav- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the milling industry. 

Packace DirrerentiAts.—The Federa- 
tion, through its committee on package 
differentials, keeps constantly in close 
touch with the sack, bag and barrel mar- 
kets, and issues revised package differ- 
ential schedules as often as they may 
be needed, sometimes making three or 
four such revisions in the course of a 
single year. Thirteen thousand copies 
of the current schedule were distributed 
to millers and flour dealers. It has been 
truy said that this service in itself has 
been sufficient to justify the existence 
of the organization. 

l'gEpDINGsTUFFs.—In 1912 a Federation 
coi imittee was instrumental in securing 
revulations for the proper labeling of 
mi lfeeds containing screenings shipped 
in interstate commerce. In co-operation 
wiih the Association of Feed Control 
Oficials, the Federation has been active 
in the present movement for the adop- 
tion of a uniform label for feeds and 
a uniform application blank for regis- 
tration, and it has also represented the 
milling industry in opposing the estab- 
lishment of fixed standards for millfeeds. 

| eG1sLaATIoN.—The Federation has kept 
close watch over all proposed laws, fed- 
eral or state, affecting the milling in- 
dustry, and has been instrumental both 
in rege the passage of laws beneficial 
to the millers and in preventing or modi- 
fying measures which threatened to work 
hardship or injustice. The record of 
this legislative activity is much too long 
to be given here in detail. 

MiscELLaANEous.—As examples of the 
scope and value of the Federation’s work 
in many and varied directions, reference 
may be made to the formulation in 1912 
of the present basic milling-in-transit 
rules; to the investigation of the claims 
for royalty made by the Bobbitt Dust 
Collector Co., which resulted in the com- 
pany’s apparently dropping its claims; to 
the work done in February, 1923, by a 
Federation committee in connection with 
the many seizures of flour by govern- 
ment officials for alleged excess of mois- 
ture content, resulting in a satisfactory 
agreement as to the method to be used 
in moisture determinations; to the sup- 
port of the decimal weight bill; to the 
many hundreds of inquiries regardin 
federal and state regulations answere 
annually by the Federation office, and to 
the registration of flour brands in the 
Patent Office, attended to by the Federa- 
tion at a nominal cost of $20 for each 
brand, 

A separate chapter of indefinite length 
could be written regarding the Federa- 
tion’s services to the nation and to the 
milling industry during the World War. 
It will suffice here to state that through- 
out the war the milling industry, under 
the direction of the United States Food 
Administration, was virtually self-gov- 
erning, the control being in the hands 
of a committee appointed by the Federa- 
tion, The fair treatment of the milling 
industry under the provisions of the 
Lever act was likewise secured by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Federation. 
The work of the Federation during this 
eriod is not here dwelt on at greater 
length only because of the exceptional 
character of the circumstances which 
produced it. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 


The foregoing brief review indicates, 
oe it does not attempt to cover, 
the kind of service which the Millers’ 
National Federation has rendered to the 
milling industry during its 21 years of 
active life. At present, with the ex- 
Perience of these years of service, with 
a widely representative membership, and 
With officers, directors and committee 
chairmen alert to every opportunity for 
Federation usefulness, the organization 





is in a better position than ever before 
to represent and benefit the flour milling 
industry. 

There is urgent need for such service. 
Congress at its next session will unques- 
tionably be called on to consider many 
partisan measures inimical or dangerous 
to the milling industry. Tariff revision 
is more than possible. The railroads are 
constantly seeking authority to advance 
freight rates. The status of the export 
flour trade is most uncertain. Uniform- 
ity in the state feedingstuffs and pack- 
age weights laws is still far from an 
accomplished fact; the federal decimal 
weights law, long advocated, has yet to 
be passed. The establishment of arbi- 
trary standards for flour and millfeed is 
under consideration. All these matters 
require efficient and, above all, complete- 
ly representative action on behalf of the 
milling industry. 

The amount and quality of service 
which the Federation can render to the 
milling industry is chiefly determined by 
two things: by the actual extent of its 
annual revenue, and by the degree to 
which it represents the milling industry 
as a whole. Every new member not 
only increases the efficiency of the Fed- 
eration through the payment of his an- 
nual dues, but by his enrollment makes 
it better able to speak and act for a 
united industry. The past record of 
the Federation has amply proved that 
dues paid into its treasury are an in- 
vestment bringing large returns; an in- 
creased membership will make these re- 
turns even greater in the years to come. 

The Millers’ National Federation is the 
one trade organization devoted to the 
service of the flour milling industry as 
a whole. It is proud of its past rec- 
ord, and proud of its present organiza- 
tion, but above all else it seeks to in- 
crease its usefulness to the milling in- 
dustry, and to each individual member 
thereof, through an enrollment which 
will give it the united and virtually com- 
plete support of one of the greatest 
industries in America, 





SALINA 


Sales for the week ending May 12 
have, in most cases, not amounted to as 
much as mill production. Some, how- 
ever, are booking more than their out- 
put, showing marked improvement in 
business. Shipping directions are easier 
with some mills, but no better with 
others. There has been a good export 
demand for clears and low grade. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.20@6.60 bbl; standard patent, 
$5.90@6.20; straight grade, $5.80@6.10. 

High protein wheat is commanding a 
big premium. Receipts at country sta- 
tions are a little heavier, since the con- 
dition of roads is improved. Prices at 
country stations average about 98c bu. 

Demand for millfeed is brisk, and 
prices are holding up well. Feed in 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is quoted: 
bran, $1.40 per cwt; gray shorts, $1.60@ 
1.65; mill-run, $1.50. 


SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOF. SeBB occcccvceyworescr 23,143 49 
PPOVIOUS Week ...ccevseiccs 24,772 53 
WO We. Féles i vent tees vs 26,804 58 
TWO VOATE G80 .ncccccssve 20,143 43 


NOTES 

Fernando Moret, Porto Rico agent 
for the Western Star Mill Co., is in Sa- 
lina, visiting the mill. 

J. B. Smith, general manager of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
Decatur, IIl., on business. 

J. Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain Co., 
with Mrs. Lynch, is on an auto tour of 
the East, and will visit New York, Bos- 
ton and points in Maine. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., oa 
returned home from an extended trip 
in the South in the interest of the mills. 
While absent he attended the meeting 
of bakers at Atlanta, Ga. 

Geor B. Freeman, who has been 
critically ill at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
and whose recovery was reported doubt- 
ful, is much improved, and has returned 
to Salina with his son-in-law, Roy Faith, 
of the Freeman-Faith Grain Co. 
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WHITE MARIE 
Oh, White Marie from the mountain high 
Came down, when the world went May- 
ing. 
From the snow of the peaks that shine 
alway, 
To the snow of the fields that flowering 


lay. 
Where Shy Suzette and Saucy Dinette 
—and Baby Babette—were playing. 


Stole White Marie from the mountain 
high 
Like a wandering wind-flower straying; 
And oh, the surprise in her soft, dark 
eyes 
At the blossoming ball of wonderful size 
With which Suzette and Saucy Dinette 
—and Baby Babette—were playing! 


Then— 
Shy Suzette would not go nigh, 
And naughty Dinette drew her 
awry, 
And frightened Marie turned swift to fly 
Back to her goats, the foot-path by, 
When— 
Baby Babette in the grasses high— 
A Marguerite out-swaying— 
Reached her hands with a laugh of de- 
light, 
And scattered a shower of sunflakes 
white, 
With nods and smiles and baby wiles, 
And baby words soft saying. 


Then! 
Dinette threw her ball and cried “Jci!” 
And Suzette looked sorry and said “O 
oui!” 
And Marie murmured a sweet “Merci!” 
And then—and then— 
Dear Baby Babette and Shy Suzette and 


face 


Saucy Dinette, 
With White Marie from the mountain 
high 
In the snow of the fields were play- 
ing! 


—Virginia Woodward Cloud 
in St. Nicholas. 


* * 


An old colored woman had stopped 
on the street corner to chat with an- 
other member of her race. Suddenly, 
as the town clock struck five, she started 
and exclaimed: : 

“Mah goodness, tempus suttinly am 
fugitin’. Guess Ah’d bettah go on home 
and count dem chillern.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* #* 


The city girl boarding in the country 
spoke to the farmer about the savage 
way in which the cow regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it must be 
on account of that red waist you're 
wearing.” 

“Dear me!” cried the girl. “Of course 
I know it’s terribly out of style, but I 
had no idea a country cow would notice 
Ri —Country Gentleman. 

. * 


Hubb: “Haven’t I always given you { 


my salary check on the first of every 
month?” 

Wiff: “Yes, but you never told me 
you got paid on the first and the fif- 
teenth, you embezzler!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. 7 


With amusement John Drew still re- 
calls a letter that he once received from 
his nephew, John Barrymore, telling how 
he had been thrown out of bed into a 
bathtub by the San Francisco earth- 
quake and had been put to work piling 
rocks by the army when he reached the 
street. 

“Yes,” Mr. Drew is wont to add, “it 
took a convulsion of nature to get him 
into the bathtub and the United States 
army to make him work.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED BAKERY SALESMAN 
wanted to cover the bakery trade in east- 
ern Pennsylvania; give detailed informa- 
tion in first letter. Address 1272, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


An old-established spring wheat 
mill is desirous of making a 
change in its sales policy at Bos- 
ton. Now represented by a bro- 
ker, but wants to open its own 
office and needs the services of 
an aggressive salesman, one who 
can take charge of three or four 
men and cover New England and 
Hudson valley territory. Brands 
are well established; and, to the 
right man, this should prove an 
exceptional opportunity. Give 
full particulars as to experience 
with application, addressing 
1283, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS CASHIER AND 
accountant; state age, if married, experi- 
ence and salary expected; one who has 
mill experience preferred; give references. 
Address 1286, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


A milling concern long established 
and having exceptionally high stand- 
ing in the trade as to quality prod- 
ucts, ethics and dependability, so- 
licits application from salesmen fa- 
miliar with Ohio territory, Must 
have record to prove ability. We are 
millers of Spring Wheat Flour and 
Kansas Wheat Flour. Our proposi- 
tion has a strong appeal to ambitious 
salesmen with confidence in their 
ability to produce results. State age, 
salary desired and give full particu- 
lars regarding experience, general 
qualifications and acquaintance with 
the trade. Address 1281, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RBLIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, Rc- 
gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohie; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WISCONSIN SALESMAN WANTED 


We have Wisconsin territory open 
for a salesman with record of proven 
ability and who can fully qualify 
where highest quality products and 
exceptional facilities are the induce- 
ment rather than price, and where 
real salesmanship is required. We 
have the advantage of being millers 
of both Spring Wheat Flour and 
Kansas Wheat Flour. We want an 
aggressive hustler who is ambitious 
to make real progress. The man who 
measures up to our requirements will 
be given every opportunity to suc- 
ceed, State age, salary desired and 
full information regarding experience 
and acquaintance with the trade in 
application. 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHEMIST OR CHIEF CHEMIST IN 
flour mill; best of references furnished. 
Address 1288, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 18 
years’ experience; mill of 300 bbls or more 
in western states preferred. Address 236, 
S. Dak., Dillon, Mont. 


FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 100 TO 300-BBL 
mill; or second in 600 to 1,000-bbl mill; 
or as grinder or bolter in larger; married; 
age 29 years; prefer Minnesota, Nebraska 
or Dakotas. Perry E. Harmon, 516 West 
Second Avenue, Mitchell, S. D. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HIGH- 
grade salesman with good following among 
bakers and car lot flour buyers in north- 
ern and central Illinois is open for position 
with quality spring wheat mill for this 
territory. Address 1240, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbls up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 87 years old. Address 922 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL EXECUTIVE WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record desires another connection about 
first of July or August; at present man- 
ager of 800-bbl] flour, 280 tons feed mill; 
present connection very satisfactory and 
only reason for change is climatic condi- 
tion; will consider any good proposition 
having possibilities to advancement; state 
your case in first letter. Address 1289, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





man with 30 years’ experience in hard and 
soft wheat; also a first class millwright, 
can keep plant under my charge in best of 
shape; guarantee the best results obtain- 
able; prefer Northwest, and a firm where 
good work is appreciated; have the best of 
references as to my character and ability; 
state salary and capacity of mill in first 
letter. Address 1284, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FOREIGN SALES MAN- 
ager, 10 years’ experience Latin-American, 
European and eastern domestic business, 
desires connection on new crop; thorough- 
ly familiar with all details of exporting, 
with successful record in developing de- 
sirable connections; 35 years old, married; 
wishes to connect with responsible mill 
that is desirous of building up this trade; 
would consider straight percentage basis 
or salary and percentage arrangement, 
Address 928, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SITUATION WANTED IN ANY DEPART- 
ment of milling by thoroughly trained and 
experienced executive who has been active 
in the milling business since 1895 and has 
held every job from office boy to chief 
executive of a 2,000-bbl mill; have acted 
as local grain buyer, shipping clerk, traffic 
man, auditor and thence upward to treas- 
urer, secretary, vice president and finally 
president and manager of large concern; 
now seek another connection with mill or 
grain concern because of disaster to busi- 
mess in 1921; can furnish exceptional ref- 
erences and ample proof of ability; would 
start at reasonable salary or would buy 
moderate interest in good concern; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 927, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 
Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt- 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea- 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


FOR SALE—76-BBL FLOUR MILL, COM- 
pletely modern, up-to-the-minute and do- 
ing business in thriving town of over 7,000; 
exchange business with farming commu- 
nity that raises unlimited supply of best 
soft winter wheat; nearest mill 14 miles 
distant; owner is unable to manage and 
will sacrifice for quick disposal; Central 
States location; do not reply unless you are 
financially able. Address 1261, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





May 16, 1923 








AN OPPORTUNITY YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
to overlook—We offer for sale our 100-bbl 
flouring mill, Barnard & Leas System, to- 
gether with our grain elevator, warehouses 
and coal sheds, capacity 25,000 bushels; 
doing a general milling, grain, feed and 
coal business in one of the best towns in 
western Iowa on main line of railroad; 
mill and elevator was established in 1875 
and has been doing a good business ever 
since it started; everything is up to date 
and in fine condition; lots of wheat raised 
around here and one of the best shipping 
points in this part of the state; reasons 
for wanting to sell, owner past 70 -and 
wants to retire; price $20,000, one half 
cash, balance easy payments; if you want 
to step into a well organized, good business, 
address 1279, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE, ONE 36-IN FRENCH BURR 
stone mill, complete with hopper, shafting, 
pulleys and beveled gears, horizontal shaft 
drive bottom stone turns; a bargain. Ad- 
dress W. F. Smith, 7 E. Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





MODERN MILLING MACHINERY FOR 
Sale—Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, Invincible packers, wheat heater, 
rolls, reels, purifiers, scales, etc; all good 
equipment. Write Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW 300-BU EUREKA 
milling separator No. 443; 3 Nordyke & 
Marmon friction clutch flour packers; 2 
double stands 9 by 380 Allis Roller Mills, 
new; 1 No. 12 B Monitor 4,000-bu receiving 
separator, new; 1 Sprout & Waldron motor 
driven new Attrition mill; 1 Richardson 
5-bu floor portable sacking scale, never 
uncrated; 1 3 pair high Allis Roller Mill, 
9 by 24; 2 new Nordyke sifters. Write or 
wire us. Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








FORECLOSURE SALE 


May 29, 1923 


Fully equipped milling plant of the Central Milling Com- 
pany, Olive, Orange County, California, now being operated 
as a going concern by the trustee. 


The Central Milling Company is the successor to the Olive 
Milling Company, and the plant has been in operation since 
1887. The business of the company consists primarily of the 
family flour trade, and its principal markets are the counties 
of Orange, San Diego, Riverside and San Bernardino, and the 


city of Los Angeles. 


The mill consists of a three (3) story and basement mill 
building, of heavy mill construction, four (4) warehouses with 
ten thousand two hundred fifty (10,250 sq. ft.) square feet of 
floor surface, ample wheat storage facilities, and a spur track 
leading through the grounds from the A., T. & Santa Fe R.R. 


The plant is driven by electric power and is equipped to 
manufacture flour, corn meal, rolled barley and allied products, 
and has a present daily production of about three hundred 
(300) barrels of flour and fifty (50) barrels of bran and 


other mill products. 


Sale will include good will, brands and accounts receivable. 


For full particulars, and an itemized list of mill equip- 


ment, apply to 


CITIZENS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Trustee for Central Milling Co., 
736 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 





MISCELLANEOUS 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








100-BBL MILL WITH GRAIN ELEVATOR 
and seed house in good Wisconsin town; 
will sell at great sacrifice; must be sold 
by July 1. Address 1280, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS AND OTHERS 


IN THE ESTATE OF WILLIAM CANDLISH 
OMAND, DECEASED 


The creditors of William Candlish Omand, 
late of the City of Toronto, in the County of 
York, Grain Merchant, deceased, who died 
on or about the First day of February, 1923, 
and all others having claims against, or en- 
titled to share in, the estate, are hereby no- 
tified to send .by post prepaid or otherwise 
deliver to the undersigned Executor on or 
before the Fifteenth day of June, 1923, their 
Christian and surnames, addresses and de- 
scriptions, and full particulars of their 
claims, accounts or interests, and the nature 
of the securities, if any, held by them. Im- 
mediately after the said Fifteenth day of 
June, 1923, the assets of the testator will be 
distributed amongst the parties entitled 
thereto, having regard only to claims or in- 
terests of which the Executor shall then have 
notice, and all others will be excluded from 
the said distribution. 

NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, Limited 
22 King St. East, Toronto, Ontario. 
Executor. 
Henderson & McGuire 
95 Sun Life Bidg., Toronto, Ontario, 
Its Solicitors herein. 

Dated at Toronto this 24th day of April, 

1923. 


Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, SanFrancisco 





STORE IN TRANSIT 


Save Freight. 
Insure Prompt Deliveries. 
1,000-Carload Capacity. 
All Buildings Modern. 42-Car Switch. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











1873-1923 


FIFTY YEARS 
of EXISTENCE 


to be celebrated by 


Che Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000, 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


305 
SOUTH 
FIFTH sT 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 


TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 

















ROSENBAUM GRAIN CORPORATION 


Grain Merchants 


PRIVATE 
WIRES 


NEW YORK, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, FT. WORTH 


CHICAGO 














